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IN MEMORIAM— THOMAS McILWRAITH. 

WM. E. SAUNDERS. 

The news of the death on Jan. 30, 1903, of Thomas Mcllwraith, 
of Hamilton, Ontario, awakened sad sympathy in many hearts; 
not the least numerous of these were the bird-lovers in Ontario 
and elsewhere, who had experienced the happy pleasure of his 
friendship. Many there are who have never been nearer to his 
personality than to have been favored with an occasional letter, 
but they too will feel sad to lose the genial encouragement, and 
the chatty friendliness of his generously long letters. My own 
acquaintance with him was chiefly limited to correspondence, 
although I have spent many happy and instructive hours in his 
pleasant home; but my opportunity came too late in the day to 
allow me the pleasure of accompanying him in the field, as he was 
about sixty years old when I first called on him in 1883 or 1884, 
and he seemed disinclined to brave the dews of early morn and the 
other necessary vicissitudes of weather which must be encoun- 
tered in field work. 

That this had not always been the case was abundantly 
proven. Dr. Kennedy C. Mcllwraith, of Toronto, writes me that, 
"Most of his early collecting was done in the early morning. Up 
by 4 a. m. and oflF to the woods, and then back in time for work." 
His fine collections of mounted birds and skins were a joy to see ; 
the former especially was composed so far as my memory serves 
me, entirely of selected specimens, and included many beautiful 
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birds which would be very difficult if not impossible to duplicate 
in Ontario at the present day. Among these were fine, high- 
plumaged adults of the White Egret and the Snowy Heron, and 
grand examples of both adult and young of the Raptores ; while 
the smaller birds also were represented by the choicest specimens 
only. It was to this collection, manifestly, that he gave the loving 
work of his early ornithological career, at the time when he could 
turn to no one who was his peer, for counsel or assistance. 

The collection of skins came later, when, with the growth of 
the science of ornithology, and the multiplication of students, 
came the recognition of various forms of a species, and the oppor- 
tunity for enriching his collection with southern and western 
birds by exchange. Much of this part of the collection was the 
work of his youngest son, Br. K. C. Mcllwraith, of Toronto, who 
spent much time and energy in its preparation. But it was well 
regarded in time, however, and Dr. Mcliwraith doubtless felt, as 
did his father before him, invigorated in both mind and body, by 
the mental rest and bodily recreation of the collector's life. Mr. 
Mcllwraith's home location was very favorable for a bird-lover, as 
the garden and shrubbery around his house was quite extensive, 
and being situated right on the bay, it was a natural resting- 
place for many warblers and other small migrants, and it was 
there that many rare birds were taken with the little 22 collecting 
barrel, and there, on the morning of May 16, 1884, was found 
the remains of a Yellow-Breasted Chat, the first specimen of 
Ontario. 

Thomas Mcllwraith was born in Newton, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on Christmas Day, 1824, and had, therefore, nearly completed his 
78th year. Early in 1846 he went to reside in Edinburgh, where 
he remained till about the end of 1848. Returning then to his 
native town he rested there until his marriage to Miss Mary 
Pack, in October, 1853, when he crossed to Canada and at once 
took up his residence in Hamilton, where he has ever since re- 
sided. He was manager of the gas works until 1871, when he 
embarked in the coal and forwarding business, which is now in 
the hands of his son, Thomas F. Mcllwraith. Besides his private 
business he held many prominent local positions, having been on 
the directorate of banks and insurance companies, president of 
the Mechanics' Institute, and alderman for the ward in which he 
resided. The letter quoted from Dr. Mcllwraith, says: "He 
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has often told me that when a boy his interest in Canadian birds 
was stimulated by seeing some stuffed specimens in Scotland; 
one was a Belted Kingfisher, and one a Golden Winged Wood- 
pecker. When he came to Hamilton to manage the gas works 
he began to collect," and his spare time must have been largely 
spent in this occupation, for it was less than seven years after his 
arrival there when he read a paper on the birds of the district 
before the Hamilton Association, which was published in the 
Canadian Journal, and six years later there appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of the Essex Institute a more extended list of the "Birds 
of Hamilton, Canada West," which contained 24T species. The 
care with which this list was compiled is evidenced by the fact 
that only two species appear in it with insufficient ground. There 
are, of course, a few hypothetical species, such as "Nyctala albi- 
frous, the White-Faced Owl," as the you;ig of the Saw-whet was 
then called, but the list as a whole is an admirable object lesson 
of care and judgment. In this list are noted several items which 
are of special interest to the student of to-day, for instance: 
"Wild Turkeys, common along the western frontier, * * * 
Wild Pigeons, have not been numerous for the last five or six 
years. A few scattered flocks seen every spring." This note is 
evidently from the pen of a man who had known the pigeon in 
times of great abundance, as these flocks would doubtless, from 
the writer's own recollection (in 1869, three years after the publi- 
cation of Mr. Mcllwraith's list), have contained from 200 to 5000 
birds apiece, and the larger number would be judged an enormous 
number of any kind of birds today. Dr. Mcllwraith further says : 
"He often used to lament the diminution in the numbers of birds 
that he saw, especially the warblers and waders," doubtless a 
theme for mournful retrospection with all the older ornithologists 
whose good fortune it has been to live anywhere near the out- 
skirts of settlement in their earlier days. 

After the two lists of the birds of Ontario, noted above, his 
next published work was a volume of nearly 400 pages, entitled, 
"The Birds of Ontario," which was mainly the record of his own 
personal experience, although in the preface he acknowledges as- 
sistance from Dr. J. H. Garvier, of Lucknow, Geo. R. White, of 
Ottawa, and other Canadian students. This was published in 
1886 by the Hamilton Association, and was partly the result of 
a paper entitled, "On Birds and Bird Matters," which he read be- 
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fore the Association in April, 1885. This book enumerates 302 
species, and is enriched by many anecdotes of the personal experi- 
ence of the author, and told in his usual happy voice. 

In 1894 appeared his next, and last, ornithological publication, 
a second edition of his former work, revised and enlarged, cover- 
ing 426 pages and 316 species. Beyond the books and papers 
above mentioned, it is a regretable fact that Mr. Mcllwraith wrote 
but little for the public. A man of his keen intelligence and long 
experience might have enriched ornithological records with many 
true pictures of the unusual in bird life, but his disposition did not 
lead him in that direction. He wrote a few pages for the "Cana- 
dian Sportsman and Naturalist" in 1883, i" connection with the 
publication of a "List of the Birds of Western Ontario," by John 
A. Woden and W. E. Saunders, and never, I think, was a local 
list published by tyros, reviewed with kindly feeling so mani- 
fest, and such desire to inspire and help, as was this one by 
Thomas Mcllwraith. His critique caused the beginning of a cor- 
respondence which continued intenualtently until his powers 
began to fail a few years before his death, and his letters were to 
me, as to all his correspondents, most instructive and helpful. 

The only article of any length which I find in the "Auk" was 
published in July, 1883 (first series), describing the winter habits 
of the Pine Grosbeak, his first meeting with the Evening Gros- 
beak, and giving a few notes on other winter birds to complete 
the list of his writings. They told of the finding of the dead 
body of a Yellow-Breasted Chat in his garden, the assurance of a 
man near Hamilton that a pair had spent the summer near there, 
and recorded the actions of a flock of White Pelicans on Jan 
13, 1884. He was invited to the meeting of the leading ornitholo- 
gists of the United States and Canada in 1883, at the Central 
Park Museum, New York City, and he was there one of the 
founders of the American Ornithologists' Union, and has ever 
since continued to be an active member of that organization. He 
was appointed Superintendent of the district of Ontario for the 
Migration Committee of the A. O. U., and worked diligently for 
many years in searching out observers and collecting and for- 
warding to Washington the results of their work. This brought 
hint into correspondence with many ornithological students 
throughout the province who might not otherwise become ac- 
quainted with him, 
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It is a great pity that a man with his wide experience and ripe 
judgment, and whose ability to write instructively and entertain- 
ingly on the subject of ornithology, should have written so little 
as did our late friend. His letters will be cherished by his ac- 
quaintances, but it saddens his friends to think of the wider, but 
unoccupied field in which his store of ornithological observations 
might have been more freely recorded, and his good influence 
might have been wielded to the advantage of a wider circle of 
readers. 



(FACSIMILE OF PART OF A LETTER TO MR. SAUNDERS. 

^ III li i^i n 
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SOME WORK FOR MICHIGAN ORNITHOLOGISTS 

TO DO. 

Before outlining a plan for work for the members of the 
Michigan Ornithological Club, I desire to express my satisfac- 
tion that the many well-known ornithologists of the Wolverine 
State have formed an organization which must advance the 
science of ornithology in the region about the great lakes, and 
will also benefit each individual member. 

I am well satisfied in my own mind that state ornithological 
clubs are of great benefit to the science at large; further, such 
organizations keep the members in touch with each other, and 
when a journal is published, give an opportunity for individuals 
to contribute ornithological matter, which has been developed 
under personal observation, and will not only interest fellow- 
members, but be a record of permanent value. 

Moreover the work of an organization in every channel fol- 
lowed is very much greater than the sum total of the work of the 
individual members. 

The first line of work to be attempted by the club as an or- 
ganization, is to have the present incomplete non-game bird law 
of Michigan amended, that it may protect all of the beneficial 
birds, and will also be uniform with the non-game bird laws of 
a large number of states which have already adopted the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists' Union model law; this law has the approval 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The present Michigan law in certain of its sections is admir- 
able ; for instance, Section 5804 makes birds the property of the 
state; Section 5805 prevents shipment of birds out of the state. 
(See Miller's Compiled Laws, 1897, Vol. 2, Chap. 150, pp. 1812- 
1816.) 

By a very simple amendment to Section 14 of the Public Acts 
of 1901, No. 217, pp. 335-339, under the head of "Species Pro- 
tected ; Exceptions," the present law of Michigan may be made 
entirely satisfactory. It is not broad or comprehensive enough 
at present, as there are many birds in Michigan that are neither 
"song" nor "insectivorous birds," that are not now protected but 
are deserving of the fullest protection. 

An amendment is now before the legislature, having been in- 
troduced by the Hon. George Gallup, substituting the words "or 
any other wild non-game bird" for "song or insectivorous bird." 
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This amendment will give protection to the beneficial hawks and 
owls, therefore it becomes necessary to except from protection 
those hawks and owls that are harmful, i. e., Cooper's and sharp- 
shinned hawks and the great horned owl. 

Another feature of the amendment is that it will impose a 
legal bar to the use of the plumage of any protected bird, or any 
part thereof, for millinery purposes. 

The amendment defines by scientific and common names the 
birds that can properly be considered game. 

As the legislature of Michigan will probably be in session for 
some weeks after the publication of the first number of the Bul- 
letin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, it will give an oppor- 
tunity to the members of the club to use all of their personal 
and club influence to secure the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment. If it is not adopted at the present session the law cannot 
be changed until 1905, and in the meantime much harm may be 
done the valuable and interesting birds of Michigan. 

If a special committee of the club will take this matter of 
legislation in hand, and bring it intelligently before the press of 
the state, and thus secure their influence, it will be of marked 
advantage. 

Citizens in all parts of the state should be asked to write let- 
ters to their representatives and senators urging the passage of 
the amendment, on the ground that it is an economic measure of 
great value to the agricultural interests of the state. 

A second line of work is enforcement of the bird law. 

There is absolutely no more important work that can be done 
by the members of the club than to see that the bird laws are 
absolutely enforced. The membership of the club comes from all 
parts of your state ; each member should take a personal interest 
in seeing that the law is strictly enforced in his locality, and to 
that end he should be thoroughly posted as to its provisions, and 
to the legal methods for its enforcement. 

A third line of work will be to introduce nature study into the 
public schools of Michigan ; this is an important innovation and 
may be sortewhat slow of accomplishment. However, a strong 
committee should be appointed to take the matter up with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Within the last few years the subject of nature study has been 
brought so prominently to the front, that undobtedly it will soon 
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be a part of the curriculum of the schools throuv:hout the country. 
The economic importance of birds is becoming so well recognized 
that the scholars in the country schools, the childrei v^ho will 
within a few years become farmers and farmers' wives themselves, 
should be given a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the 
economic value of all birds; such knowledge will prove both 
pleasant and profitable to them in after life. 

A fourth line of work should be that of educating the agricul- 
turists of the state. Unfortunately very few of the present day 
farmers have more than a very slight understanding of the value 
of birds as farm helpers. During the childhood of the present 
generation of farmers, especially those who are past middle life, 
but little was known of the economic value of birds, and preju- 
dice begat of ignorance was the result. Happily this condition 
is changing very rapidly ; from all parts of the country the farmers 
are beginning to ask for information about birds, and in many 
sections of the country, where the matter has been forcibly 
brought to their attention by serious crop losses, they are demand- 
ing more rigid protection for the birds they are now beginning 
to recognize as their friends. 

The National Committee of Audubon Societies have com- 
menced the publication of a series of Educational Leaflets, each 
one of which will treat of a single species ; these will be illustrated 
by Mr. Fuertes, the well known bird artist, and will give not 
only an accurate description of the plumage of the bird, but also 
its distribution in North America. In addition the very latest 
information regarding the economic status of the bird will be 
given. 

A liberal circulation of these leaflets will be the means of 
conveying much valuable information to the teachers and scholars 
of Michigan, as well as the farmers and fruit-growers. 

Suggesting these channels of activity to the members of the 
Michigan Ornithological Club, and wishing them great success 
in their personal and club work, I am, Very cordially. 




Chairman Protective Committee, 
American Ornithologists' Union. 
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NORTHERN RAVEN 
(From Handbook of Birds of Western United States) 
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SOME HINTS FOR BIRD STUDY. 



PROF. WALTER B. BARROWS. 



Little progress in bird study can be made — in fact, real bird 
study can hardly be said to begin — until the student has become 
somewhat familiar with most of our common birds, until he can 
recognize and name correctly at sight the males at least of sixty 
or seventy species. Of course, it will take some trouble to get 
this amount of knowledge, but it must be obtained before better 
work can be done. You can make no "original observations" of 
any value, impart no information worth considering, publish no 
"records" which will command attention, until you really know 
all of our common birds when you see them. Some may be 
"seen" well enough for recognition half a mile away, others must 
be watched patiently at a distance of but two or three yards, and 
a few may have to be killed, measured, and compared with de- 
scriptions or specimens before identification is possible. 

For this purpose use every means at your disposition — books, 
pictures, museum specimens, correspondence with friends or with 
naturalists whom you have never met. Help yourself as far as 
practicable, for your own good, but do not be afraid or ashamed 
to ask help from others when you have made an honest effort and 
are not satisfied; get the facts somehow. Thus knowledge will 
come with experience, and eventually you will name nine out of 
ten living birds at sight, and the tenth one after a little patient 
watching and thinking. 

The largest and most valuable part of the unknown facts about 
Michigan birds relate to the common species. "Rare" birds are 
always interesting and should not be slighted, but there are 
thousands of things waiting to be discovered about our common- 
est birds. Fifteen years ago I began studying the common Crow, 
and for four years gave almost my whole time to that one species. 
Much was learned, but much more remained to be learned, and 
although I have been at it ever since, not a season passes which 
does not add some new fact to my knowledge of that wonderful 
bird. 

Among the facts which we want to know are all the common 
names by which any bird is known. Of course we all know that 
the Downy Woodpecker is not a sapsucker, although often so 
called, but I was amazed recently to find that the Nuthatches 
are commonly called sapsuckers in some parts of the state. In 
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some sections the Bobolink is known only as the Skunk-head 
Blackbird, while the Towhee or Chewink is called Bobolink. 
More than thirty different names are recorded for the Flicker or 
Golden-winged Woodpecker, and doubtless half of these might 
be found in regular use in one part or another of Michigan. There- 
fore, while learning to name birds properly yourself, try to find 
out what other people call them, and do a little missionary work 
as you have opportunity. 

As soon as you know common birds well you can begin to be 
of real use to others by adding to the common store of knowl- 
edge. We want to know all sorts of things. Though not among 
the most important facts, yet it is desirable to know when the 
various species arrive from the South, how long they stay, 
whether they nest here or go further North, when they leave 
for the South again, and a host of related facts. The novice 
should let dates of "departure'' alone; anyone with moderate 
knowledge, who is in the field every day or two, may make 
valuable records of arrivals, but it takes some experience to 
detect absences promptly. 

We cannot know too much of nesting habits, but among the 
points on which our information is very meagre are the period of 
incubation and the length of time the young stay in the nest or 
remain under the parents' care. If this work is to be done prop- 
erly the observer should not only keep a model note-book, but 
he should be provided with a small mirror wired to the end of a 
light rod (a jointed fishing-rod is the thing), in such a way that 
the mirror can be bent at any angle and the observer can look 
into a nest a dozen feet above his head, or in the tangle of a 
thicket, without disturbing the nest in any way or jeopardizing 
comfort or clothing in the effort to get closer. The number of 
broods reared by some species is still in doubt, and any fact 
bearing on this point should be noted. Disaster often overtakes 
the first nest and a second or third attempt may be made, thus 
delaying the appearance of the young far beyond the usual time, 
and misleading any but the most careful observers. 

Perhaps there is no subject which offers a more fruitful field 
for the careful student than a study of the mortality of the dif- 
ferent species during nesting-time. Let someone keep watch of 
a limited number of nests of the Robin, Blue Jay, Catbird, Song 
Sparrow, Phoebe, or other common species, and note the success 
or failure of each family, as shown by the number of healthy 
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young which finally "graduate" from each nest. Not only would 
the figures so obtained be valuable in themselves, but the knowl- 
edge of the causes of failure, complete or partial, would give us 
the means of affording better protection to the unfortunate birds, 
at least in some cases. 

For such students as are favorably situated, the work of 
census taking,, carefully and systematically done, would be most 
valuable, both for the training afforded and for the positive gains 
to science. Most of the statements so freely published as to the 
great changes in bird population in the last few years rest upon 
the flimsiest of foundations, being for the most part hasty con- 
clusions from very insufficient data, or even mere guesses with- 
out any foundation at all. 

Finally, and above all, never sacrifice a bird's life or nest, or 
endanger its freedom or comfort, without a good, honest pur- 
pose. If it is necessary to "make a collection" of birds, secure 
the right to do it by a permit from the proper officer (the State 
Game and Fish Warden), and do not abuse the privilege. Col- 
lections of eggs cannot be made legally in Michigan, as the 
present law does not authorize the issuing of permits for that 
purpose, while it does specifically prohibit the destruction of nests 
or eggs of protected birds for any purpose whatever. 

Agricultural College, Mich., March 14, 1903. , 
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A LIST OF THE LAND BIRDS OF SOUTHEASTERN 

MICHIGAN. 

BRADS HAW H. SWALES. 

Very meager literature on ornithology has been published on 
the fertile field comprising Southeastern Michigan, and no list of 
the birds Qf the region has appeared to my knowledge. This 
paper is intended solely as a Preliminary List of the birds re- 
ijorded in the Counties of Wayne, Southern Oakland, Eastern 
Macomb, Southern St. Clair, which includes the American por- 
tion of the St. Clair Flat region. 

Georgraphical lines are difficult to draw in this region, owing 
to the varied topography of the country. Situated as Detroit is 
on the broad Detroit River, almost midway between Lakes Erie 
and St. Ctair, a natural highway for migrating birds is afforded. 

Since 1889 I have studied as carefully as time and busi- 
ness allowed, the birds of this region, to which data is added 
all available material of value and reliability. The list is as com- 
plete as possible, but doubtless with the increased ornithological 
work many species will be added by future study and observa- 
tion. My main object in view of publication is to get the list 
under way where future study can correct and complete it, and 
to afford a working basis for local ornithologists. 

My thanks are especially due to Mr. J. Claire Wood, of De- 
troit, for invaluable personal help, extending over the entire 
period of my observation. Also to Alex. W. Blain, Jr., and 
Walter C. Wood for many valuable notes. 

1. Colinus Virginianus (Linn). 

Bob White. — A fairly abundant resident. This bird is apparently on the 
increase. 

2. Bonasa umbellus (Linn). 

Ruffed Grouse. — Resident, fairly abundant. 

3. Zenaidura macroura (Linn). 

Mourning Dove. — An abundant summer resident. Of late years a few 
individuals remain throughout the winter in favorable localities. 

4. Cathartes aura (Linn). 

Turkey Vulture. — Apparently on the increase, as I seldom noted the 
bird in the early '90s. A few are seen every spring and fall soaring 
over the woods. Mr. L. J. Eppinger, of Detroit, mounted a bird that was 
shot in late October, 1902, in almost the heart of the city. As recorded in the 
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"Bulletin** of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol i, W. M. -Randall, of 
Belleville, states that a pair nested in that locality in 1897. 

5. Klanoides forficatus (Linn). 

Swallow Tailed Kite. — One record only. The late W. H. Collins shot 
a specimen in 1881, which is now preserved in the collection of the Detroit 
Museum of Art. However, this bird has been noted at London, Ontario, 
north of here, and one was shot in June, 1892, in Monroe County, directly 
south of Wayne County. 

6. Pirus hudsonius (Linn). 

Marsh Hawk. — Common summer resident. Occasionally seen in winter, 
especially in the fields adjacent to the river and lake. Breeds both inland 
and at the Flats. 

7. Accipiter velox (Wils). 

Shark Shinned Hawk. — Rather a rare migrant, usually observed only 
in March and April and the Fall. 

8. Accipter cooperii (Bonap.) 

Cooper Hawk. — A common bird, next to Buteo lineatus, our most abun- 
dant breeding hawk. Rarely seen in winter. 

9. Accipiter atricapillus (Wils). 

Am. Goshawk. — Very rare. I have never observed the bird here. Mr. 
James B. Purdy records one shot December 24, 1898, at Plymouth. 

10. Buteo borealis (Gmel). 

Red Tailed Hawk. — Fairly abundant, many are resident birds. Breeds in 
the larger timber in the more unsettled sections. 

11. Buteo lineatus (Gmel). 

Red Shouldered Hawk. — Our most abundant hawk, breeding commonly 
throughout the section. A few are resident. 

12. Buteo swainsoni (Bonap.). 

Swainson's Hawk.— a rare straggler. Several have been taken in 
Wayne County. Mr. Davidson records one taken by Mr. John Sto<iker 
near Grosse Point e. 

13. Buteo latissmus (Wils). 

Broad Winged Hawk.— Fairly abundant, migrant usually observed in 
late April and early May. I am positive that the bird breeds here, but to my 
knowledge no eggs have been taken, 

14. Archibuteo lapopus sancti-johannis (Gmel). 

Am. Rough-legged Hawk.— Migrant, seen generally in late fall and 
winter, less frequently in spring. 

15. Aquila chiysaetos (Linn). 

Golden Eagle.— A rare straggler. I have never seen it. James B. 
Purdy records two as being taken near Plymouth— on€ shot in December, 
1901, and one in 'October, 1898. 
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i6. Haliaectos leucocephalus (Linn). 

Bald Eagle. — Comparatively rare, usually observed in late fall and during 
the winter. Generally a few individuals are seen on the river or at the Flats 
in the winter. These feed on the ducks that frequent the open places in 
the ice. A pair have been for many years on Elba Island, near the mouth 
of the Detroit River. 

17. Falco coUixnbarius (Linn). 

Pigeon Hawk. — A rare migrant in spring and fall. Of late years I have 
not seen the bird. Two were shot in October, 1898, by C. H. Allis. 

18. Falco sparverius (Linn). 

Am. Sparrow Hawk. — Abundant Summer resident. A few are usually 
to be seen every winter. 

19. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (Gmel). 

Am. Osprey. — Rather rare migrant. I have only observed it in early 
spring and late fall. 

20. Strix pratincola (Bonap.). 

Am. Barn Owl. — Very rare. James B. Purdy records but one near 
Plymouth. As recorded in the Auk, Vol. XIX., one was taken near the 
lower end af the Detroit River. 

21. Ado wilsonianus (Less). 

Am. Long Eared Owl. — Not ,common, but probably more so than sup- 
posed owing to its nocturnal habits. J. Clair Wood has taken several sets, 
but none since 1887. 

22. Asio accipitrinus (Pall). 

Short Eared Owl. — Fairly abundant, migrant in spring and fall. Usually 
observed in territory bordering the river or at the Flats. Does not breed. 

23. Symium nebulosum (Forst). 
Barred Owl. — Not common, resident. 

24. Nyctala acadica (Gmel). 

Saw- WHET Owl. — ^Rather rare, but owing to its small size and nocturnal 
habits is not often seen. Hence the bird may be more abundant than is 
generally supposed. Breeds. Mr. W. A. Davidson, of Detroit, has taken a 
set of eggs in Oakland County. 

25. Bubo virginianus (Gmel). 

Great Horned Owl. — Resident, far less abundant than formerly, owing to 
excessive persecution and the destruction of the larger timber. 

26. Megascops asio (Linn). 

Screech Owl. — Resident, common. The gray phase predominates here, 
and I have rarely seen a bird in the red plumage. Lately one was brought 
in from Macomb County. 

27. Nyctea nyctea (Linn). 

Snowy Owl. — A transient visitor in late fall and winter. During the 
winter of i90i-'02 the bird was unusually abimdant here, for the species. 
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and many were sent in to local taxidermists. The past winter, 1902-^03, I was 
able to hear of but two being taken. 

28. Coccyzus Americanus (Linn). 

Yellow Billed Cuckoo. — A common Summer resident. Breeds, some- 
times very late. We have taken several sets in early September. Usually this 
bird is not seen until May lOth, and I have seen it as late as October 26th. 

29. Coccyzus erjrthrophthalmus (Wils). 

Black Billed Cuckoo. — A fairly common Summer resident. Breeds. 
According to my experience rarer than the preceding. 

30. Cerylc alcyon (Linn). 

Belted Kingfisher. — Summer resident, abundant, breeds. I have two 
records of the bird wintering here, and Mr. Purdy saw one at Plymouth 
Dec 29, 1898. 

31. Dryobates villosus (Linn). 

Hairy Woodpecker. — A common resident, but much more abundant in 
winter. A few pairs breed. Not as common as D. pubescens. The earliest 
recorded set is April 22, 1889, taken by Mr. Purdy, of Plymouth. 

32. Dryobates pubescens (Linn). 

Downy Woodpecker. — Common resident; breeds in late April and early 
May, 

3^. Sphyrapicus varius (Linn). 

Yellow-billed Sapsucker. — Spring and Fall migrant. A few pairs re- 
main to breed. 

34. Melanerpes erythrocephalos (Linn). 

Red Headed Woodpecker. — Abundant Summer resident. Of late 
years, since '95, this bird has wintered in considerable numbers at Belle 
Isle, the island park of Detroit. The past winter of i902-'03 the bird was 
entirely absent. Occasionally^ a single bird winters on the mainland. 

35. Melanerpes carolinus (Linn). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. — Rather a rare nfigrant in spring and fall, 
rarely in winter. Some years pass without a single bird being observed. 
Usually seen in April and October. 

36. Colaptes auratus (Linn). 

Flicker. — Summer resident ; common. A few are usually seen every 
winter of late years. My earliest record for migrants is March 4. 

S7. Antrostomus vociferus (Wils). 

Whip-poor-will. — Fairly abundant Summer resident, usually more often 
heard than seen. Arrives from April 29 to May 7 generally. 

38. Chordeiles virgianus (Gmel). 

Night Hawk. — A common bird from May loth to September ist. 

39. Chaetura pelagica (Linn). 

Chimney Swift. — Summer resident; common. My earliest date is April 
but the bird generally arrives here by May ist. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A METHOD OF STUDYING THE MIGRA- 
TIONS OF BIRDS.* 

LEON J. COLE. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for the striking migrations 
of birds ,and as has been shown by Wallace,* and in a somewhat modified 
way by Brooks,* the law of natural selection is capable of accounting for 
the origin of this habit, which has become so permanently fixed in 
nearly all our birds. But there are many phenomena connected with 
migration to account for which even satisfactory hypotheses are not as 
yet forthcoming, chief among which may be cited the question of how 
birds are able to find their way unerringly over hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of miles of land and water to a particular locality which they have 
left the previous year. Before these questions can be answered a much 
better knowledge of the facts is necessary. 

Various methods have been employed for obtaining data relative to 
the migration of birds, and an immense amount is contained in miscellaneous 
notes scattered throughout the ornithological literature. These notes embody 
in large part the records of single observers on the flights of birds, theii* 
abundance at various times of year, and especially records of their first arrival 
in the spring. The collection of this last mentioned data, together with 
some further notes on the time the bird became common, whether it breeds 
at the station of the observer, etc., has been carried on in an extensive and 
systematic way in this country for many years by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the able direction of Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 
A very excellent report of some of the results of the first of this work in 
the Mississippi Valley was prepared by Prof. W. W. Cooke," but so far as I 
know nothing of the kind has been attempted with the mass of data which 
must have accumulated since that time. During the period of its activity the 
Michigan Ornithological Club appointed a committee to collect similar data 
in the Great Lake region, blanks being used almost identical with those of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Pre-eminent among individual observers is undoubtedly the late Herr 
Gatke, of Heliogoland, whose observations cover a period of some fifty 
years, while in this country Mr. Leverett M. Loomis has accumulated 
a mass of notes on the movements of the water birds off the California 
coast, and Mr. Otto Widmann has for years kept accurate records of 
migration in the Mississippi valley, which are largely quoted by Cooke in 
the work mentioned. Some information has also been gathered relative 



^Nature, X., p. 469. 

^The Foundations of Zoology, chapter V. New York, 1899. 

''Keport on Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley in the Years 1884 and 1886, by 
W. W. Cooke. Edited and revised by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. U. S. Dept. Agr., Division 
of Economic Ornithology, Bulletin No. 2. Washington, 1888. 

•Reprinted from the Third Annual Report of the Michigan Academy of Science, for 
1901, pp. 67-70. Lansing, 1902. 
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to the movements of birds at night by observations at light houses,* and 
by the use of telescopes turned upon the moon, a record being kept of the 
birds that crossed the illuminated field. A more or less systematic attempt 
has been made at the former, and I believe Mr. Winknewerder at the 
Universi.y of Wisconsin is at present carrying on investigations in the 
latter line. Some data are gathered also from the birds that meet with 
accidents while migrating, such as flying against towers, buildings, wires, etc. 

While at Woods Holl in the summer of 1900 I had the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Robert H, Wolcott give the results of some of his studies on 
migration in Nebraska, in which he seeined to show beyond doubt that at 
least some of the birds, in coming into Nebraska in the spring, follow 
natural routes such as the water-ways; for example, certain species were 
found to arrive successively at intervals along the Missouri, the Platte 
and finally at localities on streams tributary to the Platte. It was with 
an idea of finding whether similar routes could be mapped in Michigan 
that I lately undertook to work over the records accumulated by the migra- 
tion committee of the Michigan Ornithological Club. I found, however 
that the records for any one species were far too few and scattered to 
give any satisfactory results. Although the sheets in use give much 
valuable information, there are several reasons why, it seems to me, what 
might be called an intensive method might be employed to advantage in place 
of this more extensive one. The ideal would be, of course, a method 
which would give us complete records of the movements of every species 
of bird at each station where there is an observer, not only for the period 
of migration, but throughout the year; but for obvious reasons these cannot 
be obtained. In the first place, to obtain such records would require 
practically the whole time of the observer, while for these notes we have to 
depend almost entirely upon persons whose time is mostly taken up in other 
ways, and who study birds only as a pleasure and pastime during leisure 
hours. And again, many of these observers, though familiar with the com- 
moner species of birds, and whose notes on these species are perfectly 
reliable, are not familiar with the bulk of the birds; and in thieir migration 
blanks the list of species is often small, or otherwise, apt to be inaccurate. 

Some common bird should be selected, one which is familiar to all 
amateurs, and blanks sent out with full instructions for recording the data 
with regard to this species for all times of the year. The species selected 
should also be one that makes its presence known when It is in a locality, 
without requiring too much search to find it. It should also be one in 
which the female is easily distinguishable from the male, and if possible, in 
which the young differ from both. With proper instructions accompanying 
these blanks, records could be gathered from which the movements of the 
species could be mapped with considerable assurance, and incidentally the 
distribution and relative abundance at the different stations throughout 
the year could be ascertained. Light would also be thrown upon many vex- 
ing questions which are awaiting settlement. For instance, do the birds 
remain in the neighborhood after breeding, or da they move northward as 



'In this connection, Bird Migration, by William Brewster. Memoirs of the Nuttal 
O^ithological Club, No. 1. Cambridge, Mass., 1886. 
.1 ■ _ 

Notes on bird migration are scattered throughout all the ornithological publications; 
npT complete bibliography has ever been made, and would be both very extensive and 
difficult to compile. 
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is supposed to be the case with some species? Do the old birds or the 
young lead in the fall migrations? This is a question upon which there is 
considerable difference of opinion among writers at present, and is a vital 
point in the recently advanced theory of Capt. G. Reynaud^ on the orienta- 
tion of animals, in which he advances the theory of a "sixth sense," which 
he calls the **law of retracement" or "law of reverse scent." He says,* 
"When the time for departure is come, birds oif the same species, inhabiting 
the same region, conle together for the journey. Those that have already 
made the voyage take the lead and retrace the path by which they came. 
The younger birds, born since the last journey, confine themselves to 
following their elders, and when, some months later, it becomes time 
to return, these are able in their turn to follow in a reverse direction the 
journey previously made." Here is a question of fact that must be settled 
by observation before we can seriously consider the theory. Again, Is it 
the young birds that are most apt to stray from the regular paths of 
migration? Does the species in migrating advance as a whole, or is it 
"like a game of leap-frog," the birds in the rear continually passing those 
ahead, as a flock of passenger pigeons is said to advance across a field 
when feeding? How definitely do birds return to the same locality every 
summer? Do their routes of migration vary from year to year? These 
and many other questions could, I believe, be settled by a line of study 
such as I have indicated, and would open the way to a consideration of the 
little-understood "homing instinct" of animals, which probably reaches its 
highest development in birds, enabling them to reach a definite destination 
over hundreds of miles of land and sea, often without any landmark for 
guidance, even supposing that they make use of such helps. This faculty 
appears especially remarkable to one who has seen the murres and other 
water birds of Bering Sea returning through the ever-present fog to their 
nests on one of the few islands which afford them a home. As the boat 
approaches land, which is hidden from sight and its presence and direction 
known to the navigator only by the help of his charts, long, broken lines 
or smaller flocks of these birds are seen flying rapidly by. There is no 
hesitation, no uncertainty; they may swerve aside from curiosity to pass 
near and inspect the ship, but the flight is then continued in the former 
direction. What can guide these creatures where the vision is limited 
to a small expanse of gray water enveloped in cloud? Certainly it cannot 
be the direction of the wind, as maintained by some, for the wind does not 
always blow in the same direction, and may even not blow at all. 

It is not an easy matter to select a species of bird that will meet all 
the conditions given above as desirable for the one to be studied, but 
there are several that fulfill a part of them at least. As far as the matter 
of plumage goes the red-winged blackbird seems to offer as good a subject 
for easy identification as any, and would also be favorable in other ways; 
but it is possible that further thought may suggest a better. 

To answer some of the questions propounded above an even more 
exact method will probably be needed, and it is possible that for this 
some such plan as that pursued by the United States Fish Commission 
might be utilized. In order to get information of the movements of fish 



*Revue des Deux Mondes, CXLVI, 880-402. Translation in Annual Report Smiths. 

. for 1898, pp. 481-498. 

'Smiths. Rcpt. for 1898, p. 490. 
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they fasten numbered tags upon individuals that have been caught and let 
them go again, keeping accurate record of the numbers and all the data of 
release. Instructions are dispersed among the fishermen of the region 
asking them to return all labels they may find on the fish they take, together 
with the data of capture, such as locality, condition of the fish, etc. As I say, 
it is possible such a plan might be used in following the movements of 
individual birds, if some way could be devised of numbering them which 
would not interfere with the bird in any way, and would still be conspicuous 
enough to attract the attention of any person who might chance to shoot 
or capture it. 

A trial of the methods I have attempted to outline would necessarily en- 
tail considerable labor and require much time of the person directing it, 
and could probably be carried on best by a committee of some scientific 
society or other organization. A number of years at least would be re- 
quired to settle with definiteness many of the questions, and some of them 
might require many years of continued observations. On the other hand a 
very complete account would be collected of the habits of at least one 
species, and many interesting things would undoubtedly come out that had 
not been thought of before. Perhaps it would be found that more than one 
species could be studied advantageously at the same time, as, for instance, 
one bird that is a summer resident and another that is a winter visitant 
within the region where observations are being made. The aim would 
ever be to obtain the most complete data for as many species as possible. 



PERSONALS. 



The twentieth congress of the American Ornithologists' Union was held 
in Washington, D. C, on Nov. 17, 1 8 and 19. Prof. Walter B. Barrows, of 
the Agricultural College, and Prof. Herbert Lyman Clark, of Olivet, were 
present, and presented papers. Dr. Clark was elected a member of the 
Union. 

The Hon. Peter White, of Marquette, has been elected a member of 
the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan. Mr. White is one 
of the pioneers of the State, and has long been known as an admirer of 
Nature and an earnest supporter of higher education. 

Dr. Jacob Reignard, Professor of Zoology in the University of Michigan, 
has received leave of absence for one year to do special biological work for 
the United States Fish Commission. 

Mr. Louis J. Eppinger, the taxidermist, is at present mounting a col- 
lection of South African animal and bird skins collected by our late governor, 
Hon. H. S. Pingree. 

Dr. P. E. Moody and Mr. Edwin G. Mummery contemplate a two weeks 
collecting trip among the birds of Oakland County, during the month of 
May. It is unnecessary to say that these two careful observers, will be suc- 
cessful and the Bulletin hopes to hear from them upon their return. 

Mr. Herbert H. Spicer, formerly of Detroit, is now in Chicago. 

Mr. J. Qair Wood opened the Oological season with a set of Great 
Homed Owl, on March 13th. 
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editorial 

After a few years of apparent sleep, the Michigan Ornithological Club 
has again become active, and likewise its Bulletin, which discontinued pub- 
lication (with Volume III., No. 2) April, 1899, leaving No. 3 and 4 un- 
published, has taken on a new lease of life and again appears as the regular 
record of the club. 

Inexperience on the part of the editor-in-chief and tardiness on the 
part of some of its contributors has delayed the first number of Volume IV. 
much later than was at first anticipated. However, the Bulletin wishes to 
thank its friends for the deep interest which they have taken in its progress, 
and especially to the many non-state ornithologists, who have helped in the 
work. From now on we hope to get the Bulletin out on time, and improve 
from issue to issue as funds allow. 

The Bulletin, as the organ of the Michigan Ornithological Club, will be 
devoted to the ornithology of the Great Lakes Region. It is not a financial 
enterprise, but again appears as a co-worker to the number of already 
existing bird-publications. 

The Bulletin would impress upon the members that it is their publication 
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— not the editors', and to this end we want help from every member in the 
form of notes, criticisms, suggestions, etc. 

Bird protection will be one of the objects of the Bulletin — however, we 
shall not try to discourage the taking of a limited number of birds, their 
nests and eggs for scientific specimens, whether they be for a public or 
private collection. A. W. B. Jr. 



People who are fond of birds for their beauty, melody, and interest- 
ing ways, and care to go no deeper into the study than to enjoy them as 
one does the flowers or other beautiful, natural things, represent a majority 
of the bird-lovers of the state, and we hope to see them all entered upon 
our membership roll. 

The statement that the main object of the club is the promotion of the 
science of ornithology in the Great Lakes Region, with this Bulletin as 
the medium of record, should not scare them into visions of long Latin 
names, technical descriptions, and dry statistics predominating these pages. 
On the contrary, we intend to see that their interests are well represented 
and solicit from them short, readable articles, insisting only upon accuracy of 
observation and that they pertain to birds. 

With a view to promoting this study, we trust our readers will ferret 
out every individual in the state of natural history inclination and favor us 
with his or her name and address. It is pleasing to note the steadily 
increasing interest in birds, and we look forward with confidence to a large 
membership and cordial support. 

Many of the rising generation who take pleasure in bird study meet 
with much opposition at home. Far be it from us to question parental wis- 
dom, but we wish to say that we have associated with birds since childhood, 
and at no time or in no way has the interest interfered with other business. 
We feel certain that field study is highly beneficial, and parents make a 
mistake in denying their progeny all the encouragement possible. Beyond 
a doubt there is a moral, intellectual and physical benefit derived. The 
laws of nature with which the student is constantly associated tend to ennoble 
and elevate the mind, while the field work quickens the eye and sense 
of hearing, develops a habit of observation and strengthens the power of 
thought and is also one of the surest promoters of physical strength, 
activity and health. J. C. W. 



BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 

Handbook of Birds of the Western United States. By Florence Mer- 
riam Bailey. Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and others. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass., 1902. 12 mo., xcii.^-486 pages-findex : 36 
full page plates, 2 diagrams, 601 figures in text. Price, $3.50 net and 19 
cents postage. 

"This book is intended to do for the western part of the United States 
what Mr. Frank M. Chapman's Handboak has done for the East. It 
is written on similar lines, and gives descriptions and biographical sketches 
of all our Western birds in a thoroughly scientific yet not unduly technical 
form, including all the United States species not treated by Chapman, besides 
those which are common to both sections of the country. 
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"The author is well known to ornithologists and amateurs, especially under 
her maiden name of Florence A. Merriam. She has been assisted in the 
preparation of the book by her husband, Mr. Vernon Bailey, of the United 
States Biological Survey, whose experience of about twenty years in the 
field as an ornithologist and mammalogist has taken him into all parts of the 
West. Mrs. Bailey herself has worked in California nearly three years, 
and has spent some time in Utah, Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico. Her 
home is in Washington, D. C, where she has constant access to the gov- 
ernment collections." 

It may, perhaps, seem out of place here, in a journal devoted to the orni- 
thology of the Great Lakes Region, to call notice to a book intended for 
the students west of the Mississippi. Yet in offering a western counterpart of 
Chapman's work, Mrs. Bailey has given to science a work which will not 
only be of great value to our western brethren,- but of value to all who, in 
these days of advancement, wish to extend their ornithological knowledge 
beyond their native boundaries. 

"The book is well equipped with illustrated keys, and the matter under 
each species is presented in an orderly fashion. In the case of land birds — 
the most important from an economic point of view — a brief statement of 
the food of each species is given. For the introduction Mr. Bailey contrib- 
utes directions for the skinning of birds and the preparation of eggs; Dr. 
T. S. Palmer furnishes a paper on bird protection, and lists of birds found 
at various representative localities in the West, are supplied by competent 
ornithologists. The Introduction also treats the subject of economics, migra- 
tion, note-taking, and so forth." 

The many full-page plates by Fuertes and the numerous cuts in the 
text, add in no small measure to the value and usefulness of this work. 
Through the courtesy of the publishers we arc able to present to our readers 
two reprints of Mr. Fuerte's drawings. The cut of the Ring-bill Gull, which 
is somewhat reduced from the frontispiece, is a work of art and can be 
appreciated only by those who have seen this graceful creature fljring over 
our rivers and lakes. 

To the closet naturalist of the East, this Handboak is indispensible, and 
for the students of the West it will' be found as useful as we find "Chapman" 
— which means that it is the best book for the working ornithologist. * 

A. W. B., Jr. 



The Story of a Martin Colony. By J. Warren Jacobs. 

This interesting paper, based chiefly on the author's observations, covers 
a study of these interesting birds from 1896 until 1902, at Waynesburg, Pa. 

The dates of arrival from 1891 until 1902 are given, varying from March 
20th until April 8th. Cold weather retarding arrival. The adult males come 
first, usually one by one. . They depart for the South in flocks usually the 
third week in August — sometimes a few remain until early September. 

Mr. Jacobs has had excellent opportunity to study their food habits and 
finds it consists largely of beetles, dragon flies, Mayflies, winged ants and 
butterflies, all of which are, as far as observed, caught on the wing. 

One of the worst enemies of the Martin, is the English Sparrow. 
The author notes that this species frequently kills the young by pecking 
its skull. It also destroys the Martin's eggs, and builds its nest in their 
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houses. A continued campaign against this pest has been a means of pro. 
tection, however, and the colony is growing from year to year. 

Mr. Jacobs, in the spring of 1896, constructed a bird house, and owing 
to the growth of the colony, added to it another house in 1898, and still 
another in 1899. In 1902 his colony consisted of seventy two nests. 

The work also treats of their eggs; the young birds; construction of 
houses, etc. It is printed on fine paper with clear type, and has three 
illustrations showing the bird houses. ITie work is not only interesting, but 
of permanent value, and a credit to the author. We shall welcome the future 
numbers of "Gleanings." E. A. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Jacobs, J. Warren. Gleanings No. II. The Story of a Martin Colony 
Illustrated). Published by the author at Waynesburg, Pa. Price, 35c. 

Knight, Wilbur C. The Birds of Wyoming. (Bull. No. 55, Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station. Laramie, Wyo.), 8 vo., pp. 174, numerous half-tone 
plates and text illustrations. Sent free on application to the Director, 
Experiment Station, Laramie, Wyo. 

Journal Maine Om. Soc, Vol. V., No. i. January, 1903. 

Educational Leaflet (illustrated), National Committee of Audubon Socie- 
ties. New York City, 1903. No. i. The Night Hawk; No. 2, The 
Morning Dove. 

Ridgeway, Robert. The Birds of North and Middle America. Part II. Bull. 
No. 50, U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1902. 8 vo. xx.-t-834 pages; 
xxii. plates. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM 

A RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD (AGELAINUS PHOENICEUS), AT 

DRATON PLANES DURING THE WINTER 1901-2. 
Editor of the Bulletin : 

The Red-wing that you wish to know about made its winter quarters 
in a marsh which was covered with cat-tail stalks and long grass, and filled 
an area of about an acre. It was* also well protected by surrounding hills 
and trees. The first time I noticed this bird was on a cold day about the 
last of December, he was sitting on a cat-tail stalk, with his head snuggled 
down in his feathers, which appeared to be on end. 

As I approached he suddenly braced up and flew about two rods to 
another stalk which convinced me that he was well and not wotmded as I 
had supposed. About three weeks later I happened to pass this same marsh 
when I noticed him again sitting near the same place as before. This day 
I tried to catch him but could not succeed as I could not get closer than 
twenty feet of him. 

He finally left the marsh but stayed away only for a short time. By 
this time I became thoroughly convinced that he could care for himself so 
I left the marsh returning only at intervals from then to the middle of March. 
To my surprise he lived through the Winter and was at last lost among 
the Spring migrants of his kind that arrived in March. 

B. Stowell. 

Pontiac, Mich, 
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BOTAURUS LENTIGINOSUS IN OAKLAND COUNTY IN WINTER. 

An adult male American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus) was captured 
at Waterford, Oakland County on January ist, 1903, by R. E. Miller. It 
died three days later in spite of the fact that it was given proper food. The 
bird had evidently lived upon frogs which were secured from a small stream 
in the marsh which did not freeze over. When caught a good sized frog 
could be felt in the oesaphaugus. 

The bird was in fine plumage and apparently uninjured but upon disec- 
ticn its right humurous proved to be broken near the condyles — thus depriv- 
ing it of the power of flight. Small shot were found imbedded in the walls 
of the abdomen. This specimen was mounted by L. J. Eppinger and is now 
in my collection. A. W. Blain, Jr. 



WHISTLING SWAN IN WASHTENAW COUNTY. 

A male Whistling Swan {Olor Columhianus) was taken at Whitmore 

Lake, Washtenaw County, on March 7th, 1903, by T. F. Taylor. The speci- 
men was in fine condition. A. B. Covert. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



AN ADDITION TO THE AVIFAUNA OF KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 

In the "Ornithologist and Oologist" of 1885 appeared my list of the birds 
of Kalamazoo County. This list annotated and embraced two hundred and 
thirty species. From that date until January, 1898, were added, with the aid 
of my friends, nine more species, which additions were recorded in the Janu- 
ary, ^98, issue of the ''Bulletin'' of the Mich. Orn. Club. 

Since that date, but one new species has been recorded in this country, 
the Black Tern (Hydrochelidon nigra Surinam ensis) , which appeared at Long 
Lake, about eight miles from Kalamazoo, in May, 1898. A pair of them built 
a nest and laid three eggs, which were noted on May 27 of that year. 

This is not brought to the notice of observers because of the rarity of 
the species, for the nesting of this bird is a common occurrence at the St. 
Clair Flats and several other points in the Great Lake Region, but it is noted 
here to show how birds will extend their range. This makes two hundred 
and forty species for Kalamazoo County. Morris Gibbs, M. D., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 



BREEDING OF THE HENSLOW'S SPARROW IN CALHOUN 

COUNTY. 

On May 31st, 1896, I found a nest and four fresh eggs of the Henslow's 
Sparrow (Ammodramus henslowii) near Hart's Lake, Calhoun County. The 
nest was situated in the tall grass in an open meadow, and is composed of 
dry grass. 

This set is a typical one, the eggs differing in appearance from any other 
sparrow, the nearest resemblance being that of the Grasshopper Sparrow. 
The eggs, which have a greenish gray cast, are beautifully marked with 
blotches and dots of brown and lilac. The set exhibits the following respective 
measurements: 74x52, 74x52, 74x53 and 76x52. The eggs are not as glossy 
as those of the Grasshopper Sparrow and are easily distinguished from them. 

'Battle Creek, Mich. . E. Arnold. 
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NOTES ON THE BLACK TERN. 

The following are extracts from my note book : 

June 17th, 1900— Mouth of Middle Channel, St. Qair Flats. I found a 
nest containing six Black Tern eggs, which could be easily separated into 
two sets of three, as two distinct types of eggs were represented. My brother 
took a nest of six eggs from this same island in 1899. This island is about 
100 by 200 feet. Total nests for island were: Black Tern 14, Pied-billed 
Grebe 2, Florida Gallinule 2, Common Tern 3, Least Bittern i, Long-billed 
Marsh Wren 4. 

June i6th, 1901 — Mouth of Middle Channel, St. Clair Flats. Took another 
nest of six Black Tern eggs from this island. These were also the property 
of two birds, ground color brown in three and remainder greenish, former 
under size and blunt, latter normal. Remarks: The six of 1900 were far 
advanced, so did not take them. Sets of four are much rarer than six and 
the few we have found were undoubtedly deposited by a single bird. 

Detroit, Mich. Walter C. Wood. 



A LONE FISHER. 



Surprises are always a joy to the bird-student, and especially in the Win- 
ter, when our local bird fauna is so limited. 

On Jan. 14th of this year I received the greatest surprise of the season 
in the form of a Belted Kingfisher in the Water Works Park of this city. 
It semed very funny to see a bird which we associate with a June camp, 
flying around when the ground was covered with snow and the river with 
ice. Why he should stay at this dreary place during our long cold winter 
months is indeed a puzzle to me, the only feeding place which he could find 
being a small canal into which empties the warm, water from the water works, 
and therefore does not freeze over. C. F. Freiburger, Jr., 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 21, 1903. 



PERSONALS 



Leon J. Cole is studying in Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Cole writes that he 
still considers himself a Michigander, and expects to be with us during 
our Summer meetings. 

Mr. Herbert E. Sargent has been elected curator of the Kent Museum 
at Grand Rapids. 

Hon. Chase S. Osborn, of Sault Ste. Marie, is now traveling in Europe. 
We have confidence in believing that he will upon his return join the ranks 
of the M. O. C, and give it his cordial support, as heretofore. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING BIRD DISTRIBUTION. 

Field ornithology will interest a greater number of the members of the 
Michigan Ornithological Club than any other aspect of bird study. This will 
be also, without doubt, its greatest field of usefulness. The extensive collec- 
tions and libraries which are necessary for taxonomic and anatomical studies 
are beyond the reach of most of us. To know our limitations is one of the 
first conditions for determining what we should avoid, and at the same time 
what we may reasonably expect to accomplish. General aims are all very well 
in their proper places, but when it comes to practical concrete work a limited 
and definite aim is necessary. The Committee on Geographical Distribution 
of the Club has therefore decided to recommend that all the members of the 
Club make accurate and detailed notes for this season on the following birds : 

Brown Thrasher Baltimore Oriole 

Screech Owl Orchard Oriole 

Towhee Humming Bird. 

Full data regarding the following points is desired: Date of spring 
arrival, when first abundant, length of breeding season, date of fall departure, 
and relative abundance. In some cases an exact count can be made of the 
number of individuals observed. With regard to the Screech Owl it is 
especially important to record the exact number, and the color of each indi- 
vidual, whether red or gray, in order that the relative abundance of these 
two forms may be determined. The collection of this data is to be consid- 
ered of primary importance. In addition to this work all members, in Mich- 
igan especially, are also urged to work up their local list. Migration blanks 
will be furnished to all members on application to the Secretary of the Club. 
At the end of the season this data is to be sent to the Chairman at the 
address given below. This data will then be prepared for publication by the 
Committee and full credit will be given to each person for all data received. 

Chas. C Adams. 

Museum, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



MINUTES OF CLUB MEETINGS. 

In response to a circular letter sent out by Alex. W. Blain, Jr., the 
Michigan Ornithological Club was reorganized February 13th, 1903, at Mr. 
Blain's residence, 131 Elmwood Ave., Detroit. Mr. Blain was appointed 
Chairman of meeting and B. H. Swales, Temporary Secretary. 

The officers were elected as folows : A. B. Covert, of Ann Arbor, Presi 
dent; Dr. P. E. Moody, of Detroit, Vice-President; B. H. Swales, of De- 
troit, Secretary-Treasurer, and A. W. Blain, Jr., Editor and Business Manager. 

Discussion followed on the Gub publication and it was decided to con- 
tinue the former "Bulletin." The annual dues were made one dollar, includ- 
ing the club organ. 

A Committee on Bird Protection was elected as follows: E. Arnold, 
of Battle Creek, Chairman; Prof. Walter B. Barrows, of the Agricultural 
College, J. B. Purdy, of Plymouth, and Wm. Dutcher, of New York City. 

Chas. C. Adams, N. A. Wood and A. B. Covert were appointed a com- 
mittee to revise the constitution. 

A letter was read from T. F. Mcllwraith announcing the death of his 
father, Thomas Mcllwraith, one of the oldest ornithologists of the Great Lake 
Region. 
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Meeting adjourned to February 27. 

February ^7.— Meeting held at the Detroit Museum of Art. President 
Covert in chair. About twenty members present 

Report of Committee on Constitution read and adopted by articles and 
sections. 

J. Clair Wood, of Detroit, and A. B. Covert, of Ann Arbor, were elected 
Associate Editors of the "Bulletin." 

A Committee on Geographical Distribution was elected consisting of 
Chas. C. Adams, Chairman; Prof. W. B. Barrows and B. H. Swales. 

Director A. H. Griffith tendered the use of the Museum of Art as a 
place of meeting for which he was given a vote of thanks. 

Meeting adjourned to March 27, at Ann Arbor. 

March 13th. — Special meeting called by the President. Held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Blain. ^ 

Decided that all members be admitted to the Club whose names are 
now on the Secretary's books. 

Bryant Walker, of Detroit, was elected an additional member of the 
Committee on Geographical Distribution. 

Discussion followed on the Constitution. Amendments and corrections 
were made and adopted. 

Meeting adjourned to March 27th at Ann Arbor. 

This meeting will be held in connection with the meetings of the Michi- 
gan Academy of Science. 

BRADSHAW H. SWALES, 

Secretary. 

The fourth meeting of the Club was held at Ann Arbor on March <27th 
in Prof. Adams' office in the U. of M. Museum. Two sessions were held. 
About thirty members were present including Prof. Walter B. Barrows, and 
other leading naturalists of the state. The full minutes will be published 
in the June issue. 
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A LIST OF THE LAND BIRDS OF SOUTHEASTERN 

MICHIGAN. 

BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 

( Continued from page 17) . 

40. Trochilus colubris (Linn). 

Ruby-Throated Humming Bird. — Summer resident, fairly abundant. I 
have recorded it as early as April 28 (1902), and as late as May 12 (1894). 
However, the first week in May generally sees the bird here. Departs about 
the middle of September. In 1893 I saw several as late as October 2nd. I 
found a late set of two fresh eggs on July 15th, 1896. 

41. Tsrrannus tyrannus (Linn). 

King Bird. — A common summer resident. I seldom see the bird until 
about May 3rd, but occasionally it arrives in late April — April 27th, 1889, 
April 30, 1896, and April 30, 1897. Seldom seen after September first. 

42. M3niarchus crinitus (Linn). 

Crested Flycatcher. — Fairly abundant summer resident — apparently 
more so than ten years ago. Arrives the latter part of April — my earliest 
bird came April 9, 1889. Departs September 10-15. 

43. Sayomis phoebe (Lath). 

Phoebe — Our most abundant Tyrannidae. Arrives from March 16 (1902), 
to April 3 (1891). Departs about the loth of October. My latest record is 
October 20, 1889. 

44. Sayomis saya (Banap). 

Say's Phoebe — One bird taken at Grosse Isle, 1853, according to Rev. 
Chas. Fox. Given in Miles' list of i860. 
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45. Contopus vircns (Linn). 

Wood Pewee. — Abmndant summer resident. Varies to a considerable 
extent in its dates of arrival. In 1890 and 1902 I observed my first birds May 
3rd, and in 1896 «nd 1899 "ot until May 14th. Departs about September 
15-20. My latest record is October 5, 1889. 

46. Empidonax flayiventris (Baird). 

Yellow- Bellied Flycatcher. — A rare migrant. I have never seen the 
bird, but it has been taken in Wayne County by E. W. Durfee. (Cook, Birds 
of Mich., 96.) 

47. Empidonax virescens (Vieill). 

Green-Crested Flycatcher. — A fairly common summer resident arriving 
about the middle of May. Departs the latter part of August. Generally fre- 
quents thicker portions of the v^roodlands than other flycatchers. 

48. Empidonax traillii alnorum (Brewst). 

Alder Flycatcher. — An abundant summer resident breeding commonly 
in the orchards and thickets bordering the v^roods. I have seen it as early as 
May 6 (1894), but generally not until the middle of the month. Departs 
September 10-17. 

49. Empidonax minimus (Baird). 

Least Flycatcher. — Fairly common summer resident. I have never seen 
it before April 29th (1900), generally not until May 15. Departs during the 
first week in September. 

50. Otocoris alpestris praticola (Hensh). 

Prairie Horned Lark. — Resident. However, a number of the species 
are migrants. I have seen the bird cornmon in every month of the year. 
Breeds in March and April. I found a late set June 19, 1895. 

51. Cyanocitta cristata (Linn). 
Blue-Jay. — Resident, abundant. 

52. Corvus corax principalis (Ridgw). 

Northern Raven. — "Formerly common in Wayne County" (J. S. Tib- 
bets). Now, probably extinct. J. Claire Wood saw a pair in 1885. Mcll- 
wraith in his "Birds of Ontario" (276), records a bird in his collection that 
was shot at the St. Clair Flats. He was informed that it was an occasional 
visitor there in late fall. I have never heard of the occurrence of this bird 
there in fifteen years. 

53 Corvus americanus (Aud). 

American Crow. — A portion of the species are resident but the main body 
are migrants. Abundant. *" 

54. Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linn). 

Bobolink. — Abundant summer resident. My dates of arrival are May 11, 
1889; May II, 1890; April 29, 1891; April 27, 1892; April 27, 1893; May 5, 
1894; May 5, 1895; April 26, 1896; May 6, 1897; May 7, 1899; May 13, 1900; 
May 12, 1901; April 29, 1902; May 3, 1903. Departs about middle of Sep- 
tember—latest date Sept. 23, 1902. 
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55. Molothrus ater (Bodd). 

CowBiRD. — Common summer resident. Arrives about March 20, lingers 
as late as November 3rd. I have one record of the bird in winter when I 
saw several in January, 1890, feeding with the English sparrows in the city. 

56. Agelaius phoeniceus (Linn). 

Red-Winged Blackbird. — Very abundant summer resident. My earliest 
birds were seen February 26, 1891 ; latest arrivals April i, 1900. The main 
body are gone generally by October 20th, but I have seen flocks as late as 
November 9th (1902). 

57. Sturnella magna (Linn). 

Meadow Lark. — Common summer resident; a few are resident. Arrives 
from March 5 (894), to March 26 (1899). Depart during the latter part of 
October. A few linger until November ist. 

58. Icterus spurius (Linn.) 

Orchard Oriole. — Not as abundant as /. galbula. Summer resident — 
rather a late arrival — generally not seen until May 10-15. I have seen it as 
early as May 5 (1901). 

59. Icterus galbula (Linn). 

Baltimore Oriole. — Common summer resident. My earliest dates of 
arrival are April 25, 1896, 1899, latest May 7, 1900. Departs in early Sep- 
tember. 

60. Scolecophagus carolinus (Mull). 

Rusty Blackbird. — Very abundant during the migrations — March and 
October. J. Claire Wood shot one bird January 25, 1891, near the River 
Rouge, which is the only winter record. 

61. Quiscalus suiscula aeneus (Ridgw). 

Bronzed Grakle. — Abundant summer resident. Arrives usually during 
the second week in March, although in 1891 they came February 24, in 1896 
not until March 29. Departs the latter part of October. Some years a few 
finger until November — in 1901, the 3rd. One winter record in December 
of 1894. 

62. Cocothraustes vespertinus (Coop). 

Evening Grosbeak. — A rare straggler. I have never noted it except in 
March and April. A flock of about two hundred birds were first observed by 
J. Claire Wood, March 3rd, 1889, north of Detroit. These were very tame and 
unsuspicious and lingered in the same locality until the 25th of April. I saw 
one bird on November 16, 1889. In April, 1890, several were seen by Mr. 
Wood. Since 1890 none have been seen here. Mr. Samuel Spicer of Good- 
rich, Genessee Co., informs me that a female of this species was seen in 
January, 1903, on his farm, remaining for several days. 

63. Carpodacus purpureus (Gmel). 

Purple Finch. — Not common, migrant, usually seen in April. My earli- 
est records are March i, (1903), March 6 (1892). Latest date May 8 (1897). 
Seldom noted in the fall. 
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64. Laxia curvirostra minor (Brehm). 

American Crossbill. — A rare winter visitor. I have never seen the bird 
here personally. Mr. Purdy has noted it at Plymouth in winter and early 
spring. Two were taken in Wayne County in January, 1892, by D. Sanderson. 
The absence of pine probably accounts for the absence of this bird and L. 
leucoptera in Wayne County. 

65. Loxia Icncoptcra (Gmel). 

White Winged Crossbill. — Very rare winter visitor. One pair were shot 
near Plymouth, according to Mr. Purdy. However, it has been taken in 
Oakland and Genessee Counties, north of here. Mr. Samuel Spicer records 
a pair breeding at Goodrich, Genessee County, in 1888. (O. & O., 1889). 

66. Acanthis linaria (Linn). 

Redpoll. — An irregular visitor in winter and spring. Not common. 

67. Spinus tristis (Linn). 

American Goldfinch. — Common resident, not as abundant in winter. 

68. Spinus pinus (Wils). 

Pine Siskin. — An irregular visitor in winter, occasionally in spring and 
fall. It is common some years, in others entirely absent. 

69. Passerina nivalis (Linn). 

Snowflake. — Abundant during some winters, in others apparently ab- 
sent. I have noted it as early as October 31 (1902), and as late as March 16, 
(1903). Abundant during the winter of 1901 and 1902. 

70. Calcarius lapponicus (Linn). 

Lapland Longspur. — A rare winter and summer visitor. Neither Mr. 
Wood or myself have ever observed the bird here. Mr. Alexander records 
it during (Butler's '*Birds of Indiana," page 930) the winters of 1891 and 
1892 and springs of 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, near Plymouth. Mcllwraith 
(Birds of Ontario) records a large flock seen in early May at Mitchell's Bay, 
on the Canadian side of the Flats, and a number were secured. 

71. Poocaetes gramineus (Gmel). 

Vesper Sparrow. — Abundant summer resident. Arrives usually in early 
April, sometimes as early as March 19 (1897), March 20, 1892. Departs in 
early November. I have seen it as late as November 24, 1889, a mild fall, 
and November 10, 1902. 

72. Ammodramus sandwichiensis savanna (Wils). 

Savanna Sparrow. — A fairly common migrant. April, September and 
October, more abundant during the fall. 

ys. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus (Wils) . 

Grasshopper Sparrow. — A rather rare summer resident. It may be more 
common than supposed, owing to its secluded and skulking habits. J. Qaire 
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Wood added the bird to the list of breeding birds of Wayne County by finding 
a nest and four eggs May 28, 1902. Mr. Purdy says "increasingly abundant 
at Plymouth." 

74. Ammodramus hcnslowii (Aud). 

Henslow^s Sparrow. — Rare summer resident. Mr. J. B. Purdy records 
a nest found July 27, 1893, near Plymouth (Auk, 1897, 220). W. E. Saunders 
observed several near the mouth of the Thames River, Ontario, bordering 
the Flats, also two at Sarnia, July 2. (Bull. Mich. Ornith, Club. Vol. 2). 

75. Ammodramus nelsoni (Allen) . 

Nelson's Sparrow. — One record only — J. Claire Wood shot an adult 
male Sept. 27, 1893, on a mudflat bordering the Rouge River, which is now 
in my collection. , 

76. Chondestes grammacus (Say). 

Lark Sparrow. — A rare summer resident. We have seldom noted it of 
late years. Mr. J. C. Wood, E. W. Durfee and myself have found it nesting 
here. 

yT. Zonotrichia Icucophrys (Forst). 

White- Crow NED Sparrow. — Common migrant in May and October. I 
have seen it as early as April 27 (1889) and as late as May 21 (1899). 

78. Zonotrichia albicollis (Gmel). 

White-Throated Sparrow. — Very common during the migrations — April 
and early May, September and October. More aboundant than Z. leucophyrs. 

79. Spizella monticola (Gmel) . 

Tree Sparrow. — Abundant winter resident, remaining as late in the spring 
as April 7 (1891 and 1901), and April 5 (1903), Returns in late October. 

80. Spizella socialis (Wills). 

Chipping Sparrow. — Common summer resident. Arrives generally in 
early April, but I have seen it as early as March 29 (1891). I have seen a 
few as late as October 25 (1893), but the bulk of the species leave much 
earlier. 

81. Spizella pusilla (Wils) . 

Field Sparrow. — Abundant summer resident. Arrives usually in early 
April, sometimes during the last part of March. In 1903 I saw my first birds 
March 19, an unusually early date. Departs in late September. October 19, 
1889, is my latest record date. 

82. Junco hy emails (Linn) . 

Slate-Colored Junco. — A common migrant, a number remain throughout 
the winter. Junco drifts from north about the 15th of October. I have 
observed them as late in the spring as May 7 (1889), but the middle of 
April generally sees the bulk gone. 
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83. Melospiza melodia ( Wils) . 

Song Sparrow. — Common summer resident. A few are resident in 
certain favored localities, generally near the Detroit River. Arrives from 
March 3 (1901), to as late as March 2^ (1896). Departs mainly in late Octo- 
ber. A few can be seen as late as November 10 (1901-1902). 

84. Melospiza lincolni (Aud). 

Lincoln Sparrow. — A rare transient during the migrations. J. Claire 
Wood shot a male October i, 1900, which is now in my collection. 

85. Melospiza georgiana (Lath). 

Swamp Sparrow. — ^A fairly common migrant — a few may possibly 
breed, J. Claire Wood saw a pair June 8, 1902, in an inland swamp, which 
probably had a nest near by. Mr. Purdy says that it breeds at Plymouth. I 
have found it more common in October. 

86. Passerella iliaca (Merr). 

Fox Sparrow. — Not a common migrant, and according to my experience, 
not as abundant as it was in the 8o's. Appears from March 23 (1889) to 
April 13 (1889). Noted in fall as late as October 13, (1889). Some seasons 
pass and I do not see a single bird. 

87. Pipilo erythrophthalnius (Linn) . 

TowHEE. — Common summer resident. Appears from March 16, 1894, n^y 
earliest arrival, until the end of March. Departs about the 20th of October. 
I have seen it as late as November 3 (1901). Have never observed it in 
winter. 

88. Cardinalis cardinalis (Linn). 

Cardinal. — A rare transient visitor generally seen only in winter. I have 
but few records of the bird here — November, 1897, December 8, 1899, January 
26, 1901, February 22, 1902, January i, 1903. I saw one male May 19, 1901, 
in my yard at Detroit — the only bird noted except in winter. 

{To he continued.) 



LOCAL HERONIES. 

J. CLARE WOOD. 



Of the twelve species of herons that breed in the United States the Great 
Blue {Arda herodias) has the most extended range, nesting colonies being 
common from Washington to southern California, Maine to Florida. They 
are, perhaps, more abundant along the gulf coast than elsewhere, some of the 
colonies numbering thousands of nests. As may be supposed they are com- 
nK)n throughout Michigan and nearly every county can claim at least one 
colony. That th« Great Blue Heron bred more abundantly in former years, 
there can be no doubt, and, accepting the authority of old residents, all the 
townships bordering the Detroit river contained colonies. The nearest to this 
city, of which I have authentic information, was about six miles from thfe 
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present limits in Ecorse, but this ceased to exist some thirty years ago. A 
rather large community flourished in Brownstown up to ten years ago, when 
the cutting away of the timber drove them elsewhere. I know of but four 
existing colonies at the present writing, and of these I have failed to visit the 
one in Washtenaw County. Two are in Wayne County and about three miles 
apart, but their feeding grounds lie in opposite directions, one patronizing the 
Huron River and the other what is known as the River Rouge. 

I did not learn of this Huron colony until last March, when I made a 
survey of the woods that contained it. Five nests were counted — one in a 
sycamore and the remainder in elms. The farmers could tell me nothing 
except that last year a severe storm blew some of the nearly grown young 
from the nests which they captured, and also that in 1901 the nests numbered 
fourteen. 

The other herony was found on April 22, 1900, but as this was too early 
for eggs, I favored it with another visit May 6. The nests were in sycamore 
trees and, like all I have seen, were as far out on the branches as safety would 
permit. They were four in number — two in a living tree and the remainder 
in one entirely dead and consequently inaccessible. The nests examined were 
85 and 90 feet above the ground by actual measurement, and about 30 feet 
lower than the other two. They contained three and four eggs, and as incu- 
bation had commenced these set^ were doubtless complete. During the fol- 
lowing winter both trees were cut down, and only two pair nested in the 
vicinity during 1901-2. These were probably the birds that occupied the dead 
tree and were not molested. As I have not disturbed them let us hope they 
will continue to nest for many years. The chances seem good as the nests 
are in high sycamores and the birds so wary that I have never been within 
gun shot of them. 

While on a trip north in the winter of 1898, I noticed a number of large 
nests from the car window. This was in Springfield Township, Oakland 
County, and is what we now call the Clarkston Herony. Not having seen a 
nesting community of these birds I determined to investigate this one, and 
made the trip on May 11, 1900. A large herony is a grand sight, especially 
when viewed for the first time. As I approached, the birds arose by hun- 
dreds and circled overhead, uttering loud honking cries. With heads drawn 
up to the shoulders, necks protruding in lumps, legs trailing behind, and 
great stretch of wings beating the air with slow even strokes, they presented 
a spectacle never to be forgotten. Soon assured of my friendly disposition 
they settled on nests and branches and became indifferent to my presence, 
except when a twig cracked ; they then arose with cries of alarm but quieted 
down in a few moments. The most noticeable characteristic was an absence 
of motion. Their bodies remained like statues and nearly all movement was 
performed by head and neck, but in a slow, gliding manner decidedly snake- 
like. Very few males were present. One of these alighted on the sfide of a 
nest and fed its mate by reguritation. Whether this was the regular custom, 
or the female leaves the nest for the purpose of feeding, or the birds share the 
labor of incubation, could not be determined in the short half hour I was 
in their company. However, I am inclined to the first theory as only females 
were sitting, and there seemed to be one on each nest. In birds that colonize 
for the purpose of breeding one would expect to find the most amiable social 
relations, but such was not the case with these herons. For a female to en- 
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croach upon the territory of another was a declaration of war, and it was 
always the intruder that turned tail. So large were the nests that the setting 
birds were entirely concealed from the ground below, but the erect heads and 




PHOTO BY flALPH W ORKNKLL 

A TREE AT THE CLARKSTON HERONY. 
(Lower nest 92 feet above the ground.) 

long necks of those in neighboring trees were visible. Probably thife was 
not the natural pose, but one of expectation and uneasiness. The nests were 
scattered over about four acres of elm and ash trees, and ranged from one to 
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fourteen per tree, although eight was the usual number. Had it not been a 
case of catch the train or stay all night 1 would have devoted a day to this 
colony as much interesting and valuable data could have been secured. 

A change in train time during the year encouraged a party of us to make 
all preparations for an oological raid upon the herons, and this was executed 
May 9, 1901. Imagine the disappointment when our destination was reached 
— the herony had beent abandoned. Silence reigned and even most of the nests 
destroyed by winter winds. The cause was soon ascertained. Scattered about 
were skeletons and feathers, mostly the remains of young birds. We knew 
what had happened. Young herons remain in the nest until nearly large as 
their parents, and at this stage the farmers had enjoyed a wholesale slaughter. 
However, the herony was not entirely deserted. Amid this story of courage 
and woe there sat a young horned owl {Bubo virginianus) close beside an old 
heron's nest about which clung a profusion of owl feathers. In silence we 
were retracing our steps when our melancholy musings were interrupted by 
a familiar houk and a heron glided into the woods from a great height. We, 
of course, made for the point, but without enthusiasm until the new colony 
was actually sighted. Sad experience had taught these birds the wickedness 
of man, and they left as we approached and perched upon the tamarack trees, 
a quarter of a mile away, where they remained all day, only an occasional 
individual returning to inspect our doings, but always from high in the air. 
Sycamores are. the favorite trees, but we saw none in this wood. The seventy- 
two nests were placed in oak, elm and ash, but mainly the latter. As in the 
old herony the greatest number was in an elm and consisted of ten nests, 
while there was the usual number per tree. They were all similar in appar- 
ance, being deeply hollowed and composed entirely of sticks so compactly and 
strongly interlaced that it was no easy task to dislodge one. This was a 
necessary precaution as they swayed with the lightest breeze. Their average 
height was 85 feet above the ground. The usual number of eggs per set was 
four or five, and six was more common than three. Each set was very uni- 
form in size, shape and color shade, plainly indicating that in no case had more 
than one bird laid in one nest. Incubation varied from slight to far advanced. 
The only fresh egg was in one of these nests in an ash tree. One of the re- 
maining nests held five eggs, while the other was occupied by two of the Red- 
tailed hawk (Buteo borealis) upon the point of hatching. We did not take 
many eggs, and returning to explore this woods the latter part of the month, 
we passed through the herony and could plainly hear the young in the nests. 
Having never seen a heron in the down I climbed to a nest with three young 
and an unfertile egg. Although the birds could not have been more than a 
day old we heard their cries for food before ascending the tree. 

Our next visit was May 3rd, 1902, and we found the colony reduced to 
40 nests and six the greatest number in one tree — an ash this time. Very 
little climbing was done. I ascended a large ash to the three nests it con- 
tained and I secured a set of four and two of five — all fresh. Twenty feet 
below the lowest nest and just sixty-five feet above the ground, the main 
trunk divided into two large branches and, while lowering the herons' eggs 
I noticed a male Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis) carry food into a knot hole at 
this fork. The depth of this hollow was three inches, and its width five. 
The nest was composed entirely of rabbit and mouse hair and held eight 
slightly incubated eggs, one of which was cracked. I also flushed a Crow 
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from her two eggs, and two newly hatched young. The nest was about 
thirty feet up and the lowest in the herony. While most of the party were 
busy with the herons, I spent some hours watching a pair of Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus varius.) They continually went the rounds of all 
suitable nesting sites, but always within the boundaries of the herony. I 
finally concluded they would occupy a dead birch or elm stub. My last trip 
was May 30, and made especially to look up the sapsuckers. They were at 
home in the elm which was about forty feet high, and between two large ash 
trees occupied by herons' nests. The cavity was seven inches deep and three 
by five in diameter, and the entrance just one foot below the stub top. It 
contained six slightly incubated eggs. I saw no sapsuckers elsewhere in the 
woods, and am positive no crows were breeding except the pair in the colony.* 
Thus concludes my experience with this much persecuted and very in- 
teresting community of herons. It is useless to lament the wholesale slaugh- 
ter as extermination is far in advance of adequate protection. From more 
than two hundred nests on the first visit it has decreased to forty,* but as the 
birds are now thoroughly acquainted with man's wonton cruelty let us hope 
for a brighter future. 

Detroit, Mich. 



I would not credit to socialistic tendency the presence of the tive species found nest- 
ing. Surroundings most congenial to their tastes might have been the cause, hut I am in- 
clined to the opinion of protective influence. It is certain no safer site tfbuld have been 
chosen, as among the big herons and nests these lesser people escaped notice except from 
prying oological eyes. The discovery of these crows caused the most surprise, as bringing 
into association the two reverses — herons nest in communities, but are otherwise more or 
less solitary, while crows do not nest in colonics, but otherwise are more or less gregarious. 



Since writing the above I have visited the three colonies for 1903, with the following 
results: Huron River, 5 nests; River Rouge, 1 nest; Clarkston, 19 nests, exclusive of 5 
in the old herony. Some interesting data was secured for future use. 
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BUBO VIRGINIANUS IN MICHIGAN. 

EDWARD ARNOLD. 

The Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus) is quite common throughout 
the state at all seasons. My observations cover principally Calhoun and 
Kalamazoo Counties where the bird is very common. The female is larger 
than the male, more powerful and according to my observations much more 
vicious in the defence of its home and young. 

This species is partial to river bottom land and prefers to nest close to 
running streams or water. Although hollow trees are fairly abundant where 
I hunted, the bird prefers to nest outside and lays its eggs in old nests of 
red-shouldered and red-tailed hawks, sometimes taking possession of, crows 
nests. Have found nests with but one egg badly incubated, once with one 
egg only addled. Two eggs are the usual set and twice I have found nests 
with three young. 

A sharp rap on the tree trunk will usually scare the parent off the eggs or 
young and unless the eggs are almost hatched or the young just out of the 
shell the parents keep a respectable distance away. Twice I have been struck 
on the back by the enraged female, each time the nest contained young just 
hatched. The birds observed by me usually commence laying the latter part 
of February. 

This bird is known by hunters and farmers as the cat and hoot owl, and 
is the most distructive and powerful of its family in North America. It 
destroys poultry, rabbits, ducks (wild and domestic) crows, skunks, r^ts, 
mice, moles, flickers, red-headed woodpeckers, bob-whites, grouse, woodcock, 
squirrels, etc., in fact, it is king of the woods and takes its tribute night and 
day. In hunting for its nest I have often been guarded to the vicinity by 
the noise of a flock of crows chasing it. It takes tribute of the crow at night 
and that bird recognizes it as its enemy and pursues it whenever it makes its 
appearance in the day time. I have seen as many as forty crows following 
it in the woods from tree to tree. 

When the nest contains young it is usually well stocked with various 
parts of birds and beasts, usually the hind quarters, generally the head is eaten 
first. One nest I found with young early in April, 1902, had the wing of a 
crow, the back of a white buck, several hind quarters of rats and mice, and 
the hind part of a rabbit — 'several pounds in all. From my journal I take the 
following notes: 

These birds are constant residents where ever found, and if the woods is 
tolerably large can usually be found in some tree the year around close to the 
nesting tree — the male usually occupies a hollow tree during the day is un- 
sociable, and two pairs rarely occupy the same woods. Both birds are rather 
noisy during January, February and March, the nesting period. 

I have shot horned owls the year around, and have never found one in 
poor condition, which is proof that it is able to procure abundance of food at 
all tirqes. Incubation lasts about four weeks, and both birds sit on the eggs, 
the female the greater portion of the time. On March 2nd, 1895, in company 
with Mr. Corwin, of Vicksburg, I found a nest in a tamarack tree near Barton 
Lake, about three miles southwest of Vicksburg, Kalamazoo County. The 
nest was a large one placed about fifl^ feet up. The female left nest as I 
struck the tree with my spurs. Set consisted of two eggs incubated about 
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one-fourth. Female flew away and made no noise. Saw two males flying in 
the direction of the nest shortly before I found it. Time, 4 p. m. Weather, 
clear. 

March 5th, 1895, Calhoun County, about two miles northwest of Penfield, 
I took two almost fresh eggs from a nest in a tamarack tree in a swamp. 
Nest large and conspicuous, and not more than forty feet up. Female left 
nest as soon as I struck the tree. There was snow on the edge of the nest, 
which was flat, made of large and small sticks and lined with a few feathers 
from the breast of the female. Saw but one of the birds. Time, 10.30 a. m., 
was alone. 

March 28th, 1895, Kalamazco County. Nest in large white oak sixty feet 
up — an old nest of the red-shoulder hawk. Season of 1894, took two young 
Buteos from it. The female Bubo flew from it as I struck the tree. Nest 
made of sticks and twigs lined with leaves, contained two eggs almost fresh. 
Saw both birds in the vicinity of the nest; believe they were the same pair 
I robbed March 2nd, 1895. Nest was across the lake from old one on high 
ground, the woods was medium sized. The eggs were about the same size 
as the former set. A late nesting. 

February 27th, 1896, Calhoun County. Took two fresh eggs from same 
nest as I took set March 5th, 1895, in tamarack tree, two miles from Penfield. 
The eggs were warm, but I did not see the parent. Nest well lifted with 
feathers from parent's breast, feathers also clung to the surrounding branches 
and could be plainly seen from the ground. Parents noisy in wood while I 
climbed to the nest. Size of eggs 2.24x1.92 and 2.27x1.91. 

March 24th, 1896. Two and one-half miles east of Penfield, close to 
river on bottom land. Eggs laid on bark and dust in a large broken top of 
a soft maple, thirty feet up. Nest contained one addled egg and one young 
bird scantly feathered. Besides the lining of feathers the nest contained the 
hind quarters of a rabbit. A large male bird flew around the adjoining limbs 
uttering their peculiar Boo-hoo-0-0. The eggs were dark cream in color and 
quite glossy. The female wore a very dark plumage. 

March 25th, 1896, near Scott's, Kalamazoo County, in a swamp close to 
a trout brook, near to a railroad track. Nest fifty feet from ground in the top 
of a yellow birch. The nest contained three birds, all different sizes, one 
about four days old, one ten days aixi the other about two weeks. The two 
largest of the young snapped their bills at me. The female also flew around 
snapping her bills. Weather, very cold. 

March 27th, 1896, Pine Lake, Ingam County. Nest sixty feet up in a 
tamarack, very flimsy and shallow, made mostly of tamarack and other twigs. 
Female left nest upon my approach. Down was hanging from nest and 
adjacent limbs. Contained one addled egg. 

February 17th, 1897. Nest in a dead tamarack, near Vicksburg, Kala- 
mazoo County. Forty-five feet up contained one fresh egg. Nest made of 
sticks, no lining. The single egg was heavily stained, I visited the nest several 
times, after parent had apparently deserted the nest. 

April 8th, 1897, took two eggs, incubated about ten days; 55 feet up in 
an old hawk's nest in a soft maple tree two and one-half miles east of Scjott, 
Kalamazoo. Parents noisy— very late for their eggs. 
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This year I went March ist, with a friend after the horned owls. Scared 
one out of an old sycamore tree; but it contained no eggs. Scared another 
off of an old nest in a beech tree, it also was empty. 

On March 4th, in company with Mr. Corwin, visited nest near Vicksburg. 
Nest close to stream, situated in crotch of large white oak, sixty feet up. The 
two eggs were incubated about two weeks. The nest was very old. The 
female left before we landed the boat about fifty feet away. I had a hard 
climb after the eggs as the tree was covered with old bark very thick and 
brittle. After the female left nest a lot of crows pursued her around the 
woods, chasing her back to her nest as I was putting eggs in a cigar box pre- 
paring to come back to terra-Hrma. 

From this it will be seen that so far as my observations go this bird 
invariably choses open nests in trees, lays from one to three eggs, usually 
two. Is partial to swamp and bottom land and loves to be near to water. 

Battle Creek, Mich., March 7, 1903. 



REMARKS ON THE RECENT CAPTURE OF A KIRTLAND'S 
WARBLER IN MICHIGAN. 

' ADOLPHE B. COVERT. 

On the 15th day of June, 1903, Mr. Earl Frothingham, an assistant in 
the Museum of the University of Michigan, added another specimen of the 
rare warbler D. Kirtlandi to the growing list of that bird in tjie middle west, 
making the 23rd specimen recorded and the 7th for the State of Michigan. 
This last specimen, a male, was taken in the Western part of Oscoda County 
near the boundary line of Crawfond County. This section of country is a 
part of the Canadian Life Zone of Lower Michigan. Mr. Frothingham tells 
me that he saw and could have easily taken three more specimens, that they 
were in full song and every indication pointed that they were nesting close 
by. In speaking of its song, habits, etc., Mr. Frothingham gives me the fol- 
lowing verbal account: 

The immediate section of the country where we observed these birds 
was covered with tall scattering Jack Pines interspersed with . Poplars and 
low underbrush consisting of Blackberries, wild Raspberries, briars, oaks, 
fallen trees, decaying logs, and tall sentinel like dead pines, blackened and 
seared by forest fires. In many places could be found a luxuriant growth 
of sweet ferns, wintergreens, and a rank growth of grass, in others, the 
grass was stunted and scattering. Small Norway Pines growing in clumps, 
dead trees, still standing stripped of their bark and limbs and whitened by 
the elements, many small swamp like spots covered with spagnumn-mass, 
and a low gnowth of cedar trees. Level tracts of country consisting of a 
light sandy soil, struggling weeds, and a weak growth of grass, the whole 
sparcely covered with stunted Norway Pines. This last being the charac- 
teristic "Norway Plains" of the pine region of Michigan. 

In this varied tangled growth Mr. Frothingham found D. Kirtlandi in 
company with the following birds : Black-throated Green Warbler, Red 
Start, Juncos feeding young. Hermit Thrushes in full song. Black-throated 
Blue Warblers, Nashville Warblers, Solitary Vireos, Black and White Creep- 
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ing Warblers, three-toed Woodpeckers, Chestnut Sided Warblers, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers, and Maryland Yellow-throats. Spruce Grouse followed 
by their young trailed over the spagnumn moss and Belted Kingfishers 
sounded their rattle from the banks of the Au Sable. Mr. Frothingham 
states that the bird reminded him very much of the Yellow-rumped Warbler 
in action, moving sideways on the smaller limbs and keeping up a jerking 
motion of its tail with a constant chipping as if concerned about its nest — 
then with a sudden motion it would decend to the ground only to reappear 
through the tangled mass of ferns and under-brush — perch himself on some 
blackened stubb, and with head thrown back pour fourth a loud clear song 
of liquid musical notes, the tones being very full. Mr. Frothingham likened 
this song to that of the Maryland Yellow-throat, saying that both birds were 
present and in full song, but that a difference was easily detected and that 
he never mistook them. He also speaks of one instance wherein he had 
discovered a nest containing young of the White-throated sparrow, the 
mother sparrow was very solicitous in uttering her protests and was soon 
joined by a varied company in which was included a D Kirtlandi who 
became very much excited and with jerking tail and loud excited chips, 
uttered rapidly, attempted to drive the intruder a^way. This record adds 
one, more link to verify my prediction of some years ago that Kirtlandi 
would be found nesting in the Canadian Zone of Lower Michigan. At Ann 
Arbor, on May isth, 1875, I took my first specimen of Kirtlands Warbler, 
the condition of this bird's ovaries showed that the eggs would have been 
laid in about two weeks. If the bird had traveled at the rate of forty miles 
a day and had taken a direct line north about four days would have been 
consumed in making the journey to the Canadian Zone of Lower Michigan 
which is about 160 miles direct north from this point. It is a wel knov/i 
fact that birds do not travel in direct lines, but have well established path- 
ways that usually follow river valleys. My studies go to show that all of 
the specimens of Kirtlandi (with one exception — that of Battle Creek) taken 
in the state entered from the basin of old Lake Erie (or as Mr. Frank Leverett 
terms it, Lake Maumee), coming up the valley of the Huron river, crossing 
in Livingston county to the headwaters of the river Saginaw, thence down 
the valley of that river to the mouth of the Tittabawasse river, ascending 
the valley of that river to Lakes Houghton and Higgins. These Lakes being 
in the southern portion of the Canadian Zone. From Houghton Lake the 
birds enter the valley of the headwaters of the south branch of the Au Sable, 
preceding down the valley of that river until they reach the main stream. 
Here a portion find their summer home, others pass on up the valley of the 
Au Sable to its headwaters, crossing here to the yalley of the Indian river 
in Otsego county, descending the valley of the Indian river through the Caro- 
linian Zone of the northmost point of Lower Michigan, crossing the Straits 
of Mackinaw to the Canadian Zone of the Upper Peninsular. Let us take 
my first specimen, she was passing this point (Ann Arbor), May 15th the 
condition of her ovaries showed that in about fourteen days her eggs must 
be laid, to follow the route of these river valleys she must travel about 280 
miles. If she traveled at the ilate of forty miles per day seven days would 
be consumed in making the journey, she would arrive at her nesting place 
May 22. Now give her seven days to build her nest and it brings the date 
May 29, four days are consumed in laying the eggs, this brings our date 
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June 2nd — fourteen days are passed in brooding the eggs — this brings our 
date June 17th. During the brooding time all field naturalists know that the 
males of all birds are beside themselves with joy and wild with song, so 
much so, that it seems at times as if their little breasts must burst with 
gladness; is it the knowledge that reproduction of their kind is about to 
take place? We cannot tell, but we can think. The female sets close now, 
hardly leaving the nest to feed. 

Mr. Frothingham was on the ground June 15th, he saw no female, the 
males were wild with song, singing everywhere. He tells me, "it seems as 
if a dozen were singing at a time," he saw and thoroughly recognized three 
and secured the fourth. He is an accurate observer, a museum worker and 
a fine field naturalist, able to name three-fourths of our Michigan warblers 
by their songs and call notes. When I asked him why he did not secure 
more specimens, he answered like a true gentleman, "I did not feel justified 
in killing more than was absolutely necessary to identify the species." I 
would to heaven there were more like him that we could say it of all. 

My studies prove to me that these birds are mated before leaving their 
winter homes. We know that the males precede the females by about two 
weeks, passing this point May ist; the females pass here May 15th. In the 
case of every specimen taken the ovaries have been examined and were 
fertile, proving that copulation must have taken place before the migrations 
commenced. Accurate observations with domestic birds teach us that eggs 
to prove fertile must be impregnated at least two weeks before being laid. 
Closer attention should be given these points. What we need and want 
is more accurate field workers, not closet specia-makers. There are too 
many of that kind at work now and it is haixi to get birds enough to go 
around so that they can all have one to name. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

We are pleased to welcome to our membership roll no less an ornitholo- 
gist than Otto Widman, of Old Orchard, Mo. Mr. Widman spent from July 
9-23, 1901, at Wequetonsing, Emmet County, Mich., during which time he 
made observations on the birds of that vicinity, the results of which were 
published in the "Auk" Vol. XIX. No. 3. 

Dr. P. E. Moody, Mr. Bert Stowell and A. W. Blain, Jr., spent a pleasant 
week among the birds of northern Oakland County. Starting on May 21st 
with horse, wagon and boat, they traveled many miles, working the lakes, 
woods and fields in quest of bird-notes and specimens. The trip may prove 
the nucleus of a future paper. 

Mr. J. J. Ricks completed his post-graduate course at the U. of M. June, 
1903. He is to accept a position with the legal department of the Illinois 
Central a't Chicago. 

f 

Prof. Chas. C. Adams is to give two courses in zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Summer School. 

Maj. A. H. Boies (Engineer Corps U. S. A.) of Hudson, Mich., one of 
the oldest ornithologists of the state, is situated temporarily at Amherstburg, 
Ontario. He reports little time for bird study at present, but expects to send 
in notes of interest in the near future. 

Mr. Chas. F. Freiburger, Jr., is sailing on the U. S. Lighthouse tender 
"Marigold" among the islands of Lake Superior. We presume he shall 
find much of interest in the bird line, especially with the Gulls and Tertis 
which nest so abundantly on some of the islands. 

We are sorry to learn of the recent sale of the Oological collection of 
Mr. Wm. A. Davison, of Detroit, to E. H. Short, of Rochester, N. Y. It is 
to be regretted that this fine collection could not have been procured by 
some museum in the state rather than to have had it pass into the hands 
of a dealer. 

Among other interesting articles in the "Wilson Bulletin" for March is one 
by Mr. B. H. Swales entitled "Notes on the Winter Birds of Wayne County, 
Mich." The Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association, by 
which the "Wilson Bulletin" has been published, has changed its name to* the 
Wilson Ornithological Club. 

From a recent letter from a former editor of this journal we quote as 
follows: I am just sitting up again from an attack of pneumonia and have 
missed all the wonted pleasure I have, had with the birds. My physician 
tells me I must go west at once, and I expect to start soon for Casm-opolis, 
Washington. I will take Coues and Ridgway and other friends among the 
books and study the birds there if I am able. 

Yours fraternally, 

Manchester, Mich. L. Whitney Watkins. 

Mr. Nomian A. Wood, of the U. of M. Museum, will leave June 29 for 
Oscoda County in search of the Kirtland's Warbler. 
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editorial 

While yet young the Club is accomplishing good work — the meetings 
have been most interesting and profitable to those present, and much im- 
portant work is now well under way. 

It is a regretable fact that most orinthological journals camiot appear 
on time. This fault is examplified by the last and present issues of this 
journal. The habitual late appearance as has been noted before (*'The 
Auk." XVIII., pp. 126) is in most cases due to the contributors who neglect 
getting their MMS. in on time — thus, our apology, is due in the case of this 
issue. We shall have to insist upon receiving MMS. intended for publication 
not later than the 15th of the month preceeding publication. In all cases con- 
tributors should write one side of the paper only and as plainly as possible — 
observance of these rules will save the editor much unnecessary labor. Scien- 
tific names are not always of extreme importance but it is best to insert 
same in all contributions so that no chance of doubt will exist as to what 
species (or sub-species) the notes pertam. 

The editor would request that members send in notes at all times. Some 
may not prove suitable for publication but all will be thankfully received. 

In this number we publish half-tones of four prominent bird-men of 
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this state — this feature will be continued in future issues. Many fine illus- 
trations of birds, nests and eggs shall also be utilized in future issues as 
well as a series of photographs of the musewms of the state at which are 
centered the bird collections — the first of the latter series is given as a 
frontispiece to this number. We cannot say with any certainty what articles 
will appear in the September issue but promise many things of interest to 
bird-students. Among the articles which we shall publish in the near future 
will be a series of papers on the hawks and owls of this state by Edward 
Arnold. The student of geographical distribution will find much of interest 
in an article by Adolphe B. Covert on the Life Zones of Michigan and one 
by Chas. C. Adams on the distribution of the Kirtland Warbler. Short 
interesting notes will form a prominent feature of every issue. 

Two interesting and instructive papers were given under the auspices 
of the Club on May 20th at the Detroit Museum of Art. The first was on 
the "Interpretations of the Weather Maps," by Edgar Nelson Transeau, of 
the University of Michigan. In this paper Mr. Transeau showed how weather 
effected the migrations of birds and consequently how important it was to 
the student to study the weather maps as a means of keeping in touch with 
the weather. This was followed by a paper by Wilbur H. Grant, also of 
the U. of M., on the "Effect of Weather Upon Migration." Mr. Grant was 
apparently familiar with the works cf Brewster, Cooke, Herr Gatke and 
others on migration, but he used the data gathered by members of the Club 
at Ann Arbor this Spring to follow out his theories. 

It is to be regretted that the night was so disagreeable for the papers 
would have proved most profitable to many who might otherwise have 
attended as well as the many members and visitors who did attend. 

The Treasurer desires to call the attention of members who are in 
arrears for dues. The cost of publishing the Bulletin- is much greater than 
is most generally supposed and the Club needs all available funds. The con- 
stituton provides that all members three months in arrears for dues to be 
dropped from the roll. Mr. Swales address is now 191 Kirby Ave., East 
Detroit. Kindly attend to this matter at once. 



We learn from the "U. of M. News-Letter" that "the museum of the 
University of Michigan has recently procured a very valuable collection of 
bird skins, most of which have been collected in southwestern Michigan. 
This collection was made by Dr. Morris W. Gibbs, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
formerly of the University. Dr. Gibbs has published many papers on Michi- 
gan birds, and for this reason his collection is of especial historic value. 
The skins are in excellent condition, and fully supplied with data regarding 
locality and date of capture. The collection numbers about 225 skins, and 
gives a good idea of the bird life of the southwestern part of the state. 

"The University museum stands in great need of similar collections from 
other sections, especially from the northern part of the state, where so little 
bird work has been done. The birds of the southeastern part of the state are 
also poorly represented. It is hoped that friends of the University will aid 
in making the collections in the museum representative of the entire state." 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

A Handbook of the Birds of the United States and Canada. By Thomas 
Nuttall. New Revised and Annotated Edition. By Montague Chamber- 
lain. With additions and one hundred and ten illustrations in color. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 1903. 12 mo. Pages xliv.+473+ix.-f 431. 
Col. pll 20 numerous text cuts. Price, $3.00. 

This book should find a place in the library of every student of birds in 
the lake region. The present work is a reprint of the second edition (1896) 
published in two volumes at $7.50 net. The text is exceedingly interesting, 
and of especial historical interest owing to the relation of the original (1832) 
edition to American Ornithology. The work treats of the birds east of the 
Mississippi, except in such cases where the bird is common to both sections 
of the country. The illustrations are for most parts good — the colored 
ones are at least interesting as they are taken to a great extent from Auduborn 
and Wilson. A biography of its author would have added much to the in- 
terest of this volume. A. W. B., Jr. 

Cassinia. a Bird Annual. Proceedings of the Delaware Valley Ornith- 
ological Club of Philadelphia. No. IV., 1902. Roy, 8 vo. pp. 66. Feb., 
1903. Price, fifty cents. 

The fourth number of the "Proceedings" and the second number under 
the title **Cassinia" (after the well known ornithologist) of this prominent 
bird-club, is full of interesting and good sound articles. With no less an 
editor than Witmer Stone the contents of this production speaks for itself: 
"Edward Harris" (with portrait) ; G. S. Morris, "Henslow's Bunting in New 
Jersey"; S. N. Roads, "The Unusual Flight of White Herons in 1902"; W. 
B. Evans, "Notes on the Germantown Grackle Roost"; A. C. Emlen, "The 
Heart of the New Jersey Pine Barrens" ; H. L. Coggins, "Report on the 
Spring Migration, 1902" ; Witmer Stone, "Elliot Coues on the Death of John 
Cassin." Besides the ornithological papers an abstract of club meetings fox 
1902 is given, also "Bird Club Notes" and a list of the members and officers 
for 1903. A. W. B., Jr. 

A Hand Book of the Detroit Museum of Art (Illustrated). Detroit, 
Michigan, 1902. 

This is a beautifully illustrated volume of eighty-seven pages, giving a 
brief history of the Museum and its collections. It is "issued in the hope that 
the people of Detroit may become better acquainted with this institution and 
its increasing educational value to the public," and we feel sure that its 
mission has been fullfilled by all who have seen the present volume. 

The natural history collections, as well as many of the other collections, 
have had a warm friend in the person of Mr. Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, 
who has spent unlimited time and money in building up and presenting to the 
Museum such collections as he has gathered in his travels to many corners 
of the world. 

The Museum is of particular interest to bird students owing to its fine 
ornithological and Oological collections. Most of the meetings of the Michi- 
gan Ornithological Club have been held within its walls. 

The Museum is soon to have a large addition built on the rear which 
will give still more room to the bird collections. The Museum throughout 
reflects the labor spent by its able director — A. H. Griffith. A. W. B., Jr. 
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Wild Birds in City Parks. By Herbert E. and Alice Hall Walters. A. W. 

Mumford, Chicago, 1903. Paper, pp. 40. Price, 25 cents. 

Nothing in the way of bird lone that has found its way to my desk has 
pleased me more than this little book. In my boyhood days what would I 
have given for a volume of this kind? I find more practical and useful infor- 
mation in it than in any other book of its kind and size that I have ever 
before seen. It deals with one hundred birds found in a Chicago park and 
will be found of much value to students, first as an aid to identification, be- 
cause of the general and particular hints; second, in chapter on how to take 
notes a great many of our older observers could find useful hints. It is a 
field work of pocket size which means a great deal. I should like to sec this 
• book introduced into our public schools. A. B. C. 



The Story of the BIrd Lover. By William Earl Dodge Scott. New York : 
1903. The Outlook Company, x'\.-\-372 pages; i plate. Price. $1.50. 



Am. Ornithology, Vol. III., No. 3-6, March, June, 1903. 

Atlantic Slope Naturalist, Vol. I, Nc. i, 2, March-April, May-June, 1903. 

Auk., Vol. XX., No. 2, April, 1903. 

Bird-Lore, Vol. V., No. 2, 3, March-April, May-June, 1903. 

Condor, Vol. V., No. 2, 3, March-April, May-June, 1903. 

Dutcher, Wm., The Meadowlark. Nat. Comm. of Audubon Soc. Educational 
Leaflet No. 3, New York City, 1903. 

Journal Maine Orn. Soc. Vol. V., No. 2, April, 1903. 

Recreation, Vol, XVIII., No. 3, 4, 5. April-June, 1903. 

Science (N. S)Vol.. XVII., No. 429-441, 1903. 

Wilson Bulletin (No. 42) Vol. X., No. i, March, 1903. 



Rev. W. Leon Dawson, of Columbus, Ohio, has in the course of prepara- 
tion a work which will be of especial interest to all students in the Great 
Lake region. The work of 500 pages will be beautifully illustrated by 80 
colored plates and 200 half tones of birds, and will be exclusively a subscrip- 
tion book. We look foreward with pleasant anticipations for "Dawson's 
Birds of Ohio." 



Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. announce that the fifth revised edition of Dr. 
Elliot Coues' "Key to North American Birds" will be ready some time this 
fall. The manuscript was completed shortly before the author's death. The 
new edition will be beautifully illustrated and will be published in two 
volumes at $10. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM. 

KING RAIL AT ST. CLAIR COUNTY IN WINTER. 

Early in December, 1902, I received, for mounting, a fine adult male King 
Rail {Rallus' elegans) from John W. Benline, of Port Huron, Mich. The 
bird was in perfect condition, but upon close examination the tarsus of one 
leg proved to have been broken, but it had successfully healed up. Becoming 
interested in this specimen I wrote regarding the capture to Mr. Benline, 
who replied that he caught the Rail November 27th, six miles west of Port 
Huron in low swampy ground, but on December 6th the bird escaped from 
him and he had to shoot to get it again. 

Mr. Benline further says that on December 13th he saw more King Rail 
tracks on snow covered ice one-half mile north of where this one was caught. 

Detroit, Mich. Louis J. Eppinger. 



SMALL-BILLED WATER-THRUSH IN WAYNE COUNTY. 

It was with much pleasure I located on May 14th, 1898, in the wood known 
as the Chestnut Ridge, Wayne County, Mich., a nest, containing five eggs, of 
the Small-billed Water-thrush {Seiurus fwveboracemsis) . The nest was dose 
to and partly under the large trunk of a fallen tree, on slightly elevated 
ground, the situation apparently being well selected to avoid any dampness 
or moisture to the nest from the water which covered the ground in its lowest 
places to within a short distance of the bird's nesting site. The condition of 
the eggs considerably surprised me — the date being early — as they were all 
heavily incubated and it was only with much difficulty and care they were 
saved. Their ground is creamy white, blotched and spotted at larger ends 
with dark brown graduating into light lilac tints. The nest is made entirely 
of fine and coarse grasses, the former as the lining; oak leaves serving as a 
foundation. The bird has the usual typical markings, throat and under parts 
white with pronounced sulphur tint, streaked with dark greenish brown, same 
shade being the general coloration of the back and wings. It measures, 
over all, six inches. Length of bill from tip to base one-half inch. Report 
had reached me that the Water-thrush had been seen in the Chestnut Ridge 
but was not certain that the identity of the bird by my informant was assured. 
I therefore decided to cover the question of identification thoroughly by 
securing the bird, which proved to be the female. The bird left its nest ex- 
hibiting the usual symptoms of alarm, with drooping and fluttering wings, 
soon returned, and while leaving the nest a second time was taken. I have, 
since the date of finding this nest, searched diligently for the bird, not only 
in the Chestnut Ridge, but other suitable places as well, and have failed utterly 
to again see one. My conclusion is that the bird is a somewhat rare one in 
this vicinity, and therefore but seldom met with. 

Detroit, Mich. Edwin G. Mummery. 



A TWICE USED NEST. 
This spring (1903) a pair of Robins took up their abode on a board 
under the eaves of our barn at Draton Planes. As circumstances proved most 
favorable the brood hatched and were soon able to fly. I was greatly sur- 
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prised to find on passing the nest June 12th, to see a female Blue-bird (Silias 
silias) sitting on the nesti Upon examination I found that the nest con- 
tained four eggs of the latter species. 

Pontiac, Mich. Bert Stowell. 



BREEDING OF THE YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT IN WAYNE 

COUNTY. 

On May 14th, 1903, Mr. Walter C. Wood and myself were at Grosse 
Pointe on a collecting trip, and among the many things noted was a Yellow- 
breasted Chat (Icteria virens), the latter being observed by Mr. Wood. 

On May 30th Mr. J. Claire Wood, Mr. W. C. Wood and myself were in 
the same territory, and in passing from the timber into a bushland I flushed a 
chat from a small clump of elm sprouts, and upon investigation found the 
carefully concealed nest situated about one and one-fourth feet above the 
ground and almost entirely surrounded by the sprouts. The nest was com- 
posed of weed stalks, dead leaves and lined with fine root fibres. The eggs, 
four in number, were partially incubated. The ground color was white and 
was spotted- with brown — being most heavily marked at the larger end. This 
I understand is the second recorded set taken in Wayne County. 

Detroit, Mich. Chas. E. Wisner. 



A FEW NOTES ON OUR WINTER BIRDS, 1902-3. 

Snowy Owls have not been seen in this part of the state during the past 
winter. A few Crows remained all winter. Pine Siskins and Snow Buntings 
have been entirely absent. A small flock of Red-polls were seen. Red- 
headed Woodpeckers and Flickers were not observed, but a limited number 
of Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers were with us all winter. 

Tree Sparrows, Crossbills and Purple Finches were entirely absent while 
the Black-capped Titmouse and White-breasted Nuthatch were quite abun- 
dant. Two Long-eared, one Short eared, and a few Screech Owls were ob- 
served. A Barrel Owl, the last of his race left in this neighborhood that I 
know of, whose solemn hoot at the dead hour of night seems to be calling 
for his lost mate and companions who will never return. 

. The above notes compared with my notes on winter birds for a number 
of years show that some of our winter birds, such as the Snow-bunting, Tree 
Sparrow, Red-poll and Purple-finch, are growing less abundant. Whether this 
is caused by decreasing numbers in their northern home or because they have 
forsaken the shores of Michigan, I am unable to say, but they are certainly 
growing less abundant in our state. 

Plymouth, Mich. James B. Purdy. 



THE CRACKLES CHANGE IN NESTING HABIT. 

In my experience all Crackles select cavities in which to rear their young 
when convenient hollows are obtainable. Thirty years ago there were many 
dead stubs with suitable cavities in the suburbs of my native city — Kalamazoo. 
Mich. These hollows, mostly in old tamaracks were selected by the bronzed 
Crackles for their nesting, and the birds only changed their quarters when 
the stubs were uprooted and the land cleared, then the gregarious black- 
birds moved into town and mainly took up their residence among the ever- 
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greens. The eggs were often deposited in the regulation nest built in a 
hollow, but it was not unusual to find eggs laid on the bare wood of the 
hollow, and I have found many deposited in this manner. It is not unusual 
for a species to change its habit in nesting and I have found marked varia- 
tion from the normal in over thirty species, and a regular acceptance of the 
change in several species. For instance — the barn swallow, eave swallow, 
phoebe and chimney swift have all adopted the means at hand so-to-speak 
as furnished by man, and have radically changed their nesting sites. The 
changes resulting from the effects of civilization are marked in many birds 
and a book might be written on the subjec*t. 

Kalatnasao, Mich. ' Morris Gibbs, M. D. 



A SET OF FOUR EGGS OF THE MOURNING DOVE. 

Speaking of the eggs of the Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macrourd) Davie 
(Nest and Eggs of N. A. Birds p. i88) says: "Two white eggs are laid, there 
are exceptional cases, however, where more are deposited. Mr. Morris has 
a set of three. Mr. L. Jones, of Grenell, Iowa, writes that he has a set of 
four. Mr. P. W. Smith, of Greenville, 111., records several sets of three and 
four, two sets taken from old robin nests." From this it would seem that 
four is an unusual number. It was very good fortune to find a set of this 
number in Oakland County on May 13, 1899. The nest was seven feet from 
the ground on the horizontal branch of an apple tree. I believe this set 
was the compliment of a single bird, as all in the set were under the same 
stage of incubation — all being fresh. 

Detroit, Mich. Fred C. Hubel. 



A BITTERN EPISODE. 

It happened May 3rd, 1902, in Springfield Township, Oakland County, 
and in a meadow bordering a large marsh of rushes. Our editor was on 
his way to a Flicker's nest, some fifteen feet up a willow stub, and our secre- 
tary was seated upon the railroad track viewing proceedings with an ex- 
pression akin to sarcasm. I was beside the latter, but as indications suggested 
a probability of the Flicker ascension being accomplished in about iive hours, 
I allowed my gaze to wander. An incongruity to harmony in scenic affect 
arrested my attention. It was a Bittern standing motionless in the long 
meadow grass. Had he been in the marsh I would have let him stand, but 
there was something unusual in his position, and I proceeded to investigate. 
Not a muscle did he move until I was within some thirty feet, when he sud- 
denly lowered his head in my direction with neck extended and mandibles 
apart and uttered a distinct hissing noise. He held his ground until only d 
few paces separated us, then took wing and retired into the marsh. I made 
directly for the vicinity he vacated, and what was half anticipated proved a 
reality. So skillfully concealed was madam that her head and neck were 
invisible, and only a small patch of her back was without covering. A glance 
showed conclusively the artistic work of her mate, for she could not have 
executed the network of grass blades that lay close about her form. I tapped 
her on the back and she instantly stood up to be grasped by legs and neck. 
Seated upon the ground and partly concealed behind the flapping wings of a 
large bird I doubtless presented a spectacle of interest, anyhow, great corn- 
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motion was now evident in ornithological circles. Over the fence came our 
secretary, followed by several other local celebrities, while our editor favored 
me with one look of wonder and his climbers slipped. He was soon afoot, 
however, and coming at a limping trot spitting out chunks of rotten wood, 
teeth and language. In the absence of the president our secretary called the 
meeting to order, and it was resolved that the capture of a Bittern upon her 
nest was somewhat unusual, but the most remarkable feature was yet to come. 
After due examination of the slight hollow lined with bits of dead rushes that 
served as a nest, I replaced madam and held her a few moments, then hastily 
retreated several feet, but she did not move. Then the party retired to the 
track and discussed this new phase, while our editor went back to the stub. 
All this time a sharp lookout was kept upon the spot that concealed madam, 
but still she sat. Bye and bye our editor reached the Flicker's nest and 
applied an optic which was greeted by a joyous yell from within. Con- 
vinced that so much juvenile clamor did not come from fresh eggs he slid 
down in disgust and we started for other territory, but with an eye on the 
meadow to the very last, and during that time madam Botaurus Lentiginosus 
had not abandoned her domicile. 

Detroit, Mich. J. Claire Wood. 



MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science was held 
at Ann Arbor on March 26, 27, 28. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. Frederick C. Newcombe, University of 
Michigan; Secretary, Dr. James B. Pollock, University of Michigan; Treas- 
urer, H. L. Clark, Olivet College; Librarian, Dr. G. P. Burns, University of 
Michigan. Vice-Presidents for the different sections; Botany, Professor B. 
O. Longyear, Michigan Agricultural College; Agriculture, Professor W. J. 
Beal, Michigan Agricultural College ; Geology and Geography, Professor Israel 
C. Russell, University of Michigan ; Zoology, Professor R. H. Petit, Michigan 
Agricultural College; Science Teaching, Professor W. H. Sherzer, Michigan 
State Normal College. 



NOTES ON THE WARBLERS AT ANN ARBOR. 

This has been a poor year for collecting, as the migrants have passed 
north with short stops here and there. I was in the field early, late 'and often, 
and I have seen very few of the migrating birds (that is few in number). 
I can account for it in two ways : First, that they passed* here mostly at 
night. Second, that they chose some other route this spring. The warblers 
especially were scarce, as fhown by the following list of species observed at 
Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County, during the spring of 1903: 

Black and White Warbler, April 16 — common. 

Myrtle Warbler, April 28 — 6 seen. 

Yellow Warbler, April 28 — common. 

Black-thro. Green Warbler, May i — 2 seen. 

Palm Warbler, May 2 — i seen. 

Black-thro. Blue Warbler, May 7 — 5 seen. 

Redstart, May 5 — common. 

Maryland Yellow-throat, May 7 — common 
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Parula, Warbler, May 7 — 3 seen. 

Blue Goldenwing, Warbler, May 8-H4 seen. 

Prairie Warbler, May 9 — 2 seen. 

Tennessee Warbler, May 9 — i seen. 

Nashville Warbler, May 9 — 2 seen. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, May- 10 — 6 seen. 

Bay-breasted Warbler, May 10 — 2 seen. 

Blackburnian Warbler, May 12 — 4 seen. 

Cerulean Warbler, May 12 — 3 seen. 

Magnolia Warbler, May 13 — 5 seen. 

Canadian Warbler, iftay 14—3 seen. 

Black Poll Warbler, May 17—5 seen. 

Wilson's Black Cap Warbler, May 23 — 2 seen. 

I should be pleased to hear from the members of the club in regard to 
the number of species (of warblers) observed this season with data in regard 
to the relative abundance. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. ' Norman A. Wood. 



THE PROTHONOTARY WARBLER IN MICHIGAN. 

My first record of Proionoiaria citrea in Michigan is that of a male at 
Cadillac, Wexford County, May 7th, 1882. I did not again meet this bird 
until May 8th, 1896, when Mr. Norman A. Wood and I made a trip "Down 
in Egypt," in the township of Lyons, Oakland County. In this vast swamp 
we secured a pair, male and female, with their nest and eggs. 

Again on May 9th, 1903, in company with Mr. Alexander W. Blain, Jr., 
we observed a male in full song, but did not secure him, at Grosse Pointe, 
Wayne County. This bird is a summer resident of the Carolinean Zone of 
the state. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Atx)lphe B. Covert. 



OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT IN MICHIGAN. 

Our present knowledge of the distribution of the Chat {Icteria virens) 
in this state is very limited, much more so than it should be. The late Dr. 
H. A. Atkins, of Locke, Ingham County, reported it there at various times, 
and his records must be considered good. Jerome Trombly, of Petersburg, 
Monroe County, says common and nested here prior to t88i. Maj. A. H. 
Boies records one specimen from Lenawee County (no date). Dr. Robt. H. 
Wolcott and the writer found them very common in May, 1893, at various 
places, and secured a fine series of specimens; these were taken about four 
miles south of Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County. Again in the same locality, 
in company with Prof. Dean C. Worcester, on May 4th, 1895, I secured a 
pair (male and female), which were nesting. Mr. Wm. A. Davison found 
them breeding in Wayne County near Detroit. Our latest record is that of 
Mr. Chas. Wisner at Grosse Pointe, Wayne County. 

These birds must be considered as belonging to the Carolinian Life Zone 
of Michigan. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Adolphe B. Covert. 
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ANOTHER KIRTLAND'S WARBLER FROM MICHIGAN. 

On the 15th of June, 1903, while on a fishing trip on the Au Sable river, 
in Oscoda County, Mr. Thomas Gale and I secured a male specimen of 
Kirtland's Warbler (Dettdroica kirtlandi Baird). My attention had been 
attracted earlier in the day by a strange bird-song, which I found to proceed 
from a warbler with which I was unfamiliar. At this time I saw two of the 
birds, apparently both males, but was unable to take either of them. During 
the morning we drove with Mr. J. A. Parmalee to the north branch of the 
Au Sable in Crawford County, a distance of seven miles. We heard the 
song at several places along the road, and at last saw one of the birds singing 
on a pine stump in a slashing close to the border of Crawford County. Mr. 
Gale shot the bird, which proved to be a male. This is the only summer 
specimen recorded from Michigan. The skin is now in the collection of the 
University of Michigan Museum. Earl H. Frothingham. 

Museum, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



MINUTES OF CLUB MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting was held March 27 at Ann Arbor in the University 
of Michigan Museum. About thirty members were present, together with, a 
number of visitors. Business meeting called by Pres. Covert at 11 a. m. Mr. 
Blain spoke on the aim and purpose of the Bulletin. A general discussion 
followed as to the cost and plans for our journal. 

P. M. Session called at 1.30. The first paper was by Adolphe B. Covert 
on "The Life Zones of Michigan." This was illustrated by a bas-relief map 
of the state showing the various zones in reference to their bird-faunas. Dis- 
cussion followed by Prof. Walter B. Barrows. 

Chas. C. Adams read a paper entitled "Notes on the Origin and Fauna 
of Lower Michigan." This was illustrated by many maps. A general discus- 
sion followed on various bird subjects, which took up most of the afternoon. 
In the meantime a short recess was taken to allow the committee on Geological 
Distribution to meet. The committee report was given by Mr. Adams (see 
page 29, March issue). 

April 23rd. — The meeting was held at the Detroit Museum of Art. Owing 
to the weather the meeting adjourned as a quorum was not present. 

May I. — Meeting held at the Detroit Museum of Art. Fourteen members 
present. President Covert in the chair. J. Qaire Wood read a paper en- 
titled the "Blue-jay in Autum," which illustrated many of the characters of 
this interesting bird. A. W. Blain, Jr., read a paper on "Five Days of Ob- 
servation on the Birds of Elmwood" (a Detroit Cemetery) [April 27, 28, 29, 
30, May i] in which he gave the arrival dates of many species as well as many 
other notes of interest. Among others he recorded the capture of a male and 
female Palm Warbler — one of the rarest of local warblers. This was fol- 
lowed by notes by J. Claire Wood on birds noted during the same time in the 
western part of Wayne County. "Bird Observation" by Dr. Morris Gibbs 
was read by Mr. Blain in the absence of its author. Discussion followed by 
Messrs. Covert, Wood, Blain and Swales. 

Bradshaw H. Swales. 

Secretary. 
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June 5th. — The June meeting was held at the Museum of Art. President 
Covert in chair. About fifteen members present. In the absence of the 
Secretary the undersigned was appointed Secretary-protem. The following 
fraternal communication was read: • 

"The Mcllwraith Ornithological Club of London, Ontario, sends greet- 
ing to the Michigan Ornithological Club with the hope that the re-organized 
club may be successful in every sense of the word, particularly in the way of 
stimulating its members to better work more carefully recorded than ever 
before. (Signed) W. E. Saunders, 

Secretary McI. O. C." 

Papers entitled "Local Heronies" by J. Claire Wood and "Bubo vir- 
ginianus in Michigan," by E. Arnold, were read by title. 

A. W. Blain, Jr., gave notes on the Loon of Oakland County, and Chas. 
Wisner reported the finding of a set of Yellow-breasted Chat at Grosse Pointe. 

The following persons were elected to active membership: 

Henry L. Avery, Pearl Beach, Mich. 

Qaude Barlow, Greenville. 

O. A, Belknap, Ann Arbor. 

Rev. J. A. Chapin, Detroit. 

Guy E. Davis, Ypsilanti. 

Frances J. Dunbar, Ann Arbor. 

J. Wistar Harris, Chicago. 

Rev. W. Leon Dawson, Columbus, Ohio 

Benjamin T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, 111. 

E. Gillman, Detroit. 

Mrs. George Gundrum, Ionia. 

Thomas L. Hankinson, Charleston, 111. 

T. F. Mcllwraith, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Isabelle H. Pamall, Calumet. 

Max M. Peet, Ann Arbor. 

Mrs. S. C. Rowlson, Grand Rapids. 

E. O. Scott. Ypsilanti. 

Mrs. L. McG. Stephenson, Helena, Arkansas. 

A. D. Tinker, Ann Arbor. 

Bess. M. Voorman, Dowagiac. 

Otto Widman, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Wm. B. Wreford, Detroit. 

A general discussion followed in which Messrs. Griffith, Cole, W. C. 
Wood, Eppinger and the Chair took part. 

The next meeting of the M. O. C. will be held at the Detroit Museum of 
Art on August 7th. 

A. W. Blain, Jr., 
Secretary pro tem. 
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As we go to press we hear from Mr. Norman A. Wood, as follows: 
Oscoda County, July 3rd. Started out at 6:45 this morning to look up D. 
Kirtlandi and had five fine males in my basket before 9 o'clock. No females 
found so I suppose they are setting very close — no nests found yet. Have 
found nest with two young of the Gt. Northern Shrike ; young are full fledged, 
nest not very bulky, built in pine tree. 

We shall expect a more extended sketch of this trip by Michigan's well 
known **warbler man" for our next issue. 



Just after this issue had gone to press Mr. Wood returned home 
from his trip north in quest of the Kirtland's Warbler with very grati- 
fying success, having obtained a fine series of skins, male, female, nest- 
lings, full-fledged young, nest and eggs. 

Mr. Wood also obtained some two dozen photographs of the birds 
(in life) and their nests. The material of this trip prepared by Mr. 
Wood and illustrated by the photographs, will be given to our readers 
in the third issue. The editor also hopes to be able to give a colored 
plate of the egg. There shall also be articles on the rare an4 interesting 
bird by Chas. C. Adams, A. B. Covert and Earl H. Frothingham. 

A. W. B., Jr. 
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EXCHANGES. 

£ach member of the Club^ not in arrears for duesy is entitled to two 
exchange notices y of thirty words each, during the year ; other 
subscrwers one such notice. 



WANTED.— Sets of eggs containing abnormal specimens, such as 
runts, albinos, monstrosities, abnormally colored or shaped egrgs. Will 
give cash or good exchange. J. Warrbn Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa. 
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SONG OF A NEST ROBBER. 

J. CLAIRE WCX)D. 

Say! You city fellows, 

I do not want to blow 
But I'll tell you something 

And something you should know. 
Leave the dusty city 

And get out into the woods 
Away from the street organ 

And man with the green goods. 
When you lay around on Sunday 

A' feeling mighty blue, 
Without the slightest notion 

Of what on earth to do. 
Get inside your working clothes 

And come along with me. 
And you will find a pleasure 

You never dreamed could be. 
For everything in nature 

Is now at the very best 
And the hawks built in the hickory 

And the eggs are in the nest. 

Some people like the city 

Because they're built that way. 
But I prefer the country 

On most any kind of day. 
I'd sooner hear the wood thrush 

Than the greatest opera star, 
And would not swap the buckboard 

For a Pullman palace car. 
If I had a million dollars, 

And I never expect to have 
Enough to buy a bottle 

Of old St. Jacob's salve. 
To gain a social footing 

I would not spend a dime; 
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To me there'd be no pleasure 

As a fashion plate to shine. 
But I'd take about a dollar 

And skip to the place loved best 
Where the hawks built in the hickory 

And the eggs are in the nest. 

When the season of grim winter 

Is replaced by balmy spring 
And you hear the frogs a' croaking 

And the birds begin to sing, 
A sort of joyous feeling 

Goes a' creeping over you 
And out conies the collecting box 

And strap and climbers too. 
Then good bye to the city 

For about a month or so 
And welcome to the forest 

Where sweet pure breezes blow. 
And when with expiring vacation 

You bid nature's realm farewell 
The most pleasant of the pictures 

That in the memory dwell 
Is the place of all the places 

The most of all you bless 
Where the hawk built in the hickory 

And the eggs are where — well guess. 




Eggfs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
Selected from a series in the collection of J. Warren Jacobs. 
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THE PASSENGER PIGEON IN THE EARLY DAYS OF MICHIGAN. 

JAMES B. PURDY. 

While rummaging in the attic lately I came across an old relic — a relic 
that brought back to me the fondest recollections of my early boyhood. It 
was an old stool that my father used for catching pigeons. 

In those early days I kept no dates, but as near as I can remember it 
was somewhere in the early fifties when the wild pigeons (Ectopistes miga- 
tortus) made their regular spring and fall migrations through this part of 
Michigan in such vast numbers that they would nearly darken the sun. 

As these great flocks passed one behind the other, far above the tree 
tops, they reminded me of fast fleeting clouds before a gale. Occasionally 
one of these high flying flocks would pitch down upon a field to feed and 
the great trains behind them would follow suit until the large field would 
be blue with pigeons. When they arose from the ground the roar of their 
wings would sound like distant thunder and they would light upon the old 
girdlings, which stood in the fields, in such great numbers that limbs of 
considerable size would be broken off under their weight. 

It was during these migrations that my father would take this old stool, 
his pigeon net and a basket containing not less than three live pigeons and 
go out into the middle of a cleared field — stake out his net, build a bough 
house and prepare for business. The net was attached to the center of the 
net rope, the latter was probably three hundred feet long, each end of which 
was tied to a good firm stake which was driven in the ground. Around one 
of these stakes was built the bough-house, which was comprised of thick 
bushes about eight feet high, the ends of which were driven in the ground 
in a circle about eight feet in diameter. 

The old stool was then driven in the ground just far enough from the 
net bed so that the net when sprung would just miss the stool pigeon. A 
small line was then attached to the stool, which run back to the net pole in 
the bough-house. The three pigeons were then blinded and boots placed 
upon their legs. The stool pigeon was then tied upon the stool and the other 
two pigeons called flyers were tied to the ends of long fish lines two hundred 
feet long, the other ends of which were tied to a bush at the entrance of the 
bough-house — these lines were carfully paid out so as not to get tangled 
when the flyers were thrown into the air. The flyers were then placed on 
the ground at the entrance of the bough-house and a stone placed on the 
line near the pigeon to keep him in place until wanted. I have said 'the 
pigeons were blinded' — some one may ask, how was this done? This was 
performed with a needle and thread. The point of the needle was placed 
between the eyeball and the lower eyelid. The needle was then passed out- 
ward through the lower eyelid. The thread was now brought up over the 
top of the head and through the lower eyelid of the other eye. Now, the 
two ends of the thread are brought up over the top of the head and tight- 
ened until the eyes are closed, after which they were gently twisted together. 
Some may say this was cruel, to which I may answer that blood scarcely 
ever made its appearance from the punctures through their thin eyelids and 
soreness scarcely ever occurred. 

We now proceed to set the net and bait the net bed with wheat, and 
walking back to the entrance of the bough-house we are ready for business. 
We see a flock approaching and when within twenty-five or thirty rods we 
roll off the stones, throw the flyers and rush into the bough-house and 
play the stool pigeon, which is done by pulling on the stool line which raises 
the stool two or three feet high and by letting it down suddenly the stool 
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pigeon will flutter its wings. The flock has seen the flyers, which has drawn 
their attention and they now have their eyes on the stool pigeon and are 
sailing around and preparing to alight and suddenly they come pouring down 
on the net bed. 

Were you ever excited in your life? Did you ever have the "buck 
fever?" With unsteady nerves you reach for the net rope. One moment 
more of awful suspense, a sudden jerk and the net dancing four thousand 
kinds of quicksteps, is sprung. You rush to the edge of the net and hold 
it down. One by one my father pinched their heads, which was the usual 
way of killing pigeons in a net. 

The pigeons are now carried to the bough-house and the net would 
again be set, the flyers would be brought in and we would be ready for 
another haul. Hundreds of pigeons we have taken in this manner in a single 
day. But I think I hear some one ask, what did you do with so many 
pigeons? I may answer by saying that there was not much market for them 
during those heavy flights, so we skinned out their breasts and placed them 
in a weak brine for a few days, after which they were strung on strings — 
perhaps one hundred on each line. They were then hung up to dry and we 
used them in the same manner as dried beef. After being thus cured they 
would last indefinitely. 

But here comes another inquiry — how did these pigeons see to eat? 
Did we unblind them? No, we held the mouths open between the thumb and 
finger and poured wheat down their capacious throats, which they eagerly 
swallowed when hungry. Wheat seemed to be the favorite food of the wild 
pigeon, but in its absence they would eat most any kind of grain and would 
feast abundantly on beech nuts and acorns, and when pressed by hunger 
would eat most any kind of weed seeds. 

The Passenger Pigeon, like the whole family (Columbidae) of pigeons 
and doves, has the power of disgorging inferior food when a better quality 
of food is found, ample proof of which is found by watching an old pigeon 
or dove feed her young. The food is swallowed by the old bird anj then 
disgorged into the mouths of their young. The obnoxious weed commonly 
called Red-rod, known better by the old settlers of Michigan by the name 
of pigeon weed, was supposed to have been carried hundreds of miles by 
the passenger pigeons and then disgorged upon the wheat fields, where it 
took root and grew, thus giving the name pigeon weed. Their object, of 
course, was to fill their crops with a better quality of food. 

As to their breeding grounds* I cannot speak from personal observations, 
although many of them were found in those days in Michigan, but none of 
them, as far as I am able to learn, were found in this (Wayne) county. I 
was only a boy then, yon know, but since that time I have lived to see the 
pigeon swept from the shores of this state and in fact the whole of the 
American continent. 

And those sights which I have seen of the grand ariel flights of the 



•Sec "An article by William Brewster on 'The Present Status of the Wild Pigeon 
as a Bird of the United States, with Some Notes on Its Habits,' (Auk, vi, 1889 pp. 286- 
291), gives much information concerning the recent history of the bird in Michigan, one 
of its last strongholds. According to an informant of Mr. Brewster's, the last nesting 
m Michigan of any importance was in 1881. 'It was of only moderate size— perhaps eight 
miles long. The largest known Michigan nesting occured in 1877 or 1878. It was 
grcnty-eight miles long and averaged three or four miles in length." Chapman: 
Handbook of Birds of East N. A. 6 Ed. (1902), p. 188. 
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Passenger Pigeon will probably never again be witnessed — they have gone, 
never to return. No more will they visit the shores of. Michigan, for like 
Hamlet's ghost, they have departed forever, and the only thing I have left 
which reminds me of those days of yore is that old pigeon stool which lies 
in the attic. 

Plymouth, Mich., August 5, 1903. 



MERGANSER AMERICANUS NESTING AT SAGINAW BAY, MICHI- 
GAN, 1902 AND 1903. 

EDWARD ARNOLD. 

The latter part of March, 1902, I was on Heisterman's Island looking for 
nests of the Bald Eagle (Halioectus leucocephalus). I found an old nest and 
thought perhaps the birds were on North Island, about a mile distant, 30 
went to that island and found a large nest in a pine tree. The Eagles had 
left this nest and a pair of Great Horned Owls {Bubo virginanus) were in 
possession and had'young at this date. 

While standing close to a hollow tree a female American Merganser 
{Merganser americanus) flew around my head squaking, and I knew I was 
close to her nesting site. On the 13th of May, the same year, I revisited the 
island looking for her eggs. Went at once to the hollow tree where I 
thought the eggs were, climbed it and as I got close to the hole the! female 
left, and I was more than pleased to look down upon the eight very beautiful 
eggs in a nest of down. Incubation had just begun. I put the eggs into a box, 
packed them carefully in cotton, descended the tree and spent one hour at 
the foot of the tree blowing the eggs. During this time the female flew 
over head a number of times squaking. I could have killed her easily, but did 
not as I had collected several and knew my bird well. 

The eggs are very handsome, and are nearly as large as those of the 
White winged Scoter (Oidemia delandi), are highly polished creamy buflF color 
and different from any other Duck eggs in color, shape and size. The eight 
eggs measure as follows: 2.70 x 1.90, 2.70 x 1.90, 2.69 x 1.89, 2.75 x 1.88, 
2.64 X 1.93, 2.79 X 1.88, 2.79 X 1.59 and 2.78 x 1.88. The down of the nest 
is a beautiful light gray color. 

On May 12th, of this year, I made a careful search of this island, but 
found no Mergansers nests. A Mallard {Anas hoschas) was sitting on her 
nest and ten eggs in the grass and bushes near shore. I did not disturb her. 
I went over to Heisterman's Island, and after a hard day's tramp and climb- 
ing about twenty trees, I at last located another Merganser nest in a hole in 
a tree about ten feet above the ground. The female was sitting on the eggs 
and looked very nice surrounded by a large nest of down. She made a 
hissing noise and refused to leave her eggs. I could not reach her or the 
eggs and as the tree was alive I had to get my little axe to work. So I 
strapped myself to the tree just above the sitting bird. I soon had a small 
hole into the interior and saw the female through it. I tried to shoo her off 
her eggs, but she refused to move. I kept on chopping as I had to make the 
hole large enough to get the eggs out. 

The chips'kept flying inside and outside the tree, many of them struclc 
the bird, but still she refused to fly. Finally I had the hole large enough and 
at last pushed Mrs. M. Americanus off her eggs. She scrambled up and out 
of the entrance hole. I found eleven eggs and a beautiful nest of down. 
Incubation had begun. The eggs closely resembled my first set, and are 
now in a private collection on the Pacific Coast. 
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I found another nest and nine fresh eggs on May 19th at the other end 
of Heisterman's Island. Hole was about fifteen feet up. 1 climbed to entrance 
and could plainly see the female sitting on her eggs, reached down, caught 
her by the neck and pulled her off her nest. Put her under my left arm and 
started down the tree. When about half way down I slipped and fell the rest 
of the way— still hanging to the bird. I examined her at leisure. Had one 
hand on her bill and held her feet with the other. I then let her go, 
expecting of course that she would fly away, but she simply waddled off, 
and when she was at a distance of about seven yards tried to coax me by 
feigning lameness. 1 again climbed the tree and brought the eggs 
down safely to the ground. The eggs closely resemble my other sets, and 
are now in my cabinet. 

Quite a few of these birds nest around Saginaw Bay. Nests are hard 
to find as the females will not flush. I have pounded hollow trees, contain- 
ing nests, with an ax and rail, but the birds prove loyal to their homes. I 
have climbed at least twenty trees for every nest I have found, so that the 
finding of a nest requires laborous work and lots of climbing. 

I saw a female early in June with six little ones, they were in shallow 
water close to an island. Could have caught the little ones, but did not 
want to kill the innocent. Saginaw Bay is shallow and the American Mer- 
ganser frequents it and is not found on the islands of Lake Huron where 
the water is deep. 

This bird has not been recorded as nesting in Michigan previous to my 
first finding the eggs in 1902. 

Battle Creek, Mich., August 20, 1903. 

WITH THE LOONS OF OAKLAND COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 

FREDERICK C. HUBEL. 

Amid hundreds of small lakes surrounded by hills, beautified by their 
green trees and shrubs, the Loon (Urinator imber) of Oakland County, 
Michigan, finds a home most congenial to his tastes. 

Arriving from their winter home soon after the ice has melted before 
the warm days of early spring, their weird cry is a most familiar and happy 
greeting to the bird-student. Settling down in this region they remain ever 
contented until the ice parts them from their food. 

As a diver the Loon is unsurpassed except by the auk and darter. While 
trying to shoot this bird I have known it to dive and come up several hundred 
yards from the spot of disappearance. These long distant swims often prove 
fatal to the bird as it is not uncommon for a fisherman to discover one of 
them drowned in his nets. Rising from the water they are slow and awk- 
ward, which, of course, is due to their heavy weight. I have watched them 
rise from lakes a half mile long and circle completely around before being 
able to clear the hills and tree tops. Once at a considerable height their 
flight is rapid and long sustained. The cry of the Loon, which is generally 
heard about sunrise and sunset, is probably best described by Nuttall in the 
words: "I have 'often heard on a fine calm morning the sad and wolfish call 
of the solitary Loon, which like a dismal echo seems slowly to invade the 
ear, and rising as it proceeds, dies away in the air." 

The numerous marshes and bog land about these lakes afford splendid 
breeding grounds for this bird as well as for the many other water fowl of 
this locality. Deserted musk-rat houses, bare bogs and masses of decayed 
vegetation situated along the edge of the marsh form the rude but suitable 
platform upon which the eggs are deposited. From all records of this 
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locality two eggs are usually deposited, although one is very often the 
complement. The most noticeable characteristic of the Loon's eggs is the 
variation in size. Some are considerably longer and more pointed than others. 
I found a set of two a year ago last spring which appears to be the eggs of 
two different birds, one of the eggs being very much longer than the other. 

In regard to the nesting sites Mr. Alexander W. Blain, Jr., writes me as 
follows : "One of the most interesting facts which I have noted in regard to 
the nesting of the Loon is the two distinct sites selected for their nests. 
1 he first and probably the most common, being those situated in the marsh 
and composed of a floating mass of decaying vegetation, much after the 
fashion of the Grebe nests— or placed on the top of some musk-rat house 
which has sunk almost to the waters edge at this time of the year. The 
second is those which are situated on the land some feet from the water. 
Of the latter type, so to speak, I found a most striking example this spring 
on one of the marl lakes in northern Oakland County. We observed one 
of the birds at a long distance, and from its actions felt sure that it must be 
nesting in one of the small lakes of this chain. A glance at the edge of the 
lake showed that there were no suitable nesting locations, so we rowed to 
a small island out in the middle. As we approached we saw the female 
coming around from the other side. A close search of this island proved that 
they were not nesting there, so we rowed to another small island a short 
distance off. Here we found the nest surrounded hy wild rose bushes an J 
shrubs about eight feet from the water on the bank and about two feet above 
high water mark. It was composed of rushes much after the fashion of the 
nests built in the water, but was not quite so elaborate. The two eggs were 
still warm, and later proved to be quite highly incubated. This set was found 
on May 22nd. The day before Mr. Bert Stowell found a nest situated in the 
water containing one egg. He left it, returning in about a week to find that 
the bird had laid no more. The birds of this latter set showed no sign of 
fear, and would come up quite close to us, while with my set the birds could 
no longer be seen after we had reached the nest. I credit the above cited 
land-building habit to the fact that very few weeds or rushes grow in the 
marl and suitable obstruction from view was not afforded. The 
birds had thus selected this location to meet the emergency — another case of 
circumstances effecting location in nest-building." 

On May 17th, 1902, while going through the marshes on one of the lakes 
in the central part of Oakland County, a female Loon rose about thirty 
feet ahead of the boat and joined the male, which was swimming about in 
the middle of the lake. Being unable to locate the nest we left and returned 
later in the day, this time entering the marsh from the opposite direction 
from that which we had the first time. A few minutes later, the female 
appeared on the surface about two hundred yards from the marsh, having 
swum out under water. This time we had no trouble in locating the nest, 
which was merely an old musk-rat house that had sunken almost to the waters 
edge. It was situated on the edge of a small cove in two feet of water and 
contained two fresh eggs. From this it seems that the bird does not always 
dive and swim from the nest, but slides back into the rnarsh and rises when 
pursued from the lake. 

On a large lake a few miles from where I took my set, a resident of 
one of the small towns in that part of. the county flushed a Loon from its 
nest in the center of a rush island. He took the two eggs which the nest 
contained home with him, and through curiosity placed them under a setting 
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hen. The hen hatched the little Loons, but in a few days they died from lack 
of proper food, and were mounted by a local taxidermist. 

Mr. Blain has two young about four days old in his collection, collectcKl 
July 3rd, 1902, with the adult male, which shows that the eggs must have 
been deposited at a much later date than the previous mentioned sets, although 
I believe the nesting date of this species is fairly uniform, extending from 
about the middle of May to the middle of June. 

There are records of sets from almost every lake of considerable size in 
this county. I know of lakes where the same pairs of birds nest year after 
year. Dr. P. E. Moody records six sets taken within the last few years 
from a small group of lakes in the central part of the county where he stays. 
After the breeding season it is not an uncommon thing to see four or five 
Loons together on one of these lakes, although they are usually seen in pairs. 

As we know the Loon is a bird of little economic importance — feeding 
mainly on fish, roots of fresh water plants, frogs and aquatic insects — ^but 
who can imagine our beautiful lakes of Oakland County, amid all their 
beauty and splendor, without the king of the fresh water swimmers or in 
the words of Longfellow: 

"The Loon that laughs and flies 
Down to those reflected skies.** 

Detroit, Mich., August 20, 1903.. 



NESTING OF THE PIPING PLOVER ON BIG CHARITY ISLAND, 

MICHIGAN, 1903. 

, EDWARD ARNOLD. 

On May 20th I left Bayport, Mich., for Big Charity Island, in the hopes 
of adding something new to my collection. I expected also to find the 
American Merganser (M. Americanus) nesting there. 

This island is about twenty miles from Bayport, on Lake Huron, just 
outside of Saginaw Bay — is government property and a lighthouse has stood 
on it for about fifty years. A pair of Bald Eagles has nested on it for a 
great many years. 

Spotted Sandpipers (Actitis macu'laria) were very numerous and nested 
around the lighthouse in incredible numbers. I counted over twenty nests, 
(containing from one to four eggs) within half an acre. The soil is sandy 
and covered in places with weeds and long grass and on the ridges these 
birds were nesting. They flushed in numbers from their nests and kept up 
their piping notes during the time I stood near them, 

A pair oif Piping Plover (Aegialitis melodd) were flying around and 
running along the sandy beach just above the high water line. I thought 
the birds were the Belted Piping Plover {A. m. circumcincta — Ridgw.) and 
with my assistants at once started to look for the eggs — a short search soon 
revealed them. The nest was simply a hole scooped in the sand. The four 
eggs which made up the set were incubated about one week. With many 
stones and pebbles surrounding the nest the appearance was most beautiful. 
The parents kept close by. 

I shot the female and was delighted to find that I had secured a nest 
and eggs of the Piping Plover, a bird not supposed to breed in this state. I 
could easily have secured both parents, but did not care to kill more than 
was absolutely necessary for identification. After I had shot the female 
another pair made their appearance, so that there was at least four of these 
birds on the island. 
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I saw a Loon (Urinator imher) swimming within three hundred yards 
of the shore and am satisfied from its actions it either had eggs on shore or 
was about to lay. I saw no American Mergansers on the island and the 
lighthouse keeper, Mr. McDonnell, who has kept the lighthouse for thirty 
years, assured me they did not nest on the island. The Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser (M. serrator) nests on the island regularly. I saw a pair on the 
shore and they probably had eggs laid or were about to nest. 

The island is heavily wooded, has a small lake on it and snakes are very 
plentiful. It has an abundance of hollow trees and two years ago a pair of 
Wood Duck (Aix sponsa) nested and brought out their young. 

I slept one night in the lighthouse and the Spotted Sandpipers were 
very noisy all the night. The assistant keeper told me they were as noisy 
during all hours of the night as they were in the day and he thought more 
so some nights. I walked around the island several times, a distance of 
several miles, and estimated that at least two hundred pairs of Sandpipers 
were nesting. I climbed many of the hollow trees, but found no ducks 
nesting in any of them. 

The eggs of the Piping Plover resemble very closely a set of Belting 
Piping Plover in my collection. The color is a little more creamy and the 
spots a little more pronounced; they are also a trifle larger. 

The keeper of the lighthouse assured me that they had nested a great 
many years on the point where I found my set. Another trip to the island 
two weeks later failed to bring any new finds. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 



BREEDING OF THE GRASSHOPPER SPARROW IN ST. CLAIR 

COUNTY. 

In his "List of the Land Birds of Southeastern Michigan" (page 38) 
Mr. Swales records a set of eggs of the Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus 
savannarum passerinus) collected in Wayne County by Mr. J. Claire Wood. 
I wish to add another to the list of this bird which is gradually growing 
more abundant in this part of the state. 

On the sixth of July, 1896, while passing through a recently mowed hay 
field, a few miles in back of St. Qair, Mich., one of these birds flushed from 
almost under my feet. The nest well concealed by a small tussock of grass, 
was placed in a slight depression in the ground and contained four slightly 
incubated eggs. They show no resemblance to the eggs of other sparrows 
in my cabinet, having a white ground-color, glossy and spotted with pale 
reddish-brown chiefly at the larger end. 

Mr. Alex. W. Blain, Jr., tells me that while on a week's trip through 
Oakland County this spring, he heard the peculiar drawn-out song of the 
Grasshopper Sparrow at many places while passing through the country in a 
light wagon. 

I should like to hear from members of the club in other parts of the 
state as regards the present and former abundance of this most interesting 
bird. Frederick C. Hubel. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL 

The papers on the Kirtland's Warbler promised to appear in this number 
have been deferred to a later issue. Mr. Wood has since made a second trip 
to Oscoda county in company with Prof. Reighard. 



The article on the Wild Pigeon, published in this issue, is one which 
will be read with wide-spread interest. In a letter accompanying the Mms. 
Mr. Purdy writes: "Some of this may sound strange to the younger ornith- 
ologists, but I have only told too true a story as I saw it in those by-gone 
days." Dr. Moody's record, published elsewhere in this issue, probably 
records one of the last specimens of this species which shall ever fly over the 
Wolverine state. 



We regret to learn of the sudden death of Wilbur Qinton Knight of 
the University of Wyoming on July 28, 1903, at the age of forty-five. Dr. 
Knight was active in various branches of science, and will be remembered 
by ornithologists as the author of "The Birds of Wyoming." 



On page 42 of the June issue we published a photo of two heron nests in 
an ash tree at the "Clarkston Herony" — ^but we failed to note that the 
picture also represented Mr. Bert Stowell, of Pontiac, ninety-two feet from 
terra-firma. The lower nest contained five eggs. 
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Probably few features in the ornithological journals for the current 
year have created more interest than the one now being executed in Bird-Lore, 
in publishing halftones of the members of its "Advisitory Council." When 
completed, Mr. Chapman will be thanked by all bird-students for having in- 
troduced nearly fifty prominent American ornithologists— Wm. E. Saunders, 
of London, Ont., well known to Michigan bird-students, appears in the (5th 
series) July- August number. 



We extend our sympathy to Mr. J. Merton Swain, editor of The Jour- 
nal of the Maine Orinthological Society, whose home was recently visited by 
fire, destroying his books and other papers as well as his birds and other 
natural history specimens. "The collection represented a life-work, and many 
of the rare specimens will probably never be duplicated." 



Our fellow member, Walter P. Manton, M. D., of Detroit, was a member 
of Nuttall Ornithological Club while at Harvard. In his early life he was a 
very enthusiastic bird-student, but a confining medical practice has prevented 
him from being active in bird work in later years. Dr. Manton is Clinical 
Professor of Gynaecology and Lecturer on Obstetrics in the Detroit College 
of Medicine, a Fellow of the Royal Microscopical Society, of the Zoological 
Society of London, of the American Microscopical Society and a member of 
the Michigan Academy of Science. Dr. Manton is a contributor to various 
medical journals. 



Director A. H. Griffith, of the Detroit Museum of Art, and his assistant, 
Mr. C. H. Burroughs, left July 24th for a three months sojourn through 
Europe. 



Dr. Morris Gibbs, of Kalamazoo, has written an article entitled "Moult- 
ing" in American Ornithology (Vol. iii. No. 8, p. 278) for August. Mr. Reed 
is to be congratulated upon the neat and, incidently, prompt appearance of 
his magazine. The illustrations used are alone worth many times the 
subscription price. 

Dr. Gibbs is also among the contributors to the newly established At- 
lantic Slope Naturalist, edited and published by W. E. Rotzell, M. D., at 
Narberth, Pa. While the latter journal does not adhere solely to ornith- 
ological literature, it nevertheless publishes many notes of interest to bird 
students. 



Editor of the Bulletin: 

Dear sir: — I understand that there are a great many Black Terns being 
killed in various sections of the country, and I write to ask you to make a 
special effort to prevent the killing of any of them in Michigan, where it is 
contrary to the law to do so. Will you please take this matter up and see 
if you cannot afford protection to those breeding birds on the St. Clair Flats, 
where I understand they are very plentiful. Very truly yours, 

Wm. Dutcher, 
Cha. Protection Comm. A. O. U. 

Neiv York City, July 14th, 1903. 

Mr. Dutcher's efforts are merited. Club members should use their influ- 
ence in protecting these beautiful birds. Better protection should be devised 
for the large colonies at the Flats. 
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Errata : Cassinia reviewed on page 54 in the last issue, is the sixth rather 
than the fourth number of the "Proceedings" of the D. V. O. C Other vex- 
ing errors crept into the last two numbers — some of which are the fault of the 
editor, but most crept in after the proof had left the editor's hands. The full 
"errata" will be printed later. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 
The Migration of Birds^ With Special Reference to Nocturnal Flight. 

By H. A. Winkenwerder. Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc, Vol. 2 (N. S), 

JNo. 4, pp. 177-262, frontispiece and pis. i-viii. Milwaukee, Oct., 1902. 

The author divides his paper into four chapters, (I) A Historical Re- 
view, (11) The Causes of Migration, (111) Migratory Routes, and (IV) The 
Manner of Migration. The first two deal mainly with the writings of 
previous authors, while only in chapters III and IV does he mtroduce to any 
extent his own investigations. Chapter I covers some nine pages and gives 
a fairly complete review of the principal writings on the subject of bird 
migration, but also includes considerable discussion of the causes of migra- 
tion, which are taken up more fully in the next chapter. After considering 
the various theories of Wallace, Weismann, Merriam, New ion. Brooks, and 
others, the author concludes that "Birds are set in migratory movement by 
a complex combination of changes in temperature, humidity and living nature. 
The cause for migration, however, is the failure of food in two widespread 
areas — the north and the south — at opposite seasons of the year." While 
recognizing the importance of the food supply as a "cause of migration," we 
cannot help feeling that the author's statement is too sweeping, and that he 
has not given sufficient weight to other factors, nor taken into consideration 
special cases. It is not probable that migration, even among birds, is a phe- 
nomenon of homogeneous origin, to be explained in toto by any one set of 
conditions, except, perhaps, in a most general way. Specific cases must have 
each its own explanation, and in these explanations the varying influence of 
heredity in the different species is a commonly neglected factor. 

Mr. Winkenwerder's original work consists of observations of migrat- 
ing birds at night by the use of a telescope turned upon the moon; this 
furnishes a lighted field against which birds crossing the line of vision are 
silhouetted. The same method has previously been used by (Thapman and 
others, but has been extended and systematized by Mr. Winkenwerder, who, 
with the assistance of others, obtained nearly simultaneous observations at 
several points in the Great Lake region. As regards Migratory Routes the 
conclusions reached are not different from those generally held for the 
majority of our summer-resident land birds, viz. : that there are several 
great routes, or "trunk lines," so to speak, which the birds follow in coming 
northward, principally determined by the major physiographic features, and 
that from these the birds branch off gradually into routes of lesser and lesser 
importance, until they finally become distributed to their various breeding 
places. 

It is perhaps with regard to the Manner of Migration that the telescopic 
method of observation offers us most of interest. Thus in regard to the 
altitude attained in migration we are told that "The telescopic observations 
show that there may be a zone of considerable depth, birds choosing variable 
altitudes in which to perform their migrations, but by far th^ greater number 
do not attain an altitude much over one-half mile from the earth's surface." 
Another conclusion bears out what has already been surmised from field ob- 
servations : "Birds do not fly to some desired resting place in one night and 
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then pursue their flight to another the next night, nor do they necessarily 
fly throughout the entire night and then stop at the first convenient place in 
the morning. The simple truth here is that birds fly as far during one 
night as they find convenient, the distance being determined by immediate 
environmental influences." 

While the paper gives us considerable data of interest, recording work 
apparently earnestly and conscientiously done, it seems that the deductions 
are hardly proportionate to the length, especially of the first two chapters. 
In form the paper also leaves much to be desired, especially in the matter 
of citations, while other evidences of lack of care, composition and proof- 
reading are not lacking. In the matter of citations it is a great convenience to 
one wishing to refer to the article quoted to have the reference full and 
clearly comprehensible, while uniformity in style throughout the same 
paper is greatly to be desired, and accuracy should not be sacrified for any 
other consideration. A single example in which these points have not been 
considered will suffice: Mr. Brewster's paper on Bird Migration is cited 
in three places as having been published in the Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club^ and in three other places as in the Memoirs of the 
same society; in two cases the date of publication is given as 1885, in two 
as 1886, and in the remaining two it is not mentioned at all. Two or three 
other slips may be mentioned: The second sentence on page 198 makes 
no sense as it stands; altering either one of two words will give it sense, 
but different meanings result according to which is changed. The figure 
on page 199 is inverted from its position in the instructions sent out by the 
author, and as it stands makes difficult an understanding of the instructions 
on the opposite page, as well as the interpretation of the plates which 
follow. Again, the diagram on Plate IV for "8:15 to 8:30" should read 
"8:00 to 8:15," as by turning to p. 234 it will be seen that no observations 
were made during the former period. 

On the whole, Mr. Winkenwerder's contribution is a valuable accession 
to the steadily increasing data on migration, and indicates a line in which, 
by concerted effort, many side-lights, at least, may be thrown upon an 
interesting and puzzling problem. L. J. C. 



Birds in Their Relation to Man. A Manual of Economic Ornithology 
FOR the United States and Canada. By Clarence M. Weed and Ned 
Dearborn. Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lippicott Company, 1903. 
12 mo. viii-l-380 pages. Numerous illustrations. 



The Topographic Survey of Michigan. By Israel C. Russell (Pres. Mich. 
Academy of Sci. for i902-'03). Printed for the Academy, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1903. 



Nat. Comm. of Audubon Soc. Education Leaflets. By Wm. Dutcher. No. 
4 The Robin, No. 5 The Flicker. New York City, 1903. 



Am, Ornithology, III. Nos. 7, 8, 9, July, Sept., 1903. 

Atlantic Slope Naturalist, I. No. 3, July- August, 1903. 

Auk, XX. No. 3, July, 1903. 

Bird-Lore, V. No. 4, July-August, 1903. 

Condor, V. No. 4, July-August, 1903. 

Journal Maine Orn. Soc. V. No. 3, August, 1903. 

Recreation, XVIII. Nos. 6, 7, 8, July, Sept., 1903. 
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Science, (N. S.), XVII. Nos. 442-453, 1903. 

Warbler, I. Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 1903. 

Wilson Bulletin, (No. 43), X. No. 2, June, 1903. 



In Preparation: "In the Haunts of the Golden-winged Warbler," by 
Warren Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM. 

A RECENT RECORD OF THE WILD PIGEON. 

A Wild or Passenger Pigeon {Ectopistes migratorius) was shot Septem- 
ber 14th, 1898, at Chestnut Ridge — a few miles from Detroit, by Frank Cle- 
ments, of this city. The bird — an immature specimen — was later mounted, by 
Chas. Campion and is now in the collection of J. H. Fleming, of Toronto, 
Ont. This is probably the last authentic record of this species in Michigan. 

Detroit, Mich. Philip E. Moody, M. D. 



SOME RARE WASHTENAW COUNTY WARBLERS. 

On May loth, 1901, I took my first Prairie Warbler (D. discolor) a fine 
female. According to my notes this is a very rare warbler in this county. I 
shall long remember the 14th day of May, 1902, as the "warbler day." It was 
on this day I took my Kirtland's (D. kirtlandi), (see Auk, xix. p. 291 a 
female. I also took my first Orange crowned (//. celatd) a beautiful female 
and a fine male Mourning Warbler {G. Philadelphia). 

The rare White-throated or Brewster's Warbler (//. leucohronchialis) 
was the trophy for May i8th, 1902. It is an adult male, rather larger than 
either H. pinus or H. chrysoptera and much different from either in colora- 
tion. (See Auk. xix. p. 401). 

This coming season I hope to find some new ones, and extend "good 
(warbler) luck" to the rest of the club members 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Norman A. Wood. 



1903 RANDOMS. 

The following Wayne County notes may be of interest : 

Saw several Hermit Thrushes (Turdus aonalaschkoe pallasii) in a large 
woods in Dearborn Township. This is a day earlier than my previous records. 

June 7 — Noticed three pairs of Wilson Warblers (Sylvanta pusilla) in 
Grosse Pointe Township. They were mated but not nesting. This is not a 
common warbler here at any season, and these are the first I have observed in 
June. Did not see a single Mourning {Geothlypis Philadelphia) although on 
May 30 it was unusually abundant. 

August 6 — Ecorse Township. Three small flocks of White-throated Spar- 
rows {Zonotrichia albicollis) noted — remarkably early. Also met with three 
Bairds* Sandpipers (Tringa bairdii). I mention this not because I consider 
the occurrence in any way unusual, but because there seems to be a pre- 
vailing opinion that the species is somewhat rare in the state. Another 
bird I have seen mentioned as rare is the Gray-cheeked Thrush (Turdus 
alicoe) while as a matter of fact it is a common migrant here. 

Detroit, Mich. J. Claire Wood. 
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BREEDING OF THE SWAMP SPARROW AT THE ST. CLAIR FLATS. 

It is always a pleasure to add to the avi-fauna of a region which is com- 
paratively well known. It was with the hope of adding Ammodramus 
henslowi to the list of breeding birds of the American portion of .the St. 
Clair Flats that Mr. Frederick C. Hubel and myself took a trip to the marshes 
situated in about the center of Big Muscamoot Bay on June i6th, 1903. 

We observed no Henslow's, but early in the afternoon we flushed a small 
sparrow from her nest and four eggs in the tall thick grass. As it was about 
to rain darkness prevented us from getting a good sight of the bird, and the 
cries of a hundred, or more, Black Terns prevented us from hearing any notes 
which the bird might have uttered. 

Notwithstanding our lack of proper identification, we returned home 
with the find. Upon showing them to Mr. J. Claire Wood he at once pro- 
nounced them the eggs of the Swamp Sparrow (Melospisa georgiana). I 
later sent the nest and three eggs (one egg broken while blowing) to Mr. 
Wm. E. Saunders, of London, Ont., who answered as follows: "Replying 
further to yours of June 23rd, I have studied the eggs you sent and have 
reached a surprising but well defined conclusion. They are Swamp Spar- 
rows' ! The color agrees in every respect with some in my collection, so does 
size — yours run 81 x 56, 79 x 58, 82 x 61. One of mine in a set all alike is 
80 X 57 (Sarnia, June 8, 1892.) 

"Savannahs are about the same size, but they don't get the dirty-brownish 
blotches with washed edges that the Swamp have, and mine are all in uniform 
sets, while the Swamp often has an egg with the greenish ground of yours. 
Henslow's 1 haven't — except the birds. Davie gives the size of the Henslow eggs 
as 75 X 57, but Leconte's, which is the same sized bird, lays an egg 65x50 
(by the same author.) The Grasshopper, which lays a large egg for its size, 
and is more nearly the size of the Savannah, is stated as 73 x 56. So it's 
likely the size of Henslow is an error and 65 x 50 is near it. Of course you 
know that sparrows egg's can't be identified with certainty, but I am nearly 
sure of these." The conclusion reached by Messrs. Saunders and Wood 
seems of sufficient evidence to me to admit the Swamp Sparrow as a breeding 
bird at the St. Clair Flats. 

Detroit, Mich. Alexander W. Blain^ Jr. 



AN ALBINO CRACKLE AT PLYMOUTH. 

On the i8th of July, 1902, Harry E. Purdy shot an albino crow-black- 
bird or Crackle (Quiscalus quiscula aeneus) at this place. Its plumage was 
not pure white, but shaded very slightly into slate color. The feet, legs and 
mandibles were pure white. It was a young-of-year bird in its first plumage, 
and I think that if it had lived to receive its adult plumage it would have 
been pure white. This specimen was mounted and is now in my collection. 

Plymouth, Mich. James B. Purdy. 



CHIMNEY SWIFTS NESTING IN BARNS. 

Much interest has been manifested of late by contributors of various 
bird magazines, chiefly Bird-Lore and the Oologist regarding the nesting of 
Cliaetura pelagica in bams and locations other than chimneys. 

I have found them breeding quite common on the inner walls of barns in 
St. Clair County, Michigan. I know of four barns within a radius of a 
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half a mile, each of which contain one nest. The nests I have observed it 
this locality contained sets of four and six respectively. 

Dr. P. E. Moody found a nest on May 23rd, 1903, in a small boat house 
situated on the edge of a lake in Oakland County. 

Detroit, Mich. Frederick C. Hubel. 



LARGE SETS OF RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 

One season, back in the eighties, I took two sets of six eggs of the Red- 
shoulder (Buteo lineatus) and nearly three years expired before I learned 
that the boys "loaded" the nests and then steered me to them. However, 
I have since succeeded in securing, in Wayne County, four genuine sets of 
five as follows : 

April 13, 1892 — Greenfield Township. Nest 40 feet above ground in 
swamp oak. Female shot and proved to be a young bird of the third year. 

April 19, 1901. — Greenfield Township. Nest in main fork of black oak 
thirty feet above ground. Female seen at close range and was a bird of 
the third year. 

April 19, 1903. — Van Buren Township. Nest twenty-five feet above 
ground in black oak sapling. 

April 19, 1903. — Van Buren Township. Nest fifty-five feet above ground 
in beech. 

The latter two were old birds that had each deposited four tgg3 eveiy 
year since 1896, when I first located them. 

Detroit, Mich. J. Claire Wood. 



THE STORY OF A HUMMER AND ITS SEQUEL 
On May 27, 1903, our hustling editor, Mr. Bert Stowell, and myself 
were returning from a fifty mile hike after nests of the Loon. We were still 
about ten miles from home and had had the proverbial fisherman's luck, it 
rained every day and Bert ate all the grub while we were not looking. But 
just at this stage of the game a Ruby-throat {Trochilus, colubris) 
dashed across the road and spun into a small piece of woods to our left. I 
observed him and suggested to our editor that that piece of woods 
looked like a likely place for the Cooper's Hawk. He agreed and followed 
me over the fence into the woods. Bert held the horse and scraped off the 
ragged edges of a piece of gunny sack to smoke a cigarette. We started 
into the woods and in about two minutes located the Hummer's nest. 

It was situated in a small hickory and was saddled on a branch thirty 
feet from the ground and about five feet out on the limb. Upon examination 
it proved to be only partially built and contained no eggs. We grunted our 
disapproval and left after having obtained our bearings and a good look 
at the Hummer as it buzzed over our heads. I figured that it would take 
about a week to complete the nest and lay the two eggs. I made a pretty 
good guess, for June the third I drove those ten miles again and found the 
nest completed and one egg in it. The bird seemed to be not over joyed at 
my visit but settled back on the nest just before I left. Now comes the part- 
ing shot. Two days later 1 drove the ten miles again and found the 
bird gone, eggs or egg gone, and the nest partially destroyed. I drove home 
again over the ten miles and figured that I had driven fifty miles after 
that nest. 

A few days later, June 9th, I made up my mind I would get a set of 
Hummer's eggs if I had to make them myself, so I started out in a drizzling 
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rain and made for a piece of woods about a quarter of a mile away. Well, I 
saw a lot of birds that interested me ; found two nests of the Red-eye, one of 
the Yellow-throated Vireo and one of the Scarlet Tanager when a familiar 
hum caught my ear, and looking up I saw my Hummer's nest just over my 
head. In two minutes I had the eggs carefully wrapped up and in my col- 




Nest and Eggs of the Ruby -Throated Humming Bird 
Selected from a series in the collection of J. Warren Jacobs. 

lection box and sat on the limb watching the bird as it hummed the most 
pleasing tune I then thought I had ever heard. The nest was in a small 
oak and like the other was saddled on a horizontal limb about thirty feet up 
and five feet out on the branch. 

Moral: — Hunt in your own backyard and don't go all over the county 
for the nest of a common resident. By your own back yard I mean some 
good piece of woods .you are thoroughly familiar with. 

Detroit, Mich Philip E. Moody, M. D. 



MINUTES OF THE CLUB MEETINGS. 

August 7th. — Meeting held at the Detroit Museum of Art. Vice-Presi- 
dent Moody in the chair. "The Passenger Pigeon in the Early Days of 
Michigan," by J. B. Purdy. "Two Winged Robbers," by W. C. Wood. "The 
Cardinal Grosbeak," by T. Jefferson Butler, were presented. Dr. P. E. 
Moody spoke of finding five broods of young of the Screech Owl within a 
radius of a mile in Oakland County, Mich. Adjourned. 

September 4//1.— Meeting held at the Detroit Museum of Art. "Nesting 
of the Piping Plover on Big Shanty Island, Michigan, 1903," and "Meganser 
(imericanus Nesting at Saginaw Bay, Michigan, i902-'o3," by E. Arnold, and 
"The Song of a Nest Robber," by J. C. Wood, were presented. L. J. Eppin- 
ger spoke of some birds he had received for mounting, and A. W. Blain, Jr., 
gave notes on some common birds. After a social time the meeting adjourned. 

Frederick C. Hubel, Sec'y. pro tem. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Each member of the Club, not in arrears for dues, is entitled to two 
exchange notices, of thirty words each, during the year; other subscribers 
one such notice. 

WANTED. — Sets of eggs containing abnormal specimens, such as 
runts, albinos, monstrosities, abnormally colored or shaped eggs. Will giye 
cash or good exchange. J. Warben Jacobs, Wayncsburg, Pa. 

WANTED. — Short-range photographs of wild birds, mammals and 
reptiles in nature, (excluding the commonest passerine birds of the eastern 
U. S., as Robins, Bluebirds, and Chickadees). Good prices paid for satis- 
factory pictures. Address Abbott H. Thayer, Monadnock, N. H., U. S. A. 

TO EXCHANGE.— Birds' skins and sets for sets. J. Claire Wood, 179 
17th Street, Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED. — Every dealer and collector to send me his address that I 
may send out sample sheets of my Standard Field Note and Data Blank 
Books, endorsed by advanced collectors and dealers. Recommended by 
Ornithological Qubs. "All answered." Geo. W. Morse, Box 230, Ashley, 
Ind. 

LOUIS J. EPPINGER.— Taxidermist. 516 Chene Street, Detroit, Mich. 

SOUTHERN EGGS FOR EXCHANGE.— Choice sets with full and 
accurate data. List for stamp. Dr. M. T. Cleckley, Augusta, Georgia. 

WANTED.— BK//<?/i7t of the Mich, Orn. Club, Vol. I., No. 3 and 4; Vol. 
11., Nos. 2, 3 and 4; Vol. 111., Nos. i and 2. State condition and cash price. 
Fred'k C. Hubel, 112 Alexanderine Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED. — First class sets of eggs. Can offer in exchange' some fine 
things, including rare Falcons, Warblers, Cranes, Etc., fo^ desirable sets. 
E. Arnold, Battle Creek, Mich. 

WANTED.— Copies of the Nuttall Bulletin and the Auk 1884-90. Also 
fine Warbler Skins. Will pay cash. B. H. Swales, 191 Kirby Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

FREE! 

Complete instructions for preserving and mounting Birds, Game Heads, 
Fishes, etc, etc, and also how to dress Skins with hair on for rugs and robes. 

Hunters, Trappers, Anglers, Collectors and all others interested in sav- 
ing tophies for decoration or sale, send stamp for free instruction Morris 
Gibbs, M. D., Lovel Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BIRD-LORE 

A Bi-Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Study and Protection of Birds 

Published for the National Committee of the Audubon Societies, as the official organ of the Societies. 

Edhed by FRANK M* CHAPMAN 

Audubon Department edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 
BIRD-LORE* S Motto: A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 



IF YOU ARE INTEiyESTED IN BIRDS YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 
IN ^ BIRD-LORE*^ Its pages are filled with descriptions of experiences with 
birds in field and forest from the pens of writers who have won world-wide fame 
as literary naturalists. Among the contributors to Bird- Lore are 

John Burroughs Ernest Thoj^pson Seton J. A. Allen 

Dr. Henry van Dyke Olive Thorne Miller i William Brewster 

Bradford Torrey Florence Merriam Bailey Robert Ridgway 

and numerous other writers known both for t^eir powers of observation and des- 
cription. . f 

In addition to general descriptive articles, Bird- Lore has departments **For 
Teachers and Students,' wherein are are gilven useful hints in bird-study, and **For 
Young Observers," designed to develop the love df birds inherent in all children. 
These, with reviews of current ornithological literature, editorials, teachers' leaflets, 
and reports of the work of the Audubon Societies, make a magazine which no bird- 
lover can do without. 

Not less delightful and entertaining than the text are Bird-Lore's illustra- 
tions, which include actual photographs of the birds in their haunts, showing them 
at rest and in motion, brooding their eggs, <yr feeding their young, as well as 
drawings. A feature of the coming year will be a series of plates by Bruce Horsfall 
accurately illustrating 

THE warblers est COLOR 

with figures of the male, female, and young (when their plumages differ) of every 
North American member of this fascinating family. 

The text accompanying these beautiful pictures will be by Professor W. W. 
Cooke, from data in the possession of the Biological Survey at Washington, and will 
give the times of arrival and departure of the Warblers from hundreds of localities 
throughout their ranges. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers for the Audubon Society 

Crescent and Mulberry Sts., Harrisburg, Pa., or 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please find enclosed One Dollar, for which mail me BIRD-LORE for the year 
beginning -. '. 
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From BIRD-LORE'S Series of North American Warblers. 



I. Hooded Warbler, Male. 

3. Hooded Warbler, Youmg Female. 



2. Hooded Warbler, Adult Female. 
4. Yellow- breasted Chat, Adult. 
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THE SE.COND NEST OF KIKTLAND'S WARBLER. 

Group**Mu»eum University of Michigan. 
Norman A. Wood, Taxidermist. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE BREEDING AREA OF KIRTLAND'S 

WARBLER. 

NORMAN A. WOOD. 

Early in June, 1903, the Museum assistant, Mr. E. H. Frothingham, 
with a friend, Mr. T. G. Gale, went to Oscoda County, Michigan, to fish the 
Au Sable river. On one of their short trips Mr. Frothingham, who is an 
experienced field ornithologist, heard a bird song which he did not recog- 
nize. Mr. Gale shot the bird. The skin was preserved and was found on 
their return to be a male Dendroica kirtlandi. It was labeled "4 mile plains 
north of the Au Sable. T. G. Gale, June 15th, 1903.'^ On questioning Mr. 
Frothingham with regard to this bird, he said: "It was there in s6me 
numbers and in full song. The song and the bird were new to me and I 
thought best to secure a specimen by. which to identify it:" I asked him 
why he did not take more, and he said "I knew they had nests and hated to 
take breeding birds. I never thought of its being J^irtland's Warbler." 
This is not to be wondered at on account of its rarity. 

. In many discussions on this subject Mr. A. B. Covert and I had decided 
that this bird would be found breeding in north Michigan. I was of the 
opinion that it bred in the Upper Peninsula, north of Mackinac. He said, 
"If it were not for the Mackinac record I should also look for it in the 
Canadian zone of the Lower Peninsula." Time has shown his assertion to 
be correct, and I believe more time will also confirm my opinion. Mr. A. W. 
Butler (Birds of Indiana, p.- 1072), says: "The summer home of this 
warbler would seem to be northern Michigan and Wisconsin." This is the 
only record I have found expressing this opinion. » 

When I saw this skin of Kirtland's Warbler, taken in northern Michi- 
gan, I concluded there was its summer home, and there it would be found 
breeding. I took the skin to the Curator, Mr. Chas. C. Adams, who also 
saw the importance of the discovery, and the necessity of sending a man 
to the spot at once I was honored with this commission, and at 4 :45 
P. M. of June 29th. I boarded the Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern 
R. R. train, bound for Roscommon, in the extreme north of that county. 
I arrived at this old lumber town at 4 A. M. June 30th, after a tedious 
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night's travel, due to two changes of cars. After some inquiry I found that 
my objective point was thirty-five miles to the northeast, and that the best 
way to reach this point was by the river. The South branch, one of the 
main feeders of the Au Sable, runs near the town. At 7 A. M. I was on 
board a row boat on a sixty mile run down the river. Roscommon county 
is one of the high counties of this part of the State. The Muskegon, the 
Tittabawasse and the South Branch all have their sources hece. This county 
consists of high ridges and plains, formerly covered with white pine (Pinus 
strobus)^ Norway pine (Pinus resinosa Ait.)y jack pine (Pinus banksiana 
Lamb.), some hemlock (Tsuga canadensis, Linn.), yellow birch (Betula 
lutea Michx. f.), and paper birch (Betula papyrifera Marsh.). While float- 
ing; aown the river I saw spruce (Picea alba, Link.), balsam fir (Abies bal- 
samea Linn.), and great swamps of tamarack (Larix americana Michx.), 




Fig. 1. Site of the first Known nest of Kirtland's Warbler. Oftcoda 
Co., Mich. The view also shows the general character of 
country. 

white cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides Linn.), balm of Gilead (Populus bal- 

sanufcra Linn.), basswood (Tilia americana Linn.) and red maple (Acer 

rubrum Linn.). I noticed also the white elm (Ulmus americana Linn.) and 

a few black ash (Fraxinus nigra Marsh.). The river here is from three to 

four rods wide with a sandy, gravelly bottom and the current is quite swift. 

In places the banks are high and covered with Norway and jack pine. The 
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ground is covered with a thick growth of sweet- fern {Comptonia asplcnifolia, 
Ait.) and hlue-berry bushes (I'accinium), with occasional plants of the dwarf 
morning-glory {Convolvulus spithamaeus L.), harebell (^Campanula rotundi- 
folia L.), and the wood lily (Lilium philadelphicum L.). 

This country is wild and very interesting, and the songs of many birds, 
cheered me, as with note-book in hand I floated along. I saw a hooded 
merganser {Lophodytes cucullatus Linn.) with her brood of young. These 
young were not able to fly; but they tried it, and by using both feet and 
wings kept out of gun-shot until tired out — then they hid under bushes 
along the bank until I passed. The female then rose and flew back to 
them. I made a list of forty species of birds observed the first day. By 6 
P. M. 1 reached a fishing camp, "Camp Douglas*'; here I spent the night, 
having made thirty-five miles by water. It is eighteen miles overland to 
Roscommon. Leaving "Camp Douglas" the next morning I floated on, find- 
ing the river wider, deeper, and somewhat swifter. On the banks were 
noticed two oaks, red oak (Qucrcns rubra Linn.) and yellow oak {Quercus 
tinctoria Bartr.), also wild red cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica Linn.) and 
aspen (Populus tremuloidcs Michx.). In places cedar trees overhang the 
river and, due to undercutting, have settled into the water, making "sweep- 
ers." These have to be watched or they will overturn one's boat. As I 
glided along 1 threw a cast of flies — "Red Ibis," "Dark Coachman" and 
"White Miller" — and took "here and there a lusty trout, and here and there 
a grayling." This was once the Grayling river, but since the introduction of 
the rainbow and German brown trout the grayling has become scarce. 
Swinging around a sharp bend I once came suddenly upon a pair of bald 
eagles (Haliaetus leucocephalus Linn.) also fishing. A few great blue herons 
(Ardea herodius Linn.) fly up as I near them, and some crows (Corvus 
americanus And.), noisy as usual. Cedar birds {Ampclis cedrorum Vieill.) 
are very common. At 6 P. M. I neared the Butler Bridge, a new sted 
structure over the Au Sable in Oscoda county, and the end of my journey, 
by water sixty miles, by roiad it is thirty-five. Hauling my boat upon the 
shore, I searched for a place to stay, near the home of the bird I came so 
far to find. 

On July 2d, at 6 A. M., I started out and crossing the river bottom I 
came to a steep terrace which forms the edge of the "Norwa/' plains. This 
slope is very wet, and in places (hie springs seep out. Here also is a dense 
growth of cedar with tamarack near the foot of the terrace. Fir, balm of 
Gilead and birch make up the timber. Climbing this slope I found a rather 
level plain with scattering Norway and jack pines. In places these have 
been cut off, and in their stead there has sprung up a more or less thick 
growth of small jack pines, yellow oak and poplar (Populus grandidentata 
Michx.). The ground is covered with a mat of wintergreen (Gaultheria 
procumhcns L.), sweetfern and trailing arbutus (Eptgaea fepens L.). I 
was walking slowly through this, watching the junco (lunco hyetnalis Linn.), 
song sparrovv (Mclospiza fasciata Gmel.), chipping sparrow (Spisella so- 
cialis Wils.) and the vesper sparrow (Poocaetes gramineus Gmel.) — the most 
coramton bird of these plains— when suddenly I heard a new song, loud, 
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clear, joyous and full of sweet melody. This song may be described as fol- 
lows: H'eche chec-chee-chec-r-r-r. The *'r" sound is quite prolonged and 
loud. The first two notes are low, then the notes gradually increase in vol- 
ume to the end. I thought it a Kirtland, although I had never before 
heard its song. I heard this song repeated at intervals of about 30 seconds, 
and from different directions. I tried to catch a glimpse of the singer, 
but for a long time failed to do so, as he kept among the thick jack pines 
and scrub oaks. I repeatedly tried to' go where he sang last, and finally 
saw him flit from a bush to a yellow oak scrub and light about three feet 
aoove the ground. As I watched him he sat quite erect, threw forward his 
head and the wonderful song raiig out. This song was remarkable because 
of its volume and rich melody. I was sure this was the bird for which I 
was in search ; but in order to make certain the identity I shot it. A mo- 
ment later I held in my hand a fine adult male of Kirtland's warbler. 1 then 
looked over the ground very carefully, but failed to find either the female or 
the nest. Although I repeatedly searched this locality I never found them. 
On the morning of July 3d I made a second trip to the plains to search 
for the mate of the Kirtland which I shot on the 2d, but failed 'to find 
her. One half mile farther west I heard a male singing, but the wind blew 
so strong and the bird was so shy I failed to even get a glimpse of him, 
although it was some encouragement to know there were more in the 
vicinity. I spent the day in working this locality, but my search was in vain. 
July 6th I started out to explore the country to the west of the spot 
where I found the other birds, and after walking four miles I was rewarded 
by hearing the now familiar song of D. kirtlandi. In trying to locate the 
singer I flushed a female from the ground. I went to the spot and dropping 
on my hands and knees commenced to search for her nest. The female 
came and lit upon a small pile of brush not four feet away, fluttering her 
wings, chipping and by every action showing great excitement. Her call 
"chip-chip" brought the male, who came within five feet of me and scolded 
me with the same, only louder, "chip-chip." All these actions led me to 
think the nest was near by. I then carefully went over the ground about 
me, foot by foot, and later extended my search to include many square rods. 
The female was very anxious and kept near me, but she was not at all 
shy and went to gleaning worms "like a warbler" and catching moths "like 
a fly-catcher." After a time the male came and chased her about low- 
down through the pines. This pair of birds ate all the worms and moths 
I saw them catch, and these facts led me to think they did not have young. 
I spent the day looking for the nest and watching these birds. The male 
went to the top of an old burnt stub (about twenty feet high) near by, 
and sang: wichy, chee-chee-cher-r-r. The song of this male was not so 
loud and ringing, was not so full of melody as the first, but was very 
sweet and clear. It made me think of the song of the Maryland yellow- 
throat (Geothlypis trichas. Linn.), only the notes were shorter. I was not 
able to locate the nest, although I looked high and low, in all the jack pines 
and on the ground where, from the actions of the birds, I thought they 
nested. I saw the female on the ground several times, and she seemed per- 
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fectly "at home" there. The next day (July 7th), I returned to the same 
place, and hoped this time to surprise the female on the nest. I therefore 
very cautiously approached the spot, and while still a few rods away, flushed 
her from the ground. She flew a few feet and rested on a small jack 
pine. I examined the spot where I flushed her, but found no nest. She 
acted the same as the day before, fluttering her wings and tbmbling to the 
ground, all the time uttering a faint chip-chip. I searched the ground care- 
fully for several rods around this spot, but failed to find the nest. I did 
find a place at the base of a small jack pine which looked as if hollowed 
out for a nest. I have not been able to account for the peculiar actions, of 
this female at the two places unless this hollow was the beginning of the 




Fig. 2. The first known neat of Kirtland's Warbler. 

nest. I visited this spot a few days later, but failed to find either bird. This 
pair of birds made five birds that I had seen and heard. The first colony 
contained two pair of birds, and this colony two pair more. I saw three 
birds here. 

On the morning of July 8th I started in company with Mr. J. A. 
Parmalee to drive to the North Branch of the Au Sable, about seven miles 
distant. Mr. Parmalee was with Mr. Gale when he shot the Kirtland 
Warbler on June 15th. The valley of the Au Sable is from three to five 
miles wide at this place, and is terraced. The first terrace is about fifteen 
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feet above the river, the second about thirty feet above the first, and the • 
third about twenty-five feet above the second. Beyond the valley extends 
the high uplands. We started from Mr. Parmalee's home at the foot of 
the second terrace and climbed to the level of the second, where we turned 
to the west and followed this terrace north of the river for one half mile, 
passing through Norway and jack pine plains. After a drive of about five 
miles we came to a large tract of several hundred acres which had been 
burned over about six years ago as I learned from Mr. R. Fraser, a resident. 
Scattered burnt and dead stubs reach above the younger growth (mostly 
jack pine) which is from three to ten feet high. In some places this 
growth is dense, and in others more open. The ground is covered by a 
more or less luxuriant growth of sweetfern, three varieties of blueberry, 
trailing arbutus, and the wood lily. Here also grows the dwarf morning- 
glory, and the golden-rod just ready to bloom. 

We had nearly reached the line of Crawford county when I heard a 
song and on stopping, soon saw a male Kirtlandi singing from his favorite 
tree. I slipped from the wagon and secured this male. Driving on one half 
mile I saw a male fly to a dead tree (Fig. 1) near the road. This bird had 
a worm in his mouth, so I concluded that his nest was near by, and that 
he would go to it with the worm. I went to the side of a large stub, and 




Fig. 3. Egg Kirtland'* Warbler— only egg known, natural olce. 

while I was watching, saw this male assume the erect singing position, throw 
forward his head and try to sing, still holding the worm in his mouth. This 
song may be written thus: ch-ch-chc-chc-chc-a (the "a" long drawn out). 
He sang a number of times at intervals of about sixty seconds — ^but still 
held the worm. He soon spied me and seemed rather uneasy, wagging his 
tail after the fashion of D. palmarum. Now his song seemed to take an 
anxious or scolding tone and sounded like cha. cha chc-chce wicha-a-a. 
After watching me a few minutes he dropped from the tree (on a long 
glide) to the east about three rods. 1 suspected he was going t6 the nest, 
so I hurried to the spot, but when I reached it he was not there; so I stood 
still and waited. In a few minutes he was at his place on the old tree with 
another worm. Again he .sang and wagged his tail and then dove down, but 
this time two rods to the west of the tree. I started to go there, when just 
south of the tree T flushed the female from the ground and after a close 
look, saw the nest (Fig. 2). It may be imagined with what delight I 
beheld the first nest of this rare bird ever seen, and with what eagerness I 
dropped to my knees beside it to make a closer examination of its contents. 
There were two young birds, perhaps ten days old, and a perfect egg (Fig. 
3) ; this proved to be the only egg found. 

This tgg was a delicate pinkish- white (since the contents were removed 
it has faded to a dull white) thinly sprinkled with several shades of brown 
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spots forming a sort of wreath at the larger end. This egg is .72 x .56 
inches or 18 by 14 mm., and contained no embryo. The nest was built in 
a depression in the ground, at the fool of a jack pine about live feet tall, and 
was only five feet from the road. It was partly covered with low blueberries 
and sweetfern plants. The nest is two inches inside diameter and the 
same in depth, very neat arid compact, and is composed of strips of soft 
bark and some vegetable fiber, thickly lined with fine dead grass and pine 
needles. A few hairs from horses mane or tail complete the lining. 

The young nestlings may be described as follows : above dark slate 
color, lighter on the head, each feather tipped with light sepia brown; those 
of the mantle broadly edged with whitish spots; those of the back, with 
huffy white; wings and tail dark, slightly edged with light brown; the 
lesser and middle coverts were like the back; the greater coverts broadly 
edged with buffy brown, making distinct bars ; lores, sepia brown ; sides of 
head otherwise similar in color to the upper parts, but rather paler, fading 
gradually into pale buffy brown on the chin and throat, this gradually 
changing to light brown on chest, sides and flank; each feather of the chest 
and sides with a dark center, widening at the tip, giving a distinct striped 
effect ; abdomen, pale buffy, tinged with yellov/.* 

As I sat near the nest the female came and alighted on the branch of 
the jack pine just back of the nest. She was not at all shy. Once she came 
with a worm in her mouth, but would not feed the young while I was so 
near. The male also came, but not so close. Both birds were very restless 
and uneasy — only a few seconds in a place — which made it very difficult to 
take photographs of them. 

I made Eraser's on the North branch, Crawford county, my head- 
quarters for a few days so that I might be near this colony of Kirtlands. I 
saw (July 9th) a third female and took a male, but I wished to locate all 
the nests I could, so I did not shoot the females. I made a second trip 
to the nest and found both parents feeding the young. After watching 
them a short time I tried to locate the boundary of this colony to the east. 
i\ short distance east of the nest I heard another male singing and tried 
to locate his nest, but failed to do so. In fact the jack pine is so thick, the 
ground so covered with old logs, tree tops and vegetation, that it was only 
by the closest kind of work I could hope to find them, and even then only 
by watching the male and flushing the female from the nest. At 11.30 
A. M. on my return to camp T heard another male singing ivich che-che- 
chccr-r-r-r. T soon located him and found he also had a caterpillar in his 

*I wish to call attention to the published cuts of the adult birds. Of the three 
that T have seen that by Mr. C. J. Maynard (Birds of Eastern North America, PI. 
XVTT.) is the best. This cut fairly represents the trim form and the very characteristic 
upright singing attitude. While the coloring is not perfect, nor the markings so good, 
as in the plate by Mr. L. A. Fuertes {Auk. '98, Vol. XV., PI. IV.). This is a beautiful 
plate, but does not give a true idea of the bird. In this plate the yellow of the under 
side is too extensive and a shade too bright, the brown of the upper parts too intense. 
The eye is nearly encircled by white, while in life it is only a narrow line above and 
below. The head and neck are too short and thick and the body too full, giving the 
idea of a sparrow-like form, while on the other hand Kirtlandi in life is a true warbler 
in form and action. The same criticism of head and neck is true of the figure in Chap- 
man and Reed's "Color Key To North American Birds," p. 191, Fig. 670. The color 
eflfect is very good but it seems to me that this is below the average for the warblers 
in this useful work. 
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mouth, and knew from his actions that his nest was near. He acted just as 
did the other one, going to the nest by diving downward when a few rods 
away from it and then either creeping or flying low down into the nest. 
The cover was so thick I could not tind out which method was used. I 
often saw these birds light on the ground, and think them to be as ter- 
restial as Dendroica palmarum. However, I soon flushed the female from 
the ground and very carefully located the spot, but it was so completely 
covered with shrubs and plants, that only by parting them could I see the 
nest, which was built exactly like the flrst, only one half inch deeper and 
wider, and more cup-shaped, with the edges incurved, especially at the 
rear. This nest contained five young about ten days old. The number of 
eggs in a set is perhaps three to five. This pair of birds was shy and it was 
difficult to get a snap-shot of them. I spent the day in watching them and 
in taking notes on habits, song and habitat. I also made a list of the birds 
that live with them. This list will be published later. The junco is common, 
and breeds, as is shown by the occurrence of young. 

On the morning of July lOth I walked two miles west of North branch 
in search of the warblers, and found the conditions different. The plains 
are here wooded with older jack pines. The food of this warbler seemed to 
be span-worms, living upon jack pines, and a small light-colored span- 
worm moth (Diastictis inccptata. Walk.). I saw the warblers capture these 
moths during flight. I also shot a male Kirtland that came to nest No. 2 
with a deer fly in his mouth, so that flies and other insects, as well 
as the span-worms may compose their food. I consider the 
North branch the western boundary of this colony of Kirtland's 
warbler, but on describing the bird, its food and its habits to a young man 
who lives a few miles north west on the North branch, he said the birds 
were there and were called "the jack pine bird." I consider this a very 
appropriate name, as most of their time is spent on these trees and the 
bulk of their food is gleaned from them. It is not, however, every jack 
pine plain that is the home of a colony, as I examined hundreds of acres 
where the conditions seemed all right, and found none. 

In the afternoon I went to nest No. 1 to make, if possible, more observa- 
tions upon the home life of these birds. I found the parents at home, the 
male singing, as usual, although he seems to share equally with the female 
the care of the young. I heard his chip chip che che chcc a a repeated at 
short intervals, from fifty to sixty seconds, I find these birds very quick 
and restless, with a direct, slightly undulating flight. When they go from 
their perch on a tree or stub, they seem to dive down, and while perching 
and feeding have a short, jerky motion of the tail. I watched them for 
hours, gleaning worms from the low jack pines, very often jumping from 
a limb to fly a few feet and catch a moth or fly on the wing, always return- 
ing to the same tree or stub to rest or sing before dropping down to the 
nest to feed the young, apparently always approaching the nest from the 
same direction, as there was a path beaten only on one side, and the young 
I always found facing in that direction. 

On the morning of July 11th I secured a male, but could hot find the 
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female or nest. In the afternoon Mr. Parmalee came with tools and wagon 
to help me take up the nest and get it ready to ship. I found the young 
quite well feathered and very timid. They scrambled out of the nest and 
hid in the plants several feet away when I attempted to photograph them, 
thus making it difficult to get a picture. The female came with a worm in 
her mouth to within two feet of me. She also alighted on the toe of Mr. 
Parmalee's shoe, but did not pose long enough for a photograph. After 
getting a photograph of the nest and its vicinity I shot the pair of birds 
and kept the young alive. We dug up the ne^t and started for Mr. Parma- 
lee's, ariving after dark. I kept the young alive, by feeding them house- 
flies, until the 13th. Then they died, and I made skins of them, preserving 
the bodies. I had hoped to rear these young, at least to keep them alive 
until I reached Ann Arbor. I evidently did not have the variety of food 
required, although they ate from six to ten flies each at a time and then went 
to sleep very contentedly. 






Fig. 4. 



Site of the second known 
Crawford County, Mich. 



nest of ~Kirtland's Warbler. 



On the morning of July 14th Mr. Parmalee and I drove to North 
branch again, as I wished to secure the second nest, and the birds. I took 
a few snap-shots of the nest (Fig. 4), then dug it up with its beautiful sur- 
roundings. I brought the five young birds back alive, but they died the next 
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day. These were the last ones taken or seen, as the next day I spent in 
packing for a thirty-five mile ride to Roscommon. This day really ended 
a very interesting and successful field trip after Kirtland warblers, in 
tneir summer home in Crawford and Oscoda counties, during which I 
had heard and seen sixteen adult birds. In ten days I had secured two 
pair of birds with their nests, seven young and one egg; also four adult 
males, making fifteen birds in all. 

We may then estimate that the colony contained thirteen pairs of birds, 
with their increase, and assu^iing that each nest contained on an average 
four young, we have fifty-two young birds. Adding to this the number of 
the parents, twenty-six, gives an estimated total of seventy-eight (78) birds 
in the area described. Taking from this. the number of birds secured leaves 
sixty-three, the number estimated to be left in the colony, although it is 
hardly probable that I found all the birds in this colony. 

Whether they return to this location next year, no one can say, as they 
have not nested here for more than three, or at the most four years, because 
it was all burned over six years ago (about 1897) and everything destroyed 
but a few old trees and stubs. Next spring another fire is liable to occur, 
in which case this colony will have to choose another nesting site, which 
will probably be the place nearest to their site of this year where the con- 
ditions are favorable. 

On the morning of "^July 16th it was very cold, (an overcoat being neces- 
sary for comfort) as we returned overland to Roscommon. I had hoped 
to see or hear more of D. kirtlandi. I did see spots where the conditions 
seemed very favorable, but I did not see or hear the birds. In concluding 
this life history of these birds I am inclined to think the Au Sable river is 
the southern boundary of their breeding area and that this area extends 
over the greater part of the Canadian zone of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
perhaps Minnesota. They will probably be found breeding in favorable 
localities in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, but I should not expect them 
north of Lake Superior. 

I still consider this bird as rare, and only to be found breeding in small 
colonies, and only in the jack pine plains in favorable localities. All that I 
found were on the first and second terraces north of the Au Sable river. 
One pair was only one-fourth mile from the river, and the farthest two 
miles. All of these birds were near some road that was used by teams 
or stock, and they seem to prefer such places for nesting and breeding. 
They sing constantly in June and July by the roadside, so they may be 
easily found by driving through the plains at this time. I did not find a bird 
over one-fourth of a mile from a road, or under conditions other than those 
described. This history of the Kirtland's warbler is in the main copied from 
my field notes, written with the birds before me. 

In concluding this paper I give the data for 23 birds, all taken in Michi- 
gan and records of 8 others seen, thus making a total of 31 birds. This 
number of records surpasses that of all other states. 

1 & 2—1879, Purdie, H. A., Bull Nutf. Orn. Club, IV, 1879, pp. 1-85. Two 
females coll. by A. B. Covert, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 15, 1875 and 
May 16, 1879. 
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3—1884, Ridgway, Robt., Auk, I, 1884, pp. 389. IVlale coU. by N. Y. 

Greeii, Battle Creek, Mich. May 11, 1883. 
4—1885, Merriam,'C. H., Auk, II, 1885, pp. 376. Male coll. by Wm. Mar- 
shall, Straits of Mackinaw, Mich. May 21,, 1885. 
5— 1889, 'Washburn, F. U, Auk, VI, 1889, p. 379. Male coll. by Leverage 
Knapp, Ann Arbor, Mich., May. 18, 1888. The sex and d^te of this 
. specimen as is usually published is incorrect. U. of M. Museum. No. 
B. 1029. 
6—1898, Gibbs, Dr. Morris. Bull.. Mich. Orn. Club, II, pp. 7.. CoU. by F, ^ 

H. Chapin, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
7—1902, Wood, N. A., Auk, XIX, pp. 291, Ad. female coll. by N. A. Wooci, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 14, 1902. 
8—1903, Frothingham, E. H. Bull. Mich. Orn. Club, IV, pp. 61. Ad. male 
coll. by T. G. Gale, near Luzerne, Oscoda Co., Mich., June 15, 1903. 
U. of M. Museum No. 30938. 
9 — July 2. 1903. Ad. male, near Luzerne, Oscoda Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, 
collector. U. of M. Museuip No. 30966. 
10— July 7, 1903. Ad. female Oscoda Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, collector. 

U. of M. Museum No. 30970. 
11— July 8, 1903. Ad. male, Oscoda Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, collector. U. 

of M. Museum No. 30968. 
12 — July 11, 1903. Ad. male, near Luzerne, Crawford Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, 

collector. U. of M. Museum No. 30967. 
13— July 11, 1903. Ad. female, Oscoda Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, collector. 

U. of M. Museum No. 31284. 
.14— July 11, 1903. Ad. male, Oscoda Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, collector. 

U. of M. Museum No. 31285. 
15— July 13, 1903. Young (nestling), Oscoda Co., Mich. N. A. Wood, 

collector. U. of M. Museum No. 31286. 
1^— July 13, 1903. Young (nestling). Oscoda Co.. Mich. N. A. Wood, 

collector. U. of M. Musetim No. 31287. 
17— July 14, 1903. Ad. male, Crawford Co.. Mich. N. A. Wood, collector. 

U. of M. Museum No. 30969. 
18— July 14, 1903. Ad. female gliot but lost. 

19, 20, 21, 22, 23— July 15, 1903. Five young nestlings, Crawford Co., Mic*. 

N. A. Wood, collector. U. of M. Museum No. 30689. 
24— July 3, 1903. Ad. male, Oscoda Co., Mich. 
25— July 4, W03. Ad. male, Oscoda Co., Mich. 
26— July 6, 1903. Ad. male, Oscoda Co., Mich. 
27— July 8, 1903. Ad. mate, Oscoda Co., Midi. 
28— July 8, 1903. Ad. male, Oscoda Co., Mich. 
29— July 9, 1903. Ad. male, Crawford Co., Mich. 
30— July 10, 1903. Ad. male, Crawford Co., Mich. 
31- July 11, 1903. Ad. male, Crawford Co., Mich, 

The last eight birds were seen or heard but not captured. 
Univ^^r^t^ Muu^mm, UmversUy of MichigSH, Ahh Arb^r, Mi^. 
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THE MIGRATION ROUTE OF KIRTLAND'S WARLER. 

CHAS. C. ADAMS. 

About a year ago the relations suggested in this paper gradually took 
shape and were written out in practically their present form. But at that 
time the breeding area or summer home of Kirtland's Warbler was un- 
known. Since that time the disccfveries of Mr. E. H. Frothingham and 
Mr. N. A. Wood, in Oscoda and Crawford counties, Michigan, have made 
it necessary to modify certain statements as they were originally written 
and at the same time they have added information tending to reinforce 
others. During the past year more has been added to our knowledge of this 
bird than during all of the preceding fifty-three years which had elapsed since 
its discovery. 

At present we are only concerned with the records of the spring Mi- 
grants, as emphasis is laid upon migration routes and their bearing upon, 
the distribution of the localities from which these migrants have been 
recorded. The scattered localities from which the birds have been reported 
seems at first glance, to be very chaotic. This apparent irregularity has 
been very confusing. 

In the study of bird migration, the routes taken by such birds is of 
great importance and of special importance in the present case. The only 
known breeding ground for Kirtlandi is in Oscoda and Crawford Counties- 
Michigan. Its winter home is in the Bahama Islands. By what routes then 
does it pass from its winter home to its summer breeding grounds in the 
North ? It will be safe to assume that practically all our spring records 
ot these birds are those of the migrants advancing toward their breedinpt 
grounds. In these records then we have exact data as to the migration 
routes of this species. Migration routes and their significance have been 
ciiampioned in this country by Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, of the National 
Museum, who has said ('99, p. 68) concerning the route of this bird: "The 
importance of this question [summer home and migration route] is very 
great, for, seemingly at least, the distribution of this Warbler suggests r 
migration route almost unique. Yet, if we accept as our working theory of 
migration, the only rational one which has been offered to the present day, 
vis., Palmen's, that the annual migration route of a species indicates the 
way by which it originally immigrated unto its present breeding home, 
how are we going to explain the apparent uniqueness of the route of 

Dendroica kirtlandi? It will now be seen how desirable it is 

to trace step by step the progress of this species from the Bahamas to Michi- 
gan, and possibly beyond. Here is a species so very strongly differentiated 
as not to be mistaken for any other, and so limited in numbers that if 
probably follows only a single narrowly limited route. When we shall 
have solved this problem we shall also know a good deal more about the 
road by which in past ages part of our fauna entered their present habitat." 
It is not only a point of interest, but also one of importance, as one 
may see from the foregoing quotation, if we can come to a better under- 
standing of the facts already known concerning this interesting: .bird. I 
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have only met with the opinion of two authors who have attempted to indi« 
cate the spring route of migration. Chapman ('99, p. 290) says: "Thus 
during the winter Kirtland's Warbler apparently ranges throughout the 
Bahamas, having been found from Caicos to Abaco, though it has not 
as yet been recorded from Inagua. Its northward migration begins in April, 
South Carolina being reached toward the end of the month, either by direct 
flight from the Bahamas, or, what is more probable, by advancing northward 
along the Southeast Atlantic Coast (St. Helena April 29, Worthin^on). 
This is the most northern, spring cis-Alleghanian record, the migratory 
route of the species now leading it northwestward into the Mississippi 
Valley." '" 

The other author referring to the Spring route is Butler ('97, p. 1072) 
who says : "The line of its spring movements seems to be a narrow route 
from the Bahamas past the western end of Lake Erie toward Lake Superior." 

It is unfortunate that so little is known about this bird south of the 
Ohio river. The above quotations clearly emphasize this lack of data and 
show the desirability of further light upon this subject. 

After coming to Ann Arbor Mr. A. B. Covert called my attention to 
this bird .and its relative abundance in this locality, four specimens havinjjc 
been taken here. And being familiar with the idea of migration routes T 
was led to infer that Ann Arbor was located on such a route. This idea 
seemed to be in harmony with the fact that the number of birds recorded 
from here is not due to the relative numbers of collectors in the field, because 
only two specimens have been recorded from the vicinity of Chicago, with 
its much greater number of collectors, but to its favorable location on an 
important migration route. 

The geographically scattered records of Kirtlandi suggested to me the 
similarity of their occurrence to that of stragglers of other species and the 
routes followed by such birds. For example, in southern Michigan the 
Prothonotary Warbler is generally speaking rare, although it breeds in 
abundance along the St. Joseph river in the southwestern part of the State 
Stragglers have been found elsewhere in the State and have been known to 
breed, but in general there is a definiteness in the occurrence of these 
stragglers, as will be seen later. The similarity of this straggling phen- 
omena to the occurrence of the migrant Kirtland's suggested to me a pos- 
sible analogy in the migration routes of the tw-o species. The farther this 
comparison was carried the more significant it appeared to become. Louck's 
paper ('95) on the geographical distribution of the Prothonotary Warbler in 
Illinois and Indiana has been used as the basis for the comparison, supple- 
mented by a few other records. But in order to understand this com- 
parison some of the general facts of the distribution of the Prothonotar-v 
Warbler must be fresh in mind. For this reason I have adapted and 
supplemented Louck's map of this species to show especially the occurrence 
of stragglers and isolated colonies. An examination of the map will show 
how closely this swamp warbler is restricted to the streams. In addition 
to the shaded area in which it is known to breed regularly, it occurs also 
as a Straggler in the northivard continuations of the same valleys, as indi- 
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cated by the arrows. For example^ Uie cotttinuous breediug area ends 
about Davjeoport, Iowa, <mi the Mississippi river, while an isolated colony is 
found in tlie nortiiward extension of this drainage valley at Red Wing, 
Minnesota, (Lo«ck, '95, p. 17; Roberts, '99, p. 236). The occurrence of 
the birds in southern Wisconsin will doubtless follow the same law. Up 
the Illinois river valky above Ottawa, the bird occurs as a rare resident in 
the vicinity of Chicago, and an isolated colony breeds abundantly in the 
KanlAkee swamps of northern Indiana. Up the Wabash valley, above 
Delphi^ it seems to have spread into southeastern Michigan, and has been 




FU. 1. 



Breeding are^. shaded, of Prolhonolary W&rbler in Upper 
Mississippi Vslley. Str«i««l«rs &•« 'ro4i<« «f dispersal in' 
dic^Aed hv ^rekea liaes •m^ arrpwA jnesfM^ciiveiF^ 



takeai breeding .in Oakland Caimty, Midiagaaa <A. B. Covert, May 8, 1896, 
South Lyon). From near the head of ^e Wabash, doMTi the Maaamee 
valley, otliers have spread along the soisKth s.hore of Lake Erie to tiw; 
vicinity of Cleveland, (Butk-r, '«7, p. 1022). 'Hue f*rotlK)Hotary Warhters of 
southmesteni Michigan, readii the State by way of tfce Kajakafaee swaeaps of 
nothem !nd«ina, and t^ese swamps are readied Ijy tihe Illinois and Waiiafiia 
botton*6, or t>ot3i, as si^ggested % T5iatler. ft is very significant to wsikjc 
that t*^e stragglers and tlie new colonies eonkmne tit^ the ^^leys in wlttdfti 
tne species nonnaMy breeds. The ma-p of the breeding area is a3«« a fitap 
showing tfoe path of spring migration, and also, in all profeabflity the padtJh 
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by which the present species has found its way to its present breeding area 
since the Ice Age. From this point of view stragglers have more than usual 
interest, lyot because they are rare, but because they show the possibilities 
ot luture lines of dispersal and show how dispersal or extension of the 
breeding range of a species is taking place at the present time. Of course 
tnis does not apply to all stragglers into any region, but it is especially 
suggestive in the case of birds which normally breed along a highway 
south of the region invaded by the stragglers. 




Fig. 2. 



Probalile migraition route of Kirtl&nd's Warbler. Arrows 
indicate location of records and broKen lines probable 
routes. 



The paths or highways by which it seems that the Prothonotary Warb- 
lers (and also many other animals) have invaded Michigan, thus seem 
to be as follows : Those in the southwestern part of the State have pushed 
up from the Kankakee swamps of northern Indiana to the St. Joseph river 
and then have spread along its course and over southwestern Michigan. 
These birds may have reached the Kankakee swamps either by the Illinois 
or Wabash river bottoms, or both, as has been mentioned. The birds of 
southeastern Michigan and nortliwestern Ohio, via the Upper Wabash and 
extinct lake bottoms bordering Lake Erie. 

Let us now consider the bearing which, these facts have upon the dis- 
tribution of Kirtland's Warbler. When comparing the distribution of these 
two birds one must not press the analogy too close, but must be content| 
with general resemblances. But if the general principles or resemblances 
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will hold, that will he of some advantage. The map showing the distribution 
of the Prothonotary Warbler has been discussed. A similar map, Fig. 2, 
of the migrant records of Kirtiandi, has been prepared for purposes of com- 
parison. The approximate localities are indicated by the arrows. As it is 
well known that valleys are highways of migration for many species, as in 
the case of the Prothonotary Warbler, I have therefore .connected the 
arrows by the broken lines, to indicate approximately the supposed routes. 
Dr. Stejneger has suggested that the limited number of birds favors the 
idea of a single narrowly limited route. This is especially likely to be the 
case south of the mouth of the Ohio river. Above that place the route 
apparently branches, but it is highly probable that a narrow route is fol- 
lowed. Our lack of data from South Carolina to St. Louis leaves a great 
gap in the route. As the bird breeds among conifers it may be influenced 
by such tr^s in its migration, in which case the pine barrens of the Coastal 
Plain and the cypress swamps of the Mississippi valley, to the mouth of 
the Ohio, may be shown some preference. I do not understand the South 
Carolina records; perhaps they are stragglers from the general Gulf Coast 
pme barren route to the Mississippi river. Further data is necessary lo 
settle this point. At least it would be worth while to search the pine 
barrens of the Gulf Coast during the last of April or the first week of 
May fox the bird. So much for a working hypothesis. From the foregoing 
remarks it will be seen that the estimated route is somewhat as follows : 
The birds spend their winters in the Bahamas, reach the coast of the United 
States about the latter half of April (West Jupiter, Florida, April 19, 27: 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina, April 27, May 3), and pass west via 
the Pine Barrens to the Mississippi, up which they ascend and reach the 
vicinity of the Ohio valley about the first week in May (St. Louis, May 8: 
Cmcinnati, first week in May; Wabash, Indiana, May 4 and 7) and reach 
the latitude of northern Ohio and southern Michigan about the second or 
third week in May (Morgan Park, Illinois, May 21; Glen Ellyn, May 7: 
Rockford, May 25 ; Lake Koshkonong, Wisconsin, May 24 ; Battle Creek. 
Michigan, May 11; Kalamazoo, May 15;* Ann Arbor, May 14, 15, 16, IS: 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 4, 12, 13, 15 and June ( ?) ; Oberlin, May 11) and are 
breeding in Oscoda and Crawford Counties, Michigan, early in Jtme (Macki- 
nac, May 21; Luzerne, June 15.) The Minneapolis (May 13) and Toronto 
CMay 16) captures. As the routes do not converge, it suggests that the 
breeding area may be extensive. What is the destination of the birds along 
the south Shore of Lake Erie? 

There remains to be considered another factor which has apparently 
influenced the location of the migration routes. This is a factor whose 
influence could not have been estimated but for the careful and detailed 
studies of the glacial geologists, particularly the work of Mr. Frank Leverett 

*Mr. F. H. Chapin writes me as follows concerning the capture of his Kalamazoo 
specimen: "This Kirtland Warbler I secured within the city limits, early in the morn- 
ing of May 15, 1885. The specimen I have marked as a female. It was shot at very 
short range and consequently was somewhat mutilated. It was in a small pine tree in 
company with other warblers. I remember that the motions of the bird were rather 
slow and not so active as most warblers. It was very tame." 
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in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan ('99, '02). In his reports Mr. 
Leverett gives maps showing the ancient glacial lakes and drainage lines. I 
have adapted from his maps and from suggestions made by him the 
following outline map, Fig. a, which shows the most important lines of 
glacial drainage, and such old shore lines as concern us at present. It is 
not intended that these topographic features were of contemporaneous age 
as it is definitely known that such was not the case, but it is of significance 
to know their origin and their influence upon bird life. To those who have 
not seen these topographic features or given them any thought it may be 
a surprise to learn that they form conspicuous features of the topography. 
The beach ridges may in many cases be followed for many miles as a very 
marked feature of the landscape. These drainage valleys have wide open 
valleys or deep gorges so that they are very conspicuous.. It should be 
remembered that these are in a relatively level country, which tends to 
exaggerate even slight topographic features. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that two important highways of bird migration into the 
lower peninsula of Michigan have been influenced to a large degree by glacial 
drainage. In glacial times the St. Joseph river from South Bend, Ind.. 
(Leverett, '97, p. 4.']8) flowed down the Kankakee river and emptied in turn 
into the Illinois. This southwestern highway into Michigan has been sup- 
plemented by contributions from the Wabash valley. The other highway 
into southeastern. Michigan has been by way of the Upper Wabash and 
Maumee valleys. In glacial times the Wabash valley below Fort Wayne 
formed the outlet of Lake Maumee (whose descendant in part, is Lake 
Erie). Thus the forking of migration routes, at the western end of Lake 
Erie, is apparently of ancient origin and in all probability began in early 
post-glacial times. 

It is generally accepted that as the great continental ice sheet of the 
Ice Age spread over northeastern North America, life was compelled to 
extend its range to the south before it or become extermmated, and as the 
ice melted away there began a return jnovement. Such a statement has been 
challenged, apparently on the basis that birds, as other organisms, do not 
retreat from adverse conditions. This is the position maintained by Dixon 
('97, p. 20) in a very suggestive book on the bird migration. He further 
maintains that the birds of the Northern Hemisphere never extend their 
breedmg range southzvard, and that southward extension of breeding range 
during the advance of the ice sheet is a myth. Even if it were granted that 
organisms do not retreat from adverse conditions, it does not necessarily 
follow that there was no southward extension of the breeding range with 
the southward advance of the ice. There can be but little doubt that there 
were definite zones of conditions, similar to those of the boreal regions 
to-day, which migrated to the south at that time. Such conditions are to-day 
favorable for many birds, and in all probability were at that time. Under 
such circumstances what would prevent the southward extension of such 
forms as found their favorable conditions moving south? Dixon fur- 
ther (p. 19) maintains that "the only forms that survived this several 
times repeated glacial invasion, were those whose pre-glacial breeding 
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range extended beyond its influence." I see no reason why the class of 
birds just mentioned should have been so restricted. Kirtlandi may well 
be taken as a representative of the class of birds, just referred to. It is a 
bird which breeds in the northern coniferous zone. In general, it seems safe 
to infer that those migratory birds, which now have their breeding grounds 
in the north^ were among the early migrants which pushed back with the 
retreat of the ice. Can it be that the evident northern breeding area of 
Kirtlandi indicates that it was one of these early invaders? And can its 




Fig. 3. 



Lines of Glacial Drainage or Shore Lines. To show rela- 
tion of those topographic features to bird migration routes. 
Border of the last ice sheet ^Wisconsin), indicated by 
dashes. 



apparent adherence to glacial highways indicate that its dispersal dates back 
to early post-glacial times? Habits of migration may preserve records when 
fossils are lacking. If this was one of the early species to push north, 
it is but natural that it should follow such highways, as it is along such 
valleys and shore lines, at that time, that the vegetation would make its 
most rapid extension northward. A comparison of maps (Figures 1 and 3) 
is suggestive in this connection. The map of the Prothonotary Warbler 
(Figure 1) shows the present distribution of a distinctly southern type 
of bird, which is extending its range northward, and suggests the method 
and stage which Kirtlandi has long ago passed through as it extended its 
breeding range northward with the amelioration of the glacial climate. These 
valleys and shores, (Figure 3) as has been mentioned, were in early post- 
glacial times, as to-day, highways of dispersal. The breeding range of 
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Kirilandi is in the coniferous region of the north, and yet, if this point is 
view is correct, it slavishly follows the old ancestral paths in its spring mi- 
grations. It should be remembered that in early post-glacial times the 
conifers extended much farther south than at the present time, so that in all 
probability there was not as great a break between the northern and southern 
conifer belts as there is to-day. 

At least, it seems worth while, as a working hypothesis, to consider the 
present point of view, and see to what degree the migration routes of the 
northern migratory birds have been influenced by glacial drainage lines and 
laKe shores. One would not expect uniformity in this respect any more than 
we may expect uniform results upon diverse material even to-day, and yet 
certain types of routes may find their explanation in early post-glacial con- 
ditions as- suggested by Kirtlandi. 
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editorial 

With this issue the Bulletin enters upon its fifth volume, making the 
ninth ornithological publication in this country to have reached that age. As 
is the case with other similar journals, its path has not been entirely strewn 
with flowers, but those in charge at different times, since the beginning, have 
had to fight the many difficulties which are constantly arising. 

Thanks to the deep interest of the ornithologists in the state, as well 
as to those in the surrounding states and Canada, the Bulletin is now well 
on its feet. May ij live and prosper long after its present friends are in the 
land with the souls of the. songsters which lie in their cabinets. 



Owing to the length and importance of the papers on the Kirtland's 
warbler, published in this issue, we have been forced to defer many articles, 
notes, the Club minutes, and list of members to the June issue. While thcv 
general plan has been slightly deranged, we nevertheless feel that all will 
be well pleased with the present issue. 



The organization of a Michigan Audobon Society is a step in the right 
direction in the line of legitimate bird protection in this state, and we wish 
it all possible success. At the first quarterly meeting of the Club for 1904, 
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held at the Detroit Mnseuni of Art, on I'ebriiary 5th, it was decided to devote 
one page of each issue of this journal to the interests of the new society. 
This will not interfere with the policy of the Bulletin, which has been carried 
on in the past, i. e., to furnish readers with notes fresh from the field and 
museum on the birds of the region about the Great Lakes. We are pleased 
to publish the views of Wm. Dutcher, chairman of the Protection Committee 
of the American Ornithologists' Union. 

"Regarding scientific collecting: I am not opposed to real scientific col- 
lecting in the slightest degree ; in fact I think it is absolutely necessary for 
real ornithologists to have birds to study; however, 1 am opposed to indis- 
criminate collecting of birds' nests and eggs by boys and pseudo scientific col- 
lectors. 

"The real ornithologists in this country, i. e., men who have the interest 
of ornithology at heart, are the ones who have brought bird protection to its 
present prominence. They were the ones who first discovered that the birds 
were being rapidly exterminated and are the ones who formed the first bird- 
protection society in the United States, and who have continued to agitate 
the subject and are still doing so. The whole Audubon movement is the 
outgrowth of the real ornithologist's love of nature and his desire to preserve 
the birds." 



The twenty-fifth congress of the American Ornithologists' Union was 
held at the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, on November IC, 
17, 18 and 19, 1903. The meeting was one if not the most successful ever 
held by the Union. We are pleased to note that many Michigan men were 
elected associate members. This state is still far from being well represented 
in the Union and at the coming congress many others should join its ranks. 



The Bulletin would caU the attention of Club members to the Patron 
class. Ten have already joined, but there still remains many in the state 
who could well afford and should join this class. The annual dues for 
Patrons is five dollars a year. All should remember that the Bulletin is run 
for no financial end and that none of the officers of the Club are paid for 
their services. The list of Patrons will be published in the next issue. Will 
your name be among them? 



Our thanks are due to Mr. P. Kinder, of the Detroit Museum of Art, for 
designing the attractive engraving which adorns the front cover oi this 
issue. The figure represents the Kirtland's Warbler in its northern home 
among the pines. 



The next meeting of the Club will be held at the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, on Saturday, April 2nd. The annual 
meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science will be held at Ann Arbor at 
the same time. This will be the annual meeting of the Club, and it hoped 
that many of the members will be present. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Key to North American Birds. Fifth edition, entirely revised. By Elliot 

Coues, Boston : Dana Estes & Co., 1903. Two volumes, royal 8 vo., 

xli., 1152 pages, 747 black and white illustrations in the text ^nd two 

colored plates. Price, $10.00. 

In so great a degree is the development of American ornithology due 
to Coues' "Key" that detailed comment upon the general nature of the new 
(fifth) edition is unnecessary. 

The introductory portion is the same that has served as the text book 
for a generation of ornithologists, while the main text is on the same plan 
as that followed in the earlier editions. It has, however, been brought thor- 
oughly up to date and the nomenclature is for the most part in accordance 
with the American Ornithologists' Union Check-list. The serial numbers 
are, however, unfortunately omitted and the order remains reversed, the 
Thrushes heading the line. 

To Mr. J. A. Farley, who has edited Dr. Coues' manuscript and made 
the many changes and additions rendered necessary by ihe progress of the 
science since the time of the author's death, great credit is due; and the work 
is no doubt as nearly what Dr. Coues had in mind as it was possible to make 
it under the circumstances. The differences' in nomenclature, etc., between 
the "Key" and the A. O. U. list are in the main intentional on the part of 
the author. The printing is good and the work forms two handsome royal 
octavo volumes. 

So far as illustrations go they are in some respects disappointing. The 
prospectus with its sample colored plate led many to infer that there were 
a number of such illustrations, there is, however, only one — a frontispiece — 
in each q{ the two volumes, and the numerous excellent figures by Fuertes, 
which supplement the familiar cuts of the earlier editions lose a great deal 
of their beauty by being printed upon soft-finish paper. These slight defects, 
however, deduct but little from what has always been and for years will be 
a standard and indispensible work for the American ornithologist. 

A portrait of Dr. Coues and Mr. Elliot's masterly address upon his life 
and work reprinted from the Auk form a suitable preface, while a list of 
differences in nomenclature between the "Key" and the A. O. U. list by Mr. 
i^arley is a useful feature. — W. S. 



The Birds of Ohio: A Complete, Scientific and Popular Description of the 
320 Species of Birds found in the State. By William Leon Dawson, A. 
M., B. D. With Introduction and Analytical Keys by Lynds Jones, M. 
Sc. The Wheaton Publishing Co., Columbus, 1903. xlvii -j- 660 pages 
-f Index. 80 colored plates and over 200 original halftones. Sold only 
by subscription. 



The Birds of Ohio. By Lynds Jones, M. Sc. (Oberlin College). Special 
Paper, No. 6. Ohio State Academy of Science, 1903. 8 vo., 241 pages, 
1 map. 
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Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists' Union. I, II, III, 1899- 
1902;+index. Dr. Robt. H. Wolcott, Editor, Lincoln, Neb. 



The Birds of Fergus County, Montana. By P. M. Silloway. Bull. No. 1. 
Fergus County Free High School, Lewiston, Mont., 1903. 8 vo, 77 pages, 
17 half-tone plates. 



Birds of a Maryland Farm; A Local Study of Economic Ornithology. 
By Sylvester D. Judd, Ph. D., Bull. No. 17, Div. Biol. Survey, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric, Washington, 1902. 116 pages, 17 plates, 41 text-cuts. 



The Birds of Wisconsin. By L. Kumliedr and N. HoUister, Bull. Wis. Nat. 
Hist. Soc, vol. II (new series), Nos. 3, 2 and 3. Published with the 
co-operation of the Milwaukee Public Museum, 1903. 8 vo., 143 pages, 
8 half-tone plates. 



We are in receipt of Cassinia, (A Bird Animal), the Proceedings (No. 
VII) of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, of Philadelphia, for 1903. 
Lack of space forbids a review, but it will suffice to say that the high stand- 
ard of the proceeding issues is maintained and the volume is some twenty 
pages larger than the precedings of 1902. The earnest work done by this 
society is especially manifest in its report on migration and similar clubs in 
this country would do well to undertake work of this character. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FORTHCOMING BULLETIN ON MICHIGAN BIRDS. 
Editor of the "Bulletin:" 

For the past ten years I have been collecting material toward a bulletin 
on the Birds of Michigan, to be published by the Agricultural College, and 
the work is now nearing completion. The co-operation of the Michigan Orni- 
thological Club was sought and promised several years ago, and I am indebted 
already to several members for valuable aid. A circular of inquiry will be 
sent out soon ; meanwhile I would like to ask each member of the Club and 
each reader of the Bulletin the following questions : 

1. Do you know of any misstatements, omissions or inaccuracies in 
Cook's bulletin, Birds of Michigan, published in 1893? 

2. Do you know of the capture of other good record, published or u'.i- 
published, of any of the rarer birds of the state since 1893? 

3. Do you know personally of any unidentified specimens of local birds 
in any collection, public or private, in the state? 

4. Do you know personally of the lecent occurrence in the state of the 
wild turkey, prairie chicken, passenger pigeon raven, whooping crane? 

Information on any of the above points will be greatly received and suit- 
ably acknowledged in the Bulletin when published. Correspondence in regard 
to any of our Michigan birds is solicited. 

•^.4s'^w//wra/ College P. 0,, Mich., March, jgo4. Walter B. Barrows. 
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MICHIGAN AODUBON SOCIETY 

(Organized February 27, 1904.) 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 





'4 



Map showing (shaded) States haTing Audubon Societies. 

This department will be a permanent feature of the Bulletin and will be 
devoted to the interests of bird protection in the state. It is hoped that local 
chapters will be formed in every town or at least every county. The list of 
officers of the organization were received too late for publication in this issue. 
Copies of the constitution and literature on bird-protection, etc., may be 
secured by addressing the State Secretary, Mr. Jefferson Butler, 79 Home 
Bank Building, Detroit. 

The Michigan Audubon Society was organized at Detroit oiv February 
27th, as an auxiliary to the Michigan Ornithological Club. Its objects are 
as follows: (1) To disseminate information respecting the economic value of 
birds to agriculture, and their importance to the welfare of man; (2) To dis- 
courage the purchase or use of the feathers of any birds for ornamentation, 
except those of the Ostrich and domesticated fowls; (3) To discourage the 
destruction of wild birds and their eggs (except for scientific purposes). (4') 
To establish Bird Day exercises in the schools of the State of Michigan, in 
connection with the celebration of Arbor ,Day, and to encourage the intro- 
duction of bird study in schools. 

Bird-Lore, a bi-monthly magazine (published for the Audubon Societies 
by the MacMillan Company, Harrisburg, Pa., edited by Frank M. Chapman) 
is the official organ of the Audubon Societies and should be in the hands of 
all bird-protectionists. 

The report of the American Ornithologists' Union Committee on the 
Protection of North American Birds for 1903 by the chairman, Wm. Dutcher, 
is printed as a "supplement" to the Auk for January and consists of over a 
hundred pages showing the good work whicli was accomplished during the 
past year. 

The National Committee of Audubon Societies' "Educational Leaflet," 
No. 7, treats of the Snowy Heron and should have a wide circulation in this 
state. 
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NOTE3 FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM. 

NOTES ON A FLOCK OF EVENING GROSBEAKS. 

At Menomonie in the north-central part of Wisconsin, during the winter 
and spring of 1903, I had the pleasure of observing the habits of a flock of 
Evening Grosbeaks (Coccothraustes vesper tinus.) One perfect winter day, 
about the middle of January, when the blue shadows of the morning lay 
across stretches of almost unbroken snow, and the air was full of sparkling 
crystals, my walk was interrupted by a chorus of sharp bird notes, and in 
a tree near by, I saw a flock of some sixteen of these striking beauties. 

The black crown of the adult males shades off on the side of the head 
to a greenish-brown, and on the neck and body to a beautiful greenish- 
yellow. There is a bright yellow mask over the eyes. The long feathers of 
the wings and tail are black, and some of the short feathers of the wings are 
snow white, making a round white spot on the upper part of them. In the 
younger males the coloring is not so bright, and the females arc grey with a 
slightly sulphurish wash, while the black and the white feathers of the 
wings and tail are more or less intermingled. The characteristic which en- 
abled me to identify these strangers was their immense heavy bills. These birds 
measure two inches shorter than a robin, but the larger body and shorter 
tail make them look like a larger bird. They are much like a parrot in 
shape and movement, sitting erect, and moving slowly, except in their flight, 
which is very swift. Their principal article of diet was the winged seeds of 
the box elder which cling* to the trees all winter, though I saw them 
occasionally in cedar-trees. 

One of tilie neighbors had a box of sand in her yard, at the south side of 
the house, where it was sheltered from the snow and warmed by the sun, 
and here the birds came frequently to nestle in the sand, like barn-yard fowl. 
They were very tame when they first appeared, permitting a close approach, 
but I soon found that "man's dominion had broken nature's holy union," 
and some cruel experience had taught them to beware of human kind. I 
saw the flock in one part of the city or another all winter, but by the last 
of April, as the nesting season approached, they became more or less scat- 
tered, and I frequently saw one or two alone. They remained until about 
the middle of May and then flew away to the woods of Canada to nest. 

Edith Van Valkenburgh. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., January, nth, 1904. 

[The winter of 1903-4 has been marked by a flight of both the Evening 
and Pine Grosbeaks, and records have been received from many points 
throughout the Great Lake region. Mr. Ruthven Deane, of Chicago, writes: 
"We have had a sprinkling of both Pine and Evening Grosbeaks this winter. 
T saw a Robin December 26th some twenty-five miles north of the city — 
temperature at the time was ten below zero." Last winter there was a 
great flight of the Snowy Owl, but no records of the Pine Grosbeak. This 
winter it has just been vice-versa. — Edr.] 
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THE BOHEMIAN WAX-WING IN OAKLAND COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 

One day in November, 1903, while walking through a second growth of 
woods about a mile and a half from this place I found myself in the midst 
of a large flock of Bohemian Wax-wings (Ampelis garrulus) an instant 
mo^t interesting to me as it was my first meeting with them* in lower Michigan. 

Their constant jumping about the trees, noisy chatter and handsome ap- 
peara^ice, render them very interesting indeed, much more so than the com- 
mon Cedar Wax-wing, which is by no means lacking in interest. 

Haying been disabled most of the winter, I have been unable to revisit 
the locality, but owing to their wandering habits, I suppose they long since 
left the vicinity. Wilfred A. Brotherton. 

Rochester, Mich. 



THE OPENING OF THE SEASON. 
Thursday, February 25th, a bitter cold day, 1 left Augusta, Mich., at 2 
P. M., and about 4 P. M. found a nest of the Great Horned Owl {Bubo 
virginianus). Nest was seventy feet up in tip top of a large sycamore. A 
Great Blue Heron hatched her eggs in it last year. There were three heron 
nests in the treet, of which this was the center one. 

The nest contained three eggs. The last evidently had just been laid. 

Edward Arnold. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 



A FACT TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Some time last autumn a Red-eyed Vireo ( Vireo olivaceus) was brought 
to me for identification. The person did not think it could be of that 
species because the eyes were black. Fortunately I had "gathered in" a 
family or two durmg past vears and was able to explain that all the young- 
of-the-year have black eyes, 

tic trait, Mich. J. Claire Woor 



AMERICAN GOLDENEYES WINTERING ON THE SPEED 
Two male and two female American Goldeneyes (Glauciouetta clangula 
aiitericana) have wintered here on a piece of open rapidly running water on 
the Speed. They are very active and spend much of their time diving after 
food. 

Guelph, Ontario. A. B. Klugh. 



PERSONALS. ' 

At the fifty-third annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at St. Louis from December 26th, 1903, to Jan- 
uary 1st, 1904, two M. O. C. members were elected fellows of the Associa- 
tion: Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark, of Olivet, and 'Prof. Jacob Reighard, of 
Ann Arbor. 
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THE CONDOR 

A MAGAZINE OF WESTERN ORNITHOLOGY 

EDITED BY 

WALTER K. FISHER. 

THE CONDOR is an illustrated bi-monthly magazine published by 
the Cooper Ornithological Club of California. During 1904 THE CON- 
DOR will be profusely illustrated with pictures of wild birds taken 
directly from nature, and will number among its contributors many of 
the best known bird men of the country. A feature of the present 
volume is the series of portraits of American ornithologists. THE 
CONDOR ii now in its sixth volume, and is better in every way than 
ever before. 

AT ANY PRICE THE BEST 
Perhaps yoti have not seen THE CONDOR 

Sub»cri|>tion : $1*00 Per Year. Sample Copy 20 cents. 

Order of JOSEPH GRINNELL, Business Manager, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 

THE WARBLER ^AQAZINE 

Pobli&hed by The Mayflower Publishing Co. 

A little bi-monthly magazine devoted to the study of our 
native birds, with a view to setting forth their useful- 
ness, especially in the orchard and garden, and to agri- 
culture in general, that people may learn how important 
it is to protect them from slaughter. It will be very 
useful and interesting to the whole family, but especially 
to the children. SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 30c. FOR 2 YEARS. 

Offlciai Organ of the Long Island Natural llistory Club. 

Address THE WARBLER, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 

BULLETIN OF THE 

MICHIGAN ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 

The BuivLETiN is certainly creditable, and I am sure it will be a 
success.— Witmer Stone. ' 

Should receive the support of all the ornithologists in Central and 
Southern Ontario.— Gueloh Daily Herald, Canada. 

The last issue was a good one.— Walter K. Fisher, Editor of the 
Condor, Calif. 

This worthy work deserves the active support of all bird students.— 
Sports-Afield, Chicago. 

Vol. I, II and III are out of print. We can still supply'Vol. 4 (1903) , 
at 50 cents per Volume. . 

Address CHAS. E. WISNEK, Business Manager, 

1115 Brooklyn Ave., DETROIT, MICH, 
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THE OOLOGIST 

is the oldest and cheapest monthly devoted to birds in America. It is 
now in its twenty-first volume. 

Are you forming: a collection ? If so, you need our exchangee 
columns. Note what one of our subscribers says: " I think your offer 
is very liberal. I have worn the cover off the sample copy and have 
had it but one day."— L. S.. Cortland, N. Y. . 

SUBSCRIPTION 60c. A YEAR. (16pp. EVERY MONTH.) 

Write for sample copy. Address 

ERNEST H. SHORT. Editor and Manager, CHILI. N. Y. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE MAINE 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY ^ 

Now in its sixth volume. You should have Mr. Arthur H. 
Norton's series of papers on * 'The Finches Found in Maine, ' * 
also the series on "The Warblers Found in Maine,'* by 
Messrs. Knight, Swain, Spinney and Powers of the Society. 

Subscription, 50 Cents Per Annum. # 15 Cents Per Copy. 

5end &tain|> for sample C0P9 to 

J. MERTON SWIIN. Editor and Bus. Mgr.. FlllRFIEl»; MItlNE 

"DAWSON'S BIRDS OF OHIO" 

A New Departure in Bird Books. 

SCIENTIFIC POPULAR 

A happy combination of accurate description of plumages with in- 
terestingly written sketches of life histories. The bird may be 
certainly determined, and one's own observations may then be corrobo- 
rated in the popular part of the text. This is the only book which 
combines these features. The text is written by W. Leon Dawson, 
who combines a college and university education with a life spent in 
the study of living birds in many parts of the country and eleven years 
in Ohio. He is both field and closet student, in sympathy with the 
living birds, but recognizing the necessity of accurate identification. 

The introduction and analytical keys are prepared by Lynds Jones, 
who has a wide reputation as a careful ornithologist. 

Fully illustrated by 80 PLATES IN COLORS selected from the 
choicest of the color-photographs, representing the acme of perfection 
in color photography, and 200 ORIGINAL HALF-TONES from 
photographs taken in Ohio, showing the wild birds, their homes, and 
their haunts. 

The book contains 720 Pages exclusive of the color plates, mak-. 
ing a sumptuous volume, the best of its class, yet within the reach 
of all. No library will be complete without it. 

Specimen pages on application to 

THE, WILSON BULLETIN, OBERLIN. OHIO. 
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Bach mofli^er of the Clubj nfft in arrears fo^-ducs, U entitled to two exchange 

' notices, of thirty words eachr during the ^ear; other subscribers one 

such notice. .■."'-':•■ - ..■ ^ ' - ' . ■ • ; \. " "^ 



OLD BIRD MAGAZINES WANt'ED.— I tvill -be glad to receive a list 
of any duplicate bird magaziBes or old ,bird books you may. have and' caa 

' offer eitber cash or good eifcchange for thera. I have the following to dis- 
pose oft Beridire's Life Histories Vols. I and II, "Pacijfic R. R: Survey, the 
four ^ols^ which contatti all the bird writings of the sdryey, with 38 colored 
plates; a, complete set of the ^uttatl BulUtin (8 vols.), unbound, and num- 
eroiis other bird magazine^ etc. I want Bull Mich. Om. Club., Vols. I, H 
and III ; the O. (S* p., Vols. I, II, III, JV, V, VI, VII, VIIL W. Lee 

.Chambers, Santa Monica, Oil.. ' 

JFtDfe SALE OR EXCHANGE.— Choice Southern s^ with full accurate 
and standard data; very cheap for cash.. Sets Of warblers espceially desired., 
.Satisfaction guaranteed. * List for stamp. Doctor M. T. Cleckley, 457>Gr^enc 
: Streetj Aiigusta,. Ga, , - \ 

. WANTED.— To buy collections of specimens or books, any size, for 
prompt cash. Will take singles in any quantity, in. exchange for specimens 
or books. Walter^, F. Webb, 416 Grand Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTfefi:— Bn/^Wm of the Michigan OrnithologicaiClub, Vols. I., II. 
anrdlil.j;any jiMmber. St^te condition and cash price. All answered. A,W- 
Blaiv Jr., 131 x2*lmwbod Aye.> Detrcnt, Mich. ' 

WANTED. — Inrst-class sets of eggs. Can offer in exchange some fine 
things, including, rkre warblers, cranes, falcons, etc,,, for desirable sets- 
^Edward Arnold, Battle Creek, Mich. ^ 

^ — .^-„ — L — ; . ' . . . ' ;" ■ , ' .,' •• ■ J > ' ■ '■■ ■ ' ■■ ; ■ ■• ^ - •■ —— -^ — - — ^-> — . ■• ' ' , — ' • • ■ •, - 

TO iiXCHA-L>iGE.~-Bird sKins and sets for siftts.' J. Claims Wood, 179 
-17th Street, Detroit^ Mich. 

CO]LLJb.CTORS.— I have issu£d a i6rpage bdoklet containing a digest of 
the Michigan gatne faw^ for 1903-04 apd other useful information for collect- 
ors and sportsmen^ which I will mail upon request. Louis J. Eppingbr, •5x6 
Chene Street, Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED.— Sets of eggs containing abnormal specimens, such as runts 
alt>inQS, monstrosities, abnormally colbred or shaped eggs. Will give cash or 
go6d exchange. J. Warren Jacobs', Wayn^sbyrg, Pa. . ' 

:_ — : ; ' ■ '-. >/ ' -, ■ ;.-; — . • ■ "^ . • ■ , , — — ^•. .-■■•■• - ■" ' \ .. .• ' ".^V: 

WANTED.— Every dealer and collector to send me his address, that I 
may send out sample sheets of my Standard Field Note and Data Blank Boohs, 
endorsed by advanced collectors- and dealers. Recommended by Ornithologi- 
ced Clubs: "All answered^ Geo. W- Morse, Box 230, Ashley, Ind. ^ 

TO EXCHANGE.-^A few goqd; sets of ^kloiftntain Plover for sets new to 
riiy collection. 'Fred M- Dille, Lon^mbnt, ' Colorado, R.F. D. 

' : — ^ — ' — ■ — — ' '-^. ' : : Tt ' J—- — * — '-'--f -^ - 

TO EXCHANGE.— A series of Common Terq and. other common water 
. birds for; sets not coinriionto this locality. C^a^^ B- Wisner, j 115 Brooklyn 
Ave,, De^it, Mich, , / 
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THE AME.KICAN REDSTART. 

DRAWING BY LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
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Vol. V. JUNE, 1904. No. 2. 

SOME NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 

REDSTART. 

J. CLAIRE WOOD. 

Here in the County of Wayne, the Redstart (Sefophqga ruticilla) is sur- 
passed in abundance only by the Yellow Warbler (Dendroica cestiva), and as 
it is a common species throughout the eastern Umted States and well 
known to every bird student, I will not dwell upon the much written subject 
of its general characteristics and song but limit myself to some personal 
observations regarding its nesting habits. Exclusive of the present season I 
have found 143 nests containing eggs (nothing said of young) and have 
examined as many more found by other members of our field party, and 
upon this data the following is based: 

The typical nesting site is about seven feet above the ground in the 
main upright fork of a sapling amid the dense second growth in the heart 
of a large woods. It is also commonly placed in the crotch formed by a 
limb branching from the main trunk. Not more than a dozen were upon 
horizontal forks and I recollect only two cases of nests being saddled to 
a limb without other support. The most remarkable situation was in a 
grape vine. This vine reached downward about ten feet from the first limb 
of a large oak and thence upward to within a foot of the starting point, 
forming a swing, and at the bottom of this loop the nest was placed. It 
was a windy day and the nest swung over a space of five feet, but madam 
clung to her treasure perfectly unconcerned. Another nest, worthy of 
mention, was placed within an old one of the Red-eyed Vireo {Vireo 
olivaceus), and yet another was partly sunken into the ground at the base 
of a gooseberry bush, between two logs. The other extreme was fully 70 
feet up a great oak, but only five per cent, of all the nests were more than 
30 feet above the ground. Many were found along the forest margin, but 
none in the open bush land 300 yards beyond. The average nest is three 
inches in exterior depth, but where the crotch is narrow the birds continue 
to build until a sufficient height is reached to give a satisfactory width, and 
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this height seldom exceeds five inches. The interior varies but little from 
154 inches in depth by 1^ in width. The nest is a firm, compact structure 
composed of various plant and bark fibres and flexible grass stems, lined 
with fine grasses, weed and bark fibres and an occasional horse hair. The 
exterior is often tastefully ornamented with vegetable down, spider silk, 
etc., but there is no attempt at interior decoration beyond a few feathers, 
those of Tanager, Indigo and Goldfinch being eagerly secured because of 
their brilliant colors. A very beautiful nest looked like a snow ball stuck' 
in a sapling crotch and could be seen a long distance through the woods. 
The exterior was almost entirely composed of cotton dumped from a collect- 
ing box two weeks previous. 

The first sets consist of four eggs, rarely more or less, but if these are 
destroyed a new nest is constructed as soon as possible and another set 
deposited, which rarely exceeds three eggs, and very often but two. As is 
the case with many species, locality influences the number per set. Of eight 
nests found in Springfield Township, Oakland County, three contained five 
eggs and one of the two sets from Greenfield Township, Wayne County, 
consisted of that number. All the remaining sets were noted in Grosse 
Pointe Township, and not one contained more than four eggs, with the 
exception of a nest with seven, but this was a case of two birds occupying 
the same nest. When found one female was upon the nest and the other 
perched close beside it. They were equally demonstrative of anxiety as I 
ascended the ,tree. The eggs were in two layers and slightly incubated. 
Being of two distinct types there was no difficulty in separating them into 
sets of three and four. This was not a case of polygamy, as both males 
were present. All four were living in perfect harmony and understanding, 
which is remarkable from the fact that the males are inclined to pugnacity 
and fiercely attack all intruders of their kind that invade their chosen 
territory. I have often regretted that lack of time prevented my watching 
this establishment and have wondered how the duties of incubation were 
shared and if so many young could have reached maturity in such a small 
nest. 

The time of nesting is influenced by the season. During favorable 
years I have found eggs on May 15. The present season has been the 
most backward in my experience and of the twenty nests found on May 
29 but seven contained eggs and none complete sets. 

If I recollect correctly, Ernest H. Short, writing in the Oohgist some 
ten years ago, speaks of frequently finding Cowbird's eggs in the nest of 
the Redstart. This is contrary to my experience, only two cases coming 
under ipy notice. From the time a nest is finished until the set is complete 
most birds remain near the n6st no longer than is necessary to deposit one 
egg. This is not so of the Redstart. The female is ever in the vicinity 
and always on the watch, and being fearless undoubtedly attacks and drives 
away this parasitic pest. More than once has a Cowbird dashed by me 
with several Redstarts in pursuit. 
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Whenever my thoughts wander back to days in the big woods during 
those charming months of wild flowers and bird song— May and June — I 
hear again the silvery chimes of the Wood Thrush, the echoing melody of 
the Ovenbird, the prolonged warbles of the Grosbeak and above them all, 
because more constant, the loud trilling music of the Redstart. It matters 
not how dense and gloomy is the woods the pleasing notes pour in upon 
you from every side and ring in your ears for many days to relieve the 
routine of office work, like the eternal piping of the Black Tern and voluble 
outpourings of the Marsh Wren in the land of reeds and rushes. Cheerful, 
noisy and musical is this busy little fellow and always in evidence to welcome 
you with his company, and I, for one, wish him a long and happy existence 
and rejoice that his enemies are few, and look forward in pleasant antici- 
pation, to our next meeting at his sylvan home. 

Detroit, Michigan. 



BIRDS IN DECORATION. 

A. H. GRIFFITH. 

The grace of form, the many changing attitudes, the glory of color 
would all suggest themselves to the decorator and it is not to be wondered 
that very early use was made of bird life in the many schemes of decoration. 
The stone cutter who must rely entirely on form found birds either copied 
direct from nature or conventionalized of the greatest use, particularly in that 
age of Gothic work when so many forms borrowed from nature entered into 
the decoration of churches. The dove, of course, came in among the first, 
perhaps because of its association with Biblical lore. In th6 most ancient 
mosaics, notably that known as Pliny's doves, found at Pompeii, are found 
splendid examples of the use made of birds. Raphael introduced them innum- 
erable times in his frescoes as may be still seen in the faded ornamentation 
of the loggia at the Vatican. 

But one must turn to Japan and to the Japanese artist and artisan to 
find the greatest work in this line. Everywhere, on embroideries, inlays, 
lacquers, and kakamonies, may be found the numerous varieties of birds 
which must be a part of their natural history. Indeed they seem never to 
tire of giving a representation of the feathered tribe in some form. The 
sacred Ho bird, with its immense tail feathers, ofttimes comprises the sole 
ornament of some splendid box or plate. All their themes drawn from 
nature would naturally form a part, or background, one might say, for their 
bird life. The bronze castings will show with what loving care they repre- 
sent every feather, and all with such marvelous grace and lightness as to 
cause one to question the material. 

Going further round the world one finds in India a constant use of birds 
for decorative purposes. The brass work of Benares is generously loaded 
with birds, oftentimes with the peacock, which might not perhaps be termed 
a. bird, but belongs to the tribe. The peacock throne of India was one of 
the wonders of the world, the body formed of gold, it glittered in a wealth 
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of the rarest gems, some of which to-day form a part of the priceless gems 
that decorate the ^crowns of European monarchs. 

Among the carvers of Switzerland birds are perhaps their greatest de- 
light. On almost every piece, clocks, frames or ornaments, they may be 
found peeping from behind some bit of leaf work or foliage, sometimes 
hovering over a nest in pairs, again they quarrel over a piece of fruit, 
always so naturally life like that one must not only admire the skill of work- 
manship but the love shown by the designer for his subject. 




JAPANILSE VASES AND PLAQUE 
Frederick 3tearns Collection. Detroit Museum of Art. 

Birds form a part of many national symbols, such as the eagle of Prussia, 
Austria, France and America, and the story of old Abe, the pet eagle that 
followed an Illinois regiment throughout the war between the North and 
South, would make an interesting romance of itself. 

Again, to return to America, the bird forms a very important part of 
the lore and naturally the decorations found on the various articles made 
by the American Indian. *Tis true the American artisans so far have made 
but small use of birds, and it seems somewhat strange that this should be 
so amidst such a wealth of material. Still we must not forget that we are 
still in a formative period — by and by the workman will awaken to the un- 
limited opportunities offered by our natural fauna and bird life for the 
blending of the two into a harmonious whole which shall be a delight to the 
eye and yet keep, or rather create, a national type of design suitable for 
many purposes for which heretofore we have borrowed from other sources. 

Detroit Museum of Art, Detroit, Michigan. 
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A LIST OF THE LAND BIRDS OF SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN. 

BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 

(Concluded from Vol. IV. page 40), 

89. Zamelodia ludoviciana (Linn.) Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Abundant 
summer resident in favorable localities. Usually arrives during the first 
week in May — my earliest record is April 30, (1896). Departs from the mid- 
dle to the latter part of September. I saw my latest bird October 21, 1893. 

90. Cyanospisa cyanea (Linn.) Indigo Bunting. — Common summer resi- 
dent. Arrives May 3-13th, remaining until late September. 

91. Spisa americana (Gmel.) Dickcissel. — A somewhat rare summer 
resident in Wayne county, but more abundant in the surrounding counties. 
J. Claire Wood met with a flock July 30, 1899, in the reeds bordering the 
River Rouge, but I have heard of none being seen since. Purdy found two 
nests in 1891 at Plymouth, but stated that the bird is quite rare. I have found 
it breeding in St. Clair county. 

92. Pirariga erythromelas (Vieill.) Scarlet Tanager. — Fairly abundant 
summer resident. Arrives from April 27 (1902) to May 10 (1891). The 
bulk of the species have departed by the middle of September. I have 
never seen the bird later than October 2 (1893). 

93. Petrochelidon lunifrons (Say) Cliff Swallow. — Fairly common from 
May 1st to September 1st. Breeds in colonies in suitable localities. 

94. Progne subis (Linn.) Purple Martin. — This is a common bird in 
certain sections, in others is entirely absent. Numbers are resident in the 
heart of the business section of Detroit, rare in the suburbs. Arrives from 
April 9 (1889) to April 26 (1896). In 1902 the first Martins appeared April 
24, in 1903 on April 19th. Depart around September 1st. 

95. Hirundo erythrogaster (Bodd.) Barn Swallow. — An extremely 
abundant summer resident. My extreme dates for this bird's appearance 
are April 10, 1899, April 29, 1900. Last seen September 29, in 1893. 

96. Iridoprocne bicolor (Vieill.) Tree Swallow. — An abundant sum- 
mer resident, generally here by the 15th of April. In 1901 I noted a few 
unusually early birds coursing over the River Rouge on March 27th. The 
main body are gone by late September; I have noted them as late as Oc- 
tober 18 (1890). 

97. Clivicola riparia (Linn.) Bank Swallow. — Abundant, breeds in 
large colonies along the river, and at the St. Qair Flats, and suitable situa- 
tions inland. Arrives during late April, remaining well into September. 

98. Stelgidopteryx serripennis (Aud.) Rough-winged Swallow. — Not 
common, and rarely observed. I know of but one breeding resort where 
a few pairs occupy a sand bluflf in connection with bank swallows. Arrive 
about May 1st 

99. Arhpclis cedrorum (Vieill.) Cedar Waxwing. — A common summer 
resident, a few are occasionally observed in winter. Arrives from March 
11, (1890) to April 8, (1895). In the open pasture scrub lands this bird 
breeds well into September, much later than the orchard birds. Departs 
about October 15th. 
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100. Ampelis garrulus (Linn.) Bohemian Waxwing. — I have no record 
of this erratic bird's occurrence in Wajme county. W. A. Brotherton has re- 
cently noted a large flock at Rochester, Oakland county, in November, 1903. 

/ (Bull. Mich. Orn. Club, V, 29). 

101. Lanius borealis (Vieill.) Northern Shrike. — An irregular winter 
visitor from November 1, (1901) to March 15, (1903). Some winters pass 
and apparently none are here. 

102. Lanius ludovicianus migrans (Palmer) Migrant Shrike. — Common 
summer resident, arrives generally about March 15th, sometimes during 
late February. Remains until late October. 

103. Vireo olivaceus (Linn.) Red-eyed Vireo. — Abundant summer resi- 
dent. Arrives from April 28, (1895), to May 7, (1889). Departs in late 
September. A few linger as late as October 16 (1889), October 9 (1893). 

104. Vireo philadelphicus (Cass.) Philadelphia Vireo. — A rare, and irre- 
gular migrant. Personally I have never seen it in Wayne county, but I 
shot one male at St. Clair August 28, 1896 {Auk, 1904, p. 84). J. B. Purdy 
has taken one bird at Plymouth. J. Claire Wood has seen several in late 
August. 

105. Vireo gilvus (Vieill.) Warbling Vireo. — An abundant little song- 
ster ranking next to V. olivaceus. Arrives from April 27, (1896) to May 7, 
(1889). I have never observed it later than the 28th of September (1889), 
generally gone by the 15th. 

• 106. Vireo Havifrons (Vieill.) Yellow-throated Vireo. — Not common as 
compared with V. olivaceus, and gilvus. Summer resident, arrives from 
May 1st to the 10th. Departs in early September. 

107. Vireo solitarius (Wils.) Blue-headed Vireo. — Fairly abundant bird 
during the migrations. In spring it arrives here during the first week in 
May, passing north by the 15th. Returns on its passage south about Sep- 
tember 5th, a few lingering throughout the month. 

108. Mniotilta varia (Linn.) Black and White Warbler. — An abundant 
warbler during the migrations. A few pairs remain throughout the summer. 
J. Claire Wood has found several nests at Grosse Pointe Farms, Wayne 
county. One nest we inspected May 30, 1900, was cunningly situated in a 
crevice in the roots of a large oak. The female allowed herself to be caught 
without difficulty on the nest, which contained four eggs. Arrives from April 
24, (1889) to May 13, (1900) lingering as late as October 2, (1893). 

109. Protonotaria citrea (Bodd.) Prothonotary Warbler. — One record 
only, A, B. Covert identified one male at Grosse Pointe Farms May 9, 1903, 
while out with A. W. Blain, Jr. (See Bull. M. O. C. iv, p. 60). 

110. Helminthophila pinus (Linn.) Blue- winged Warbler. — A rare mi- 
grant. I have been able to learn of but one record. J. Claire Wood ob- 
served a pair May 29, 1902. Mr. Purdy has not met with it at Plymouth. 

111. Helminthophila chrysoptera (Linn.) Golden- winged Warbler. — A 
rather common summer resident. Arrives generally during the first week 
in May, remaining until the middle of September. 

112. Helminthophila ruhricapilla (Wis.) Nashville Warbler. — Common 
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migrant. Arrives from April 26 to May 3rd, remaining until the middle of 
May. Returns again in early September, remaining throughout the month. 

113. Helminthophila peregrina (WHls.) Tennessee Warbler. — Fairly 
abundant during the fall migration, rare in the spring. Arrives about May 
10th, remaining as late as the 20th. In September it appears again, lingering 
until early October. In the fall of 1893 this was a very abundant warbler. 

114. Dendroica tigrina (Gmel.) Cape May Warbler. — A rare migrant, 
May and September. I believe that this warbler is more often observed in 
autumn. Mr. Purdy has never observed it at Plymouth. In 1903 I observed 
but one bird, a male, on May 12th. 

115. Dendroica aesHva (Gmel.) Yellow Warbler. — An abundant sum- 
mer resident. A uniform bird in its dates of arrival as the following dem- 
onstrates: April 27, 1889;- May 3, 1890; April 28, 1891; April 29, 1892; May 
1, 1893; April 28, 1894; April 25, 1895; April 18, 1896; April 2«, 
1897; April 25, 1899; April 29, 1900; May 2, 1901; April 26, 1902; April 
29, 1903. The bulk of the species have departed by the first of September. 

116. Dendroica caerulescens (Gmel.) Black-throated Blue Warbler. — 
A fairly common migrant. Arrives from May 3rd, remaining as late as 
the 22nd in 1901, and the 17th in 1903. Reappears in early September, re- 
maining as late as October 4th, in 1893. 

117. Dendroica coronata (Linn.) Myrtle Warbler. — One of the most 
abundant migratory warblers. I have seen it as early as April 11, (1891), 
and as late as May 11, (1902). Returning in late September, remains well 
through October. In 1893 I observed several November 25th, an unusually 
late date. 

118. Dendroica maculosa (Gmel.) Magnolia Warbler.— Abundant mi- 
grant. Arrives in the first week of May, remaining about ten days. In 
1903 I saw one male May 24. Returns again September 1st, lingering until 
the 20th, occasionally later — in 1902, October 1st. 

119. Dendroica rara (Wils.) Cerulean Warbler.— A common summer 
resident. Arrived May 3rd, 1891, 1896; May 7, 1899; May 8, 1897. Departs 
September 15-10. This species has been found breeding by several parties 
around Detroit. 

120. Dendroica pensylvanica (Linn.) Chestnut-sided Warbler. — A fairly 
abundant summer resident. Arrives about May 6th, remaining well into 
September. 

121. Dendroica castanea (Wils.) Bay-breasted Warbler. — Not a com- 
mon migrant. Arrives May 6-lOth, remaining but a few days. Again in 
September. In fall it is doubtless confused with D. striata, and as a result 
not recorded. I was able to secure several on May 8th, 15th, and 20th, 1904. 

122. Dendroica striata (Forst.) Blackpoll Warbler. — Common during 
the migrations, much more so in fall than in spring. Arrives May 10-15, 
and apparently lingers but a few days. Returns again around September 
10th, and remains through the first week of October — a few occasionally 
are noted even later. 

123. Dendroica blackburniae (Gmel.) Blackbumian Warbler. — Fairly 
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abundant migrant. I have seen it from May 3, (1903) until May 21, (1899). 
Again in September, in 1893, remaining until the 30th. 

124. Dendroica dominica albilora (Ridg.) Sycamore Warbler. — From 
personal observation I know little of this warbler. Walter C. Wood secured 
a pair in July, 1899, and is of the opinion that they were breeding. {Auk, 
xvii, 1900, p. 391). Mr. Purdy has nfever met with it at Plymouth. 

125. Dendroica virens (Gmel.) Black-throated Green Warbler. — One of 
the abiindant migratory warblers from May 1st to as late as the 20th, gen- 
erally the bulk are gone by the 10th. The retiurn movement commences 
around the first of September, a few remaining as late as October 7th. 

126. Dendroica vigorsii (Aud.) Pine Warbler. — I have observed this 
bird but rarely in the May migrations, never in fall. Mr. Purdy says "an 
occasional migrant." Careful, and extended observation is needed on the 
local warblers by competent observers before the abundance and extent of 
migrations can be definitely stated, 

127. Dendroica palmarum (Gmel.) Palm Warbler.— Fairly abundant mi- 
grant, apparently more so in spring than in fall. I have noted it from late 
April until May 4th. Purdy has found it fairly abundant at Plymouth. Ar- 
rived May 4, 1902 ; May 2, 1903 ; May 1, 1904. 

128. Dendroica discolor (Vieill.) Prairie Warbler. — I have never ob- 
served this personally, and J. Claire Wood and J. B. Purdy have similar 
experiences. W. A. Davidson states (Oologist, xii, p. 53) that he found it 
nesting near Detroit May 27, 1894, but the bird was not secured. 

129. Seiurus aurocapillus (Linn.) Ovenbird. — A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrives April 24th, in 1891, to May 7th, in 1901. Departs during the 
latter part of September. Octol^er 5th, in 1893, is the latest autumnal record 
I have. 

130. Seiurus noveboracensis (Gmel.) Water Thrush. — I have not found 
this a common bird except during the period of its arrival. It reaches here 
during the first week in May, remaining until late September. In 1889 I 
noticed one October 8th. 

131. Seiurus motacilla (Vieill.) Louisiana Water Thrush. — Fairly com- 
mon species in spring, reaching here a litrte in advance of S. noveboracensis 
— April 20th — May 1st. Of late years I have found this to be more common, 
and have located a number of pairs. The song is exceptionally sweet, wild, 
and ringing, and the birds shy. Several nests have been found by local 
observers near Detroit. 

132. Geothlypis Philadelphia (Wils.) Mourning Warbler. — Fairly abun- 
dant warbler during the migrations in May. J. Claire Wood met with a pair 
July 28, 1903, which might indicate that- the birds had been breeding. I 
have not seen it in fall. 

133. Geothlypis trichas brachidactylu (Swain) Northern Yellow- throat. 
— Abundant summer resident. Arrives from the 4th to the 10th of May. 
Departs in late September. In 1901 I observed several October 8th. 

134. Icteria virens (Linn.) Yellow-breasted Chat. — Locally a rare sum- 
mer resident. I have never met with it personally, and know of but two 
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instances of its occurrence here — both in May. W. A. Davidson found a 
pair breeding May 29, 1898, and on May 30, 1903, Chas. E. Wisner secured 
a set at Grosse Pointe Farms. The bird was not secured in either instance. 
135. Wilsonia mitrata (Gmel.) Hooded Warbler. — A rare migrant. 
"Rare at Plymouth," Ja^ B. Purdy. ''Occasionally seen in fall," J. Claire 
Wood. I have met with but one bird, a male, September 19, 1903, at Belle 
Isle, Detroit River. 

136. Wilsonia pusilla (Wils.) Wilson's Warbler. — A rare bird locally. 
J. Claire Wood added this species to our Wayne County list on June 7, 1903, 
when he observed three birds. I have not seen it personally and it has not 
been taken at Plymouth. 

137. Wilsonia canadensis (Linn.) Canadian Warbler. — 1 have met with 
this species sparingly during the migrations. Arrives by May 10th, remaining 
but a few days. Again appears in fall by September 1st, lingering as late as 
September 30th in 1893. 

138. Sctophaga ruticilla (Linn.) American Redstart. — This species 
ranLs next to' D. aesiiva as our most abundant warbler, i^rrives April 2,1- 
May 7ih, departs September 23-30th. Breeds very abundantly in favorable 
localities as Grosse Pointe Farms. 

139. Anthus pensihanicus (Lath.) American Pipit. — Fairly abundant 
during the migrations but irregular. Sometimes appears in large flocks in 
the fields bordering the city in April and October. Seldom noted later than 
November 1st. 

140. Galeoscoptes carolinensis (Linn.) Catbird. — Abundant summer resi- 
dent. Arrives April 23 (1894) -May 13 (190O), usually here by May 1st. 
Departs September 21 (1902) -October 7 (1893.) 

141. Toxostoma rufum (Linn.) Brown Thrasher. — A fairly common 
summer resident. Arrives April 2 (1889) -April 25 (1891), generally here by 
the middle of the month. Departs September 26-October 6th. 

142. Troglodytes aedon (Vieill) House Wren. — An abundant little bird, 
both in the country and city, especially in the parks. Arrives during the 
latter part of April, common by May 1st. Departs about September 20th. I 
have seen several as late as October 9th, in 1889. 

143. Olbiorchilus hyentalis (Vieill.) Winter Wren. — A fairly abundant 
migrant. Observed from March 10th to May 10th in spring, in fall September 
20th to October 6th. 

144. Telmatodytes palustris (Wils.) Long-billed Marsh Wren. — An 
abundant summer resident in the river, and inland lake marshes, and at the 
St. Clair Flats. I have noted it as early as April 18th (1903) and as late as 
October 2nd (1893.) 

145. Cistothorus stellaris (Licht.) Short-billed Marsh Wren. — Not a 
common summer resident. J. B. Purdy has found two small colonies breeding 
near Plymouth. I have not met with it personally as yet. 

146. Certhia familiaris americana (Bonap.) Brown Creeper. — A fairly 
abundant migrant. Generally appears in September, remaining until about 
the middle of May. 
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147. Sitta carolinensis (Lath.) \V)hite-breasted Nuthatch. Abundant 
resident. Breeds in late April, and early May. 

148. Sitta canadensis (Linn.) Bed-breasted Nuthatch.— A fairly 
abundant migrant, occasionally seen in winter. Appears usually in early Sep- 
tember, sometimes during the latter part of August, remaining until Novem- 
ber. Becomes abundant again in early March-May 10. 

149. Baeolophus hicolor (Linn.) Tufted Titmouse.— Common migrant 
in spring, not so abundant in fall. Is most numerous in February, March, 
and April, remaining well into May. A number remain throughout the win- 
ter. Does not breed to my knowledge. 

150. Parus atricapillus (Linn.) Chickadee. Common resident, breeds. 

151. Regulus satrapa (Licht.) Golden-crowned iCinglet. — An abundant 
migrant in early spring and fall, an irregular winter resident. Arrives from 
the north in late September, remaining until November 1st. In spring, March 
and April are the months of its greatest abun^dance. Seldom remain^ later 
than May 3rd. ' 

152. Regulus calendula (Linn.) Ruby-crowned Kinglet. — A common 
migrant, more abundant some years than in others. Arrives in late April, 
remaining until around May 10th. Returns in early September, finally depart- 
ing in October. 

153. Polioptila caerulea (Linn.) Blue-gray Cinatcatcher. — Common sum- 
mer resident in some sections, in others not often observed. Arrives about 
April 28th, remaining until September 10th. 

154. Hylocichla mustelina (Gmel.) Wood Thrush. — Common summer 
resident. Arrives between the 23rd and 28th of April, common by May 1st. 
The bulk have left by October 1st, but I have observed several as late as 
October 19th, in 1902. 

155. Hylocichla fuscescens (Steph.) Wilson's Thrush. — An abundant 
summer resident. My extreme dates in spring of this bird's appearance are 
April 22 (1900)-May 4 (1902). Departs during the latter part of September, 
latest record October 10th, in 1893. 

156. Hylocichla aliciae (Baird) Gray-checked Thrush. — A not uncom- 
mon migrant. Arrives April 27th-May 21st, again in September. Careful 
notes on this bird here a^:e much to be desired, as it is confused with the 
olive-backed thrush. More extended work during the migrations will doubt- 
less find alicuie more common. First taken here in 1898 by J. Claire Wood. 

157. Hylocichla swainsonii (Cab ) Olive-bicked Thrush. — A fairly com- 
mon migrant April 30th to May 15th. Again in September. 

158. Hylocichla guttata pallasii (Cab.) Hermit Thrush. — Common mi- 
grant. Arrives as a rule about the 18th of April ; in 1889 the first was ob- 
served April 3rd. Lingers until May 1st. In autumn appears in the latter 
part of September, a few remaining occasionally into Novembei*. 

159. Merula migratoria (Linn.) American Robin. — An abundant summer 
resident, a few remain throughout the winter. Arrives February 26-March 24, 
departs October 27-November 9. 

160. Sialia sialis (Linn.) Bluebird. — Common summer resident. The 
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earliest in spring I have observed this bird is February 21, 1891. J. C. Wood 
has seen it February 10, 1903. Latest arrivals March 24, in 1895 and 1896, 
the years of the great scarcity of the species. Departs around November 1st 
In 1889 I noted one bird December 8th. 

ADDENDA. 

161. Meleagris gallopavo sylvestris (Vieill.) Wild Turkey. — Now ex- 
tinct. Jas. B. Purdy writes : "Formerly quite abundant, of late years entirely 
extinct. I once found a nest, and eggs here (Plymouth) and raised some 
young. These were very shy, especially of dogs. They would run with tame 
turkeys during the day but retire at night by themselves to roost." 

162. Ecto pistes migratorius (Linn.) Passenger Pigeon. — Once extremely 
.numerous, now probably extinct. The last record I have been able to obtain 

is an immature bird taken September 14, 1898, at Chestnut Ridge. {Bull. 
Mich. O. Club, iv, p. 81.) 

163. • Ceophloeus pUeatus abieticola (Bangs) Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker. — ^'Formerly common, when a boy, now extinct." J. B. Purdy. J. C. 
Wood saw one about 1886. 

164. Pinicola enucleator leucura (Mull.) Canadian Pine Grosbeak. — This 
bird was first taken in this section during the past winter, 1903-4. Novem- 
ber 9th, 1903, two were shot near Detroit, and sent in to Louis J. Eppinger 
(Bull. Mich. O. C, iv, p. 97). On March 6, 1904, I met with two in Highland 
Park. 

165. Helminthophila celata (Say.) Orange-crowned Warbler. — Mr. 
Purdy writes me that this is "an occasional migrant at Plymouth." I have 
never seen it here. 

Detroit, Michigan, 
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EDITORIAL 

The publication in 1893 of "Cook's Birds of Michigan' marked a new 
epoch in the ornithology of the state — its influence cannot be over-estimated. 
The work, however, was unfortunate in some respects, many of the records 
being entered on insufficient evidence, and still others, apparently on none at 
all. It nevertheless has served as a guide to students in the past eleven 
years. So much for the work of the past. 

The announcement of a new book on the birds of the state will be wel- 
comed by all, "and the fact that the foremost ornithologist of the state is to 
undertake the task is still more reason why it will be welcomed. Years of 
work in the field, eight years as one of the ornithologists of the United States 
Government, not to speak of his labors in the museum and classroom as a 
professor of zoology, in our opinion, renders Mr. Barrows the fittest to com^ 
pile a list of the birds which have been recorded in this s^ate. He has already 
spent ten years on the work and an abundance of good material has accumu- 
lated, but there is still much to be desired in the way of local lists before the 
work goes to press. All Michigan students should take a personal interest in 
the work and extend to the author all possible aid in forwarding the pleas- 
antly anticipated work. 
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The cut of the Redstart, by America's foremost bird-artist, Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, pictured as a frontispiece to this issue, was loaned us 
through the courtesy of Dana, Estes & Co., boston, the publishers of Dr. 
Coues' classic "Key to North American Birds." 



The Rev. Wm. R. Lord's lecture on birds, presented at the Detroit 
Museum of Art on June ZiA, unaer tne auspices of tne State Audubon 
Society, proved of much interest to the large audience that greeted him. 
Other lectures have been arranged for tne coming autumn and much good 
work will probably be accomplished during the present year. 



Earl Mulliken, formerly connected witn this journal, has moved to 
California. At the recent annual meeting of the Cooper Ornithological Qub 
he was elected junior vice-president. 



The Auk for April announces the death of Gurdon Trumbull, a fellow 
of the American Ornithologists' Union, at his home in Hartford, Conn., in 
his sixty-third year. ' 



The case of Wm. J. Long had begun to fill many pages of Science when 
the editor gently pulled down the curtain. The woodcock surgery question 
especially was becoming extremely interesting, and lovers of sensational 
news will probably be disappointed at the action of Science's editor. 



MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science was held 
at Ann Arbor on March 31, April 1 and 2. The following officers were elected; 
President — Dr. A. C. Lane, Lansing. 
Vice-Presidents : 

Section of Agriculture — Prof. W. J. Beal, Agricultural College. 

Section of Botany — Prof. J. B. Dandeno, Agricultural College. 

Section of Geography and Geology — Prcf. M. S. W. Jefferson, Ypsilanti. 

Section of Sanitary Science — Dr. T. B. Cooley, Ann Arbor. 

Section of Science Teaching — Prof. W. H. Sherzer, Ypsilanti. 

Section of Zoology — Dr. Raymond Pearl, Ann Arbor. 
Librarian — Dr. G. P. Burns, Ann Arbor. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Dr. Charles E. Marshall, Agricultural College. 

Many interesting papers were presented at the zoological section. Prof. 
H. L. Clark urged upon the Academy in general, and the zoological section 
in particular, the desirability of at once beginning a systematic biological sur- 
vey of the state. A very thorough discussion of the subjec* followed the 
reading of this paper. From the discussion it appeared that all present were 
agreed as to the desirability of such a survey but there was a difference of 
opinion as to the practical possibility of carrying it on in a profitable way 
under existing conditions. A committee of the section, consisting of Mr. 
Bryant Walker, Prof. H. L. Clark, Prof. W. B. Barrows, and Mr. C. C. 
Adams was appointed to consider the matter and report at the next meeting. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Dawson's Birds of Ohio. — (See page 25, March issue.) 

So many are the popular nature books dealing with birds that the 
student is apt to be rather skeptical regarding the announcement of a "new 
book on popular ornithology." Such was probably the view taken by many 
of the Rev. Wm. Leon Dawson's announcement of a new book on the birds 
of the Buckeye State. This skepticism has proved to be without grounds, 
however, as he has given us one of the mast notable books on popular, 
scientific ornithology which has as yet appeared in this country. 

The work is an imperial quarto, printed on fine paper and illustrated by 
eighty colored plates, exclusive of the 700 or more pages of text. It is the 
200 finely prepared text cuts which will appeal to the student who is already 
familiar with most of the birds dealt with in the work. 

"Our medioal advisers," says Prof. Lynds Jones in the Introduction, "are 
always prescribing more out-door exercise, but without any other object 
than getting into the fresh air exercise is pretty stupid. Give one the zest 
of finding new things which must be searched for, something which requires 
going after and the necessity of exercise is forgotten in the interest aroused 
by every receding bird." The reader of this work will not need the M. D.'s 
advice to "seek exercise in the fresh air," for but a glance through its pages 
tends to give one spring fever. 

The beginner will find the "Analytical Keys," also written by Prof. 
Jones, of much value and assistance. Preceding each biography is a descrip- 
tion of the bird — special stress being laid upon the "Recognition Marks." 
Then we have descriptions of the nesting, the "Range in Ohio" and "General 
Rapge." 

While the author has drawn to an extent upon other works for informa- 
tion, we have in the main original observations on the birds of the state, 
written in a charming manner by one who knows his subject well. In 
Appendix A we have a "Hypothetical List." Appendix B is a "Conjectural 
List" and contains a list of birds which have been reported from adjacent 
states and may "occur at least casually in Ohio." Appendix C is a check-list 
of Ohio birds, together with "Migration Tables" as observed at Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Cleveland. 

As we have already stated, Mr. Dawson has given us one of the greatest 
works on popular, scientific ornithology which has yet been written — every 
student in the Great Lake region will find it interesting and profitable read- 
ing.— A. WL B., Jr. 

Cooper Ornithological Club Publications. — One of the most prosperous 
of the ornithological clubs in this country is the Cooper Club of California. 
Organized in 1893 it has ever since remained active. Who is not familiar 
with the "Cooper boys" of the West? The publications of this society are of 
two series : The Condor is a beautiful bi-monthly teeming with the breath of 
western fields and mountains — for four years edited by the late lamented 
Chester Barlow; now under the able direction of Walter K. Fisher. 
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The PaciAc Coast Avifauna, consisting of articles of too lengthy a nature 
to appear in its official organ, forms the other series. No. 4, the "Birds of 
the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona," by Harry S. Swarth, has just reached 
us. It is a most excellent piece of work and casts credit upon the club as 
well as the author. The publications of the Cooper Club may be secured 
from the business manager, Joseph Xjrinnell, Pasadena. — A. W. B., Jr. 



The Haunts of the Golden -Winged Warbler. By J. Warren Jacobs. 8 vo., 

30 pp. Published by the author at Waynesburg, Penna., 1904. Price 35c. 

This paper forms the third number of an interesting series entitled 
Gleanings, which are "based chiefly on the author's research in ornithology 
and oology and published from time to time as material and data permits." 
No. I, "Oological Abnormalities," appeared in 1898; No.' H, "The Story of a 
Martin Colony," in 1903. 

While the present paper dees not attempt a complete life history of this 
species it nevertheless gives us much valuable and original information 
concerning H elminthophila chrysoptera in its habits, migration, nest 
building, song, food, young, eggs, etc. Of the hundreds of egg-collectors 
which America has produced Mr. Jacobs is one of the few who have at- 
tempted to make a systematic study of oology. 

The present paper is illustrated by eight half-tones from photographs 
showing the eggs, nesting location, and nature of country, and a color chart 
showing the various colors displayed on the shell. The work is neatly printed 
and forms a welcome contribution to our knowledge of the species. — A. W. 
B., Jr. 



Additional Notes to Summer Birds of Flathead Lake, with Special Ref- 
erence to Swan Lake. By Perley Milton Silloway. — Bull. Univ. of Mont., 
No. 18, Biolog. Series No. 6.) 



A Revision of the American Great Horned Owls. rJy Harry C. Ober- 
holser. {Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXVH, pp. 172-192.) 



Color Key to North American Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. With 
Upward of 800 Drawings by Chester A. Reed. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1903. 8 vo., pp. VI +312. 



A Guide to the Birds of New England and Eastern New York. By 
Ralph Hoffman. Illustrated by L. A. Fuertes and others. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. 12 mo. XIII+357 pp. 
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MICHIGAN AUDUBON SOCIETY 

(Organized February vj, 1904.) 

FOR THK PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

79 Home Bank Building, Detroit. 



Since taking up the work of bird protection, the Michigan Audubon 
Society has met with much encouragement, sometimes where least expected, 
while on the other hand it has been retarded by those who should be helpers. 
Local secretaries at Grosse Pointe, Muskegon, Hillsdale, Greenville, Smith's 
Creek and the Counties of Jackson, Oakland and Macomb assert that bird 
destruction is common. Appeals to the deputy game warden have proved 
useless. Prosecuting attorneys and sheriffs have not awakened to the situa- 
tion and it seems no aid is to be expected from them for the present. Mr. 
Bryant Walker, attorney for the Society, is taking up this phase of the 
question. 

The Society feels that the work accomplished has been of good service. 
Five thousand educational leaflets, bulletins and notices ,have been dis- 
tributed and a large number of schools and teachers have been reached. Mr. 
Martindale, Superintendent of Schools for Detroit, is encouraging bird study 
and bird protection and the school authorities at Muskegon and Grosse 
Pointe are doing active work. The Biological Survey of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture forwarded 600 bulletins on "Our Common Birds," etc., 
which have been sent out, while more are promised. 

The Secretary has spoken to four boys' clubs and two adult societies 
and has posted notices in the woods surrounding Detroit giving a synopsis 
of the law relating to the protection of birds and the penalties for their 
destruction. Through the generosity of Mrs. R. A. Newman ^ stereopticon 
lantern has been purchased and slides are now being prepared through Mr. 
Dutcher, the National' Chairman, who has kindly loaned his slides to our 
Society. One thousand copies of the by-laws of the organization have been 
distributed and we will be obliged to order more. With the exception of a 
contribution from Hon. W. B. Mershon of Saginaw, who became a patron, 
the state has not aided financially, though many promises have been received. 

Rev. Wm. R. Lord of Rockland, Mass., stopped on his way from the 
Pacific coast to give an illustrated lecture on the "Ministry of Birds," and 
Mr. Wm. Dutcher promises to give a lecture in the autumn when the 
Society meets to consider a revision of the state law, which we trust will be 
such as to commend itself to the next state legislature. For the work up 
to date especial mention is due Miss Clara F. Dyar of Grosse Pointe for her 
constant devotion to the work. Jefferson Butler, 

State Secretary and Treasurer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TAGGING OF BIRDS. 

Editor of the ''Bulletin": 

The remarks on the above subject, made in a recent issue of the Bulletin 
by Mr. Leon J. Cole, calls attention to some work that promises great possi- 
bilities in the way of scientific returns. Very interesting and valuable results 
would undoubtedly accrue if young birds ,and as many old ones as possible, 
were systematically tagged. Some work along these lines has been done 
abroad and a little of it in this country. Professor Cooke has matured a 
plkn of this kind for observing the migrations of Chimney Swifts and the 
winter movements of Blue- jays. His scheme, however, necessitates unusual 
advantages and leisure, and so cannot be taken advantage of except by those 
located under peculiarly favorable conditions. 




LINCOLN'S SPARROW 

[From Coues' Key) 

If, however, each young bird the field workers of the country came across 
were tagged and the older ones systematically trapped in the shrubbery of the 
immediate neighborhood and treated in the same way the maximum amount 
of results could be attained with the minimum amount of time and labor. 
If even a few such birds should again turn up it would be well worth work- 
ing for. ^ 

The tags for large birds are easily decided upon. Those for smaller ones, 
i. e., sparrows, etc., require more careful consideration. They must be light 
and small so as not to hamper the bearer and strong enough to resist the 
wear and tear, and of some inert substance that will not corrode, rust or 
cause inflammations and sores. And with all this they must be large enough 
to bear an inscription of some sort as a means of ready identification. 

I should suggest that aluminum bands be -stamped with a number and bent 
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in the form of the letter C. These should be issued by some central body to 
avoid confusion and duplication of numbers, who would keep a record of the 
numbers and to whom sent. 

One of these slipped over a bird's tarsus and closed with the pressure 
of the thumb and finger seems to fulfill the before mentioned requirements. 
They are light, strong and non-corrosive. In the case of the smaller birds 
it seems impossible to put any more than a mere number on the tags. An 
address to which to send records would be desirable but hardly practicable. 

A record of each number attached, date, place and species thus marked 
would be made. If a bird turned up anywhere the central body would be 
notified. Their records would show to whom that number was issued and 
the field notes would complete the record. 

Such a scheme as this, if widely known and practiced, would in time lead 
to some very interesting results. It would require the co-operation of the 
ornithologists all over the continent to arrive at the highest degree of effi- 
ciency. But even one man would soon be able to decide such questions as 
whether a bird returns to the same locality or migrates by the same exact 
routes year after year. 

This seems to be one pf the most promising fields open for ornithological 
work just now and I would greatly like to see the Michigan Ornithological 
Club take hold of something of the sort and make a start. I have had a few 
such bands made and am using them as above now. It is needless to say that 
I request that anyone taking such marked specimens will communicate with 
me. I should be pleased also to hear from anyone interested in the work. 

Detroit, May iSth. P. A. Taverner. 



MINUTES OF CLUB MEETINGS. 

The first Quarterly Meeting was held at the Detroit Museum of Art on 
February 5th, 1904. In the absence of the president, J. Claire Wood presided. 
The first paper was by A. B. Klugh of Guelph, Ontario, on "Our Winter 
Visitors" (published in the Oologist, Vol. XXI, p. 44). This paper was read 
by Mr. Blain in the absence of the author. A discussion followed on the 
Pine Grosbeak. Walter C. Wood spoke at length on his trip to the 
Cheneux Islands and Mackinac County in October, 1903. Among interesting 
notes were observations on the Pileated Woodpeckers, Pine Grosbeak, Am. 
Crossbills and Am. Scoters. Passenger Pigeons were reported to be still 
occasionally seen. Charles E. Wisner read a paper on a trip taken to the 
Hen and Chicken Islands in Lake Erie on June 3rd, 1903. Common Terns 
were found breeding in great numbers — over 1,200 pairs. J. Claire Wood 
read a paper on "Migration," which created much discussion. 

Discussion followed on the formation of a Michigan Audubon Society. 
Jefferson Butler was elected a representative of the Club to look into the 
matter. Letters of acceptance of honorary membership from Dr. J. A. Allen, 
Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Brewster were read by the Secretary. Adjourned. 
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The Annual Meeting was held at Ann Arbor on April 2nd, in the U. of 
M. Museum. A business session was called at 11 a. m. in the curator's 
office. In the absence of the President 'and Vice-President, Jefferson Butler 
presided. Reports were given by the Secretary, Treasurer and Editor. The 
election of officers for 1903-4 followed. (See page 56 of this issue.) Owing 
to the formation of an Audubon Society the Bird- Protection Committee was 
dropped. Other business matters were discussed. 

The afternoon session was held in the Museum lecture room. About 60 
members and visitors were present. The following papers were presented: 
"Notes on the Bald Eagle in Michigan," Wilfred A. Brotherton. "The Winter 
Birds Observed About Ypsilanti, Mich.," Dr. John Van Fessen (read by Max. 
M. Peet in the absence of the author). "The Birds of Michigan; Prof. 
Walter B. Barrows. "The Migration Route of Kirtland's Warbler," Chas. C. 
Adams (published in this journal. Vol. V., pp. 14-21). "The Michigan 
Audubon Society," Jefferson Butler. "Notes on the Avifauna of Oscoda 
County, Mich.," Norman A. Wood. "The Future for Ornithological Work- 
in Michigan," Alex. W. Blain, Jr. Remarks followed by Prof. H, L. Clark. 

After a social time the meeting adjourned. 

Bradshaw H. Swales, Secretary. 



The Second Quarterly Meeting was held at the Detroit Museum of Art on 
May 6th. Vice-President Griffith in the chair; ten members present. In the 
absence of the Secretary, the undersigned was appointed acting Secretary. 

Adolph B. Covert read a paper on the John Lewis Childs Collection and 
his recent trip through the East. A. W. Blain, Jr., presented by title a paper on 
"Two Rare Michigan Birds." Discussion followed on the Heath Hen, the 
Horned Larks and their sub-species, the Owls, etc. Question raised by Mr. 
Covert: Where do the Michigan Red-bellied Woodpeckers breed? 

Business meeting followed. Prof. Wm. B. Hinsdale, Edward Arnold 
and P. A. Taverner were appointed a Membership Committee. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam of Washington, D. C, and. Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., of New York City were elected to honorary membership. 

The following active members were elected: Rev. Alfred H. Barr, Roy 
J. Buell, Wm. H. Dunham, Walter Greenburg, Dr. W. A. Hart, Harry C. 
Oberholser, Miss Jessie Phelps, Otto M. Creary, A. B. Klugh, P. A. Taverner, 
Walter G. Kimball, Dr. Guy C. Rich, John E. Thayer, Dr. G. F. Richardson, 
Adolph E. Schulte, Wm. R. Hamilton. 

Meeting adjourned to August 5th, 1904. 

P. A. Taverner, Sec'y, pro tern. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM. 




MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The general museum occupies the larger part of the second floor of the 
Library and Museum Building, the rest of the upper floor holding the 
laboratories and lecture rooms of the Department of Zoology and Physiology. 
The main museum hall has sixteen large cases and foflr smaller ones con- 
taining collections of birds, mammals, reptiles, fishes, marine invertebrates, 
shells, insects, rocks, minerals and fossils. 

The collection of mounted birds, while not extraordinarily large, com- 
prises specimens of all the common Michigan species and many of the rarer 
ones. It occupies four of the large cases just mentioned and includes about 
600 specimens. Among the less common species are four good specimens of 
the Passenger Pigeon, two White Pelicans, a Brunnich^s Murre (first record 
for the state), a Parasitic Jaeger (the first record for Michigan), as well as 
Holboell's Grebe, Northern Raven, and a fine Wild Turkey, taken in Clinton 
County, in 1871. Some of the best specimens were mounted by the late 
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Percy S. Selous of Greenville and show exceptionally good work. Many of 
the older specimens were mounted by College students at various times 
during the last thirty years and of course few of them are "in the highest 
style of the art," but are more valuable now, since the species have become 
rare. The collection includes one or more specimens of every species of 
owl known to inhabit the state, and each represented by specimens actually 
taken within its limits. Among these are a Barn Owl, two Hawk Owls, a 
Great Gray, and Richardson's. In addition to the mounted specimens the 
museum has nearly a thousand bird-skins, including some very nice series 
and a few record specimens. Among the latter is a Western Meadow-lark 
taken by Mr. O. B. Warren in Marquette County in 1897. The foundation 
of this collection of skins was laid ir^ 1893, when the College obtained from 
Dr. Morris Gibbs of Kalamazoo his collection of about 500 specimens. In 
1897 one hundred more skins were obtained* from Mr. E. D. Sanderson of 
Lansing, and about 50 more from Mr. Warren of Marquette County. In 
1901 we acquired the bird collection of Leon J. Cole, some 200 skins, and 
each year since 1893 the officers and students of the College have been 
adding specimens to this collection. 

The collection of birds' eggs is by no means as complete as that of the 
birds themselves, but it contains several rarities and a large number of well 
authenticated sets. — W. B. B. 



THREE RARE MICHIGAN BIRDS. 

Mr. Louis J. Eppinger, the taxidermist of this city, received during the 
past few months three specimens which are worthy of mention: 

Colymbus holhcellii (Holboell's Grebe.) — An adult female of this species 
was shot near Capac (St. Clair County), Michigan, February 15th, 1904, by 
W. J. Lester. This state has few records for this species but like other 
rare waterfowl many are shot by sportsmen and left to decay. The author 
met with this bird at Niagara Falls, the 20th of last September. (See Auk 
XXI, p. 276.) 

Nycticorax nycticorax ncevius (Black-crowned Night Heron). — On May 
5th, 1904, an adult male "Quawk" was shot by Wm. Daily at the St. Qair 
Flats. This species is rarer in this state, I believe, than is generally sup- 
posed. Various reports have reached me from time to time of some herony 
of night herons, but investigation invariably proves them to be other ^em- 
bers of the family. This species, however, probably breeds in the state. 

Falco peregrinus anatum (Duck Hawk). — A beautiful female of the 
"Noble Peregrine" was shot on the outskirts of Detroit by A. B. Schroder 
on March 25th, 1904. It was probably following the wild fowl on the Detroit 
River. This species is commoner in the northern part of the state, where it 
possibly breeds. The above specimen makes the first record for Wayne 
County. Alexander W. Blain, Jr. 

Detroit, Mich, 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE NESTING OF THE 
CHIMNEY SWIFT. 

I ^ have been much interegted in the notes on the nesting of the Chimney 
Swifts {Chaetura pelagica), published in recent issues of the Bulletin, (Vol. 
IV, pp. 82 ai^d 95), by J. Claire Wood and Frederick C. Hubel. 

In my home county (Kalkaska Co., Mich.), in the northwestern part of 
the southern peninsula, it breeds very abundantly, but in altogether different 
locations from those mentioned by the twa former authors. In former years 
this species occupied hollow trees and does yet to a certain extent, but its 
chief nesting site is the open wells, many of which are still in use. As 
the settlements are comparatively new there are few large buildings and 
consequently few chimneys suitable for nesting. 

The wells which they occupy are about 4 feet in diameter and from 20 
to 100 feet deep, their sides being curbed with boards and rising from 4 to 
6 feet above the ground. If the well is not too deep the 'nest, which is 
located quite close to the water, can usually be seen by lowering a lantern 
to the level of the nest and using an opera glass, or by throwing light on 
the nest by means of a mirror. There are usually only one or two nests in 
a well, but nearly every open well has its pair of birds. 

Detroit College of Medicine. Wm. H. Dunham. 



A WHITE-EYED VIREO FROM WELLINGTON COUNTY, ONTARIO. 

I have received from Mr. Howard Skales, of Mount Forest, Ont., for 
identification a White-eyed Vireo (Vireo noveborancensis) , sex undetermined. 
It was shot in a wild plum tree in an orchard in Mount Forest on Sept. 28th, 
1902, by Mr. Skales. 

This is the third record for Ontario; the first being taken by Mr. W. L. 
Kells at Listowel in the middle of October, 1890, and the second by Mr. W. 
D. Hobson two miles from Woodstock on April 25, 1902. 

Guelph, Ontario. A. B. Klugh. 



BIRDS VS. WlLDFLOWERS. 

When we consider the dates of nesting birds and flowering plants we 
find that the limit is in favor cf the birds, though it is not generally under- 
stood so. Let us see. The first species of flower to appear in the spring, 
north of the 42nd parallel is acknowledged by all observers to be the Skunk 
Cabbage, which blooms, as a rule, in early April, but not rarely in March, 
while the latest flower to my finding, is the witch hazel, which sends out its 
inconspicuous blossoms in October. 

Now among the early nesting birds we have at least ten species which 
are known to nest in March and one, the Great Horned Owl, which lays its 
eggs in February as a rule and occasionally in January. As a legitimate nester 
in the autumn we have the Goldfinch, which is not rarely found to lay its 
eggs in September. Thus we find that the range of nesting birds is wider 
than the flowering time of our northern plants, though many will dispute this 
on first mention. 

Kalamazoo, Mich, Morris Gibbs, M. D. 
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BIRDS OF THE BEAVER ISLANDS, MICHIGAN. 

WALTER B. BARROWS^ F. A. 0. U. 

The Beaver Island group consist of nine islands which occupy an irregu- 
larly oval space some thirty miles by twenty in northern Lake Michigan, 
the nearest point to the mainland being the eastern shore of Big Beaver 
island which is about eighteen and a half miles directly west of Cross Vil- 
lage, Emmet Co., Mich. The islands, however, belong to Charlevoix County. 
Big Beaver, the largest of the group, is about thirteen miles long from north 
to south and about six and a quarter miles east and west at its widest part. 
Near its extreme northern end lies its only harbor, on which is situated the 
thriving little town of St. James, with its lumber mill, stores, church, school, 
and numerous dwelling houses. The northern third of the island is sandy 
and rather barren, much of it being pastured with cattle and sheep, so that 
there are extensive sandy plains, in some places completely grassed over or 
coated with reindeer moss, but often thickly sprinkled with the circular 
patches of the ground-cedar or juniper (Juniperus communis), and with 
white and yellow pines here and there. In the hollows and along the shore 
there is a denser growth of evergreens among which the balsam spruce pre- 
dominates, though white cedar (arbor-vitae), white pine, and tamarack also 
occur. There are several dense tamarack swamps within a mile or two of 
St. James, and a beautiful little lake half a mile or more in diameter (Font 
Lake) gives an added picturesqueness to the place. 

The middle and southern parts of the island contain some good agricul- 
tural land, part of which is occupied by prosperous farms. The larger part, 
however, is still covered with timber, mainly beech, maple, hemlock, balsam, 
white cedar and tamarack.. I spent most of two days in studying the birds 
of this island, and most of the land-birds noted were observed here. My 
observations, however, were confined to the northern third of the island and 
it is probable that many other species would have been found in the large 
stretches of hardwood further to the south. I found neither gulls nor 
terns nesting on this island. 

Three other islands are large enough to support good farms", and two 
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of them, High Island and Garden Island, are fairly well populated. The 
third, Hog Island, is inhabited only by indians. 

The remaining five islands are much smaller, ranging from little more 
than a mile to considerably less than a half mile in diameter. All are sur- 
rounded by dangerous shoals and here and there a reef lifts its threatening 
head above the waves. Fishing, lumbering and farming, in the order named, 
are the principal pursuits of the people, and the Beavers are noted for the 
fine quality of their lake trout and whitefish. 

I spent nearly a week among the Beavers, arriving at St. James on 
Friday, July 8, 1904, and leaving the group on the following Wednesday, 
the 13th. My principal object was to ascertain the status of the colonies 
of gulls and terns which were supposed to exist there, but I also desired to 
compare the avifauna of these islands with that of the neighboring mainland 
of Emmet and Charlevoix counties. 

St. James proved to be the headquarters for the summer of one division 
of the U. S. Lake Survey and through the courtesy of the engineer in charge, 
Mr. W. J. Graves, of Detroit, and several of his assistants, I was able to 
ascertain without loss of time the character, size and accessibility of the 
various islands and reefs, as well as the location of the principal nesting 
'places of the water-birds. I am also greatly indebted to Capt. John Mc- 
Cann, of the tug Margaret McCann, and Capt. John A. Dahlmer, of the tug 
Knapp for transportation to and from the several islands, as well as for 
valuable information in regard to the natural history of the group. 

The field glass was used constantly, but specimens were shot whenever 
necessary for positive identification. In all fifty-three species were noted 
and with the exception of two species of ducks and a single hawk, of which 
no specimens were obtained, I saw no birds about which there was any ques- 
tion. Very little time was spent in nest hunting, for the date made it fairly 
certain that almost every species there was nesting. In fact I think this 
may be assumed for every species seen, with the possible exception of the 
White-winged Crossbill. ^ 

In the main the landbirds were the same as those of the Little Traverse 
Bay region nearby, but there were many surprising omissions, some of which 
can be accounted for on the ground that there was no suitable place for 
them in the territory which I covered, and that they may — and probably did — 
occur in more favorable spots on Big Beaver or on some of the islands. 

This will not account, however, for the total absence of such species as 
the Brown Thrasher, Chewink, Catbird, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Nighthawk, 
Chimney Swift and Downy Woodpecker, no one of which was observed 
though all are more or less common on the adjacent main land. True I 
was told by residents that the three latter species do occur; but the Swift 
and Nighthawk may be only migrants and the Downy Woodpecker is readily 
confounded with the Hairy. 

The following are the species actually observed: 

{The numbers in parentheses are those of the A. O. U. Check-list.) 
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1. (7). Loon, GaTna itnber. Several pairs seen, one with two newly 
hatched young. 

2. (51). Herring Gull, Larus argentatus. The ortly gull found about 
the islands; nesting in several places, though most of the nests were empty 
and very few young were seen. The nests were always on the ground, in 
driftwood, or among grass or bushes, never on bushes or low trees although 
the old birds frequently alighted on the tops of the stunted evergreens near 
the nests. These were often bulky and well built and' frequently lined in 
part at least with green moss and fresh weed stems or ferns. Nests in which 
young had been reared were comparatively scarce and it was evident that 
hundreds of nests had been robbed and abandoned. Among more than four 
hundred nests examined on one island all but two were empty, each of 
these containing a single fresh egg. Possibly a half dozen downy young 
were seen trotting about among the cornel bushes or hiding in the weeds 
and grass, while not more than a score at most were swimming about a few 
rods from shore, and less than a dozen already able to fly were wheeling 
about with the old ones overhead. There were not less than two thousand 
of these adults and it is to be hoped that some of them subsequently laid 
more eggs and reared young on the island. Doubtless human brutes were 
partly responsible for this state of affairs, but there is every probability that 
this island is overrun with foxes which naturally feast on young gulls and 
eggs as a change from the steady diet of rabbit which is their main depend- 
ence. I saw several rabbits (hares), and many remnants of rabbits and 
gulls, but did not see any foxes or find their tracks or burrows, but the 
island was about a mile in diameter, much of it densely wooded, and I wa^ 
able to spend only an hour on it. 

3. (64). Caspian Tern, Sterna caspia. This beautiful bird, the largest 
of the genus, is far from common. Just' before entering the Bay of St. 
James I heard its hoarse "quawk" and saw a single one flying high over 
the island. Subsequently several more were seen but the islanders did not 
seem to discriminate this species from the common Herring Gull, and it was 
several days before I could locate the breeding ground, a tiny ledge nearly 
a dozen miles away. At last I landed on the little islet in a dense fog only 
to find a hundred or more empty nests and a flock of angry terns filling 
the air with their hoarse cries. As I drew my skiff up on the steep 
.shingle I found scattered eggs of the Common Tern about my feet and soon 
noticed three large heaps of mixed eggs, more or less broken, where they 
had been hurriedly thrown together as they were collected from the nests. 
There were more than two hundred eggs of the Caspian Tern in these three 
heaps and probably half as many of the Common Tern. Evidently they had 
been collected in this way by someone who had done the work thoroughly, 
and with the intention of returning on the next day to collect the fresh-laid 
eggs for eating. The crew of the tug from which I had landed were unani- 
mous in attributing this dastardly work to some "Frenchmen" known to be 
haunting neighboring islands and living by fishing, wood-cutting and stealing. 
They scouted the idea that any "white fisherman," or even Indian, would be 
guilty of such meanness. 
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The ledge or reef was barely fifty-five yards long by about twenty 
broad, a mere bank of limestone pebbles without a handful of sand, and 
capped with a narrow flat bench of cement-like mud, evidently guano. On 
this flat top were the nests of the Caspian Tern, about one hundred and ten 
in all, often so close together that the sitting birds must have been able to 
touch each other. Each nest was a neat saucer-shaped hollow, a little less 
than seven inches in diameter, made of limestone pebbles about the size of 
chestnuts and neatly lined or paved with similar, but apparently flatter peb- 
bles. Sometimes there was an outer rim of pebbles raised a little above the 
surrounding level, sometimes the rim was flush with the surface. Not a 
stick or straw or fiber of any kind entered into the structure, and I found 
no vegetation of any kind on the reef. Not a single egg was found in any 
of these nests, although most of the nests of the Common Tern in the 
shingle close by contained one fresh egg each. Most of the eggs in the 
heaps were much incubated (the erhbryos dead but not much decomposed), 
and some of them must have been just ready to hatch when taken from 
the nests. Two newly hatched young were found burrowing among the 
coarse pebbles and from the fact that they were in a dying condition it is 
not unlikely that they were hatched after the eggs were removed from the 
nests. 

The old birds were quite unsuspicious at first and constantly flew over 
and past me at distances of twenty yards or less and I watched theni and 
the Common Terns carefully for an hour or more in the hope of finding 
some other species. Finally one of each kind was shot, after which the Cas- 
pians all withdrew to a neighboring island and did not return until after 
my departure. The fog was so dense that I was held prisoner for a couple 
of hours in spite of my desire to get away and let the troubled birds return. 
I fear that this was the only colony of this species in the Beaver group, and 
after such persecution it is scarcely likely that they will return to this place 
next season. 

4. (70). Common Tern; Wilson's Tern, Sterna hirundo. Known to 
the fishermen pretty generally as "Lake Erie Gull," and said to have ap- 
peared at the Beavers only within the last few years, but this is doubtless a 
mistake. Two small colonies only were found, about one hundred pairs in 
each, and on neighboring islands. On one island the nests were among 
the pebbles, on the other in the sand. In neither place was there any 
lining, merely a saucer-like depression in the pebbles or sand holding a 
single fresh egg. Doubtless the birds had been robbed as were the Caspian 
Terns. 

I searched in vain for other species of terns, as well as for the Ring- 
billed Gull, Larus delawarensis ; the three species alread mentioned were the 
only members of the family of which I found any trace. 

(To be continued.) 
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NESTING OF KIRTLAND'S WARBLER IN NORTHERN MICHI- 
GAN, 1904. 

EDWARD ARNOLD. 

On the 15th of June of the present year I found a nest and four fresh 
eggs of the rare Kirtland's Warbler {Dendroica kirtlandi) in Oscoda County, 
Michigan. This is the first set of eggs of this species known to . science. 
With an assistant I put in a week of very hard work. Up before four o'clock 
every morning we spent the day constantly in the field, returning at dark, 
often going without dinner. The male of the Kirtland's Warbler is a beau- 
tiful singer, often singing close to the sitting female and occasionally quite 
a distance . from her, sometimes perched on. the top of a jack pine, other 
times half-way down the tree and occasionally on the bottom branches. In 
singing 'the male will throw his head back, his throat will swell out and a 
note resembling Ter-ter-ter {ter-ter-ter) sir-wit-er-we, part enclosed fast, 
will outpour itself. 

The bird seems to throw his whole soul into the music. I have watched 
one sing for about thirty minutes at a stretch, usually, however, the male 
will sing for about five minutes, then feed a little, hopping about the tree 
atid then down to the ground for a short time and back again to the top 
part of the tree for another song. 

I did not find the bird Outside of the elevated portions of the sand land 
ridges. Here the jack pine grows abundantly and some of the dead ones 
tower up fifty or sixty feet. It was one of the latter that formed a suitable 
perch for a beautiful male. Here he would sing at different intervals all 
day excepting if the day was very hot the music would cease about 11 :30 a. 
m., until five or six in the afternoon. 

Besides the note I have given above, the male has three other distinct 
shorter songs. It is so unsatisfactory recording in English the notes of birds 
I will not inflict upon your readers my imitations of their songs. It took 
me several days to get into my head the first song I here record, and al- 
though it is as near as I can write it, is far from satisfactory to me;. 

Contrary to Mr. Norman A. Wood's experience {Bull. Mich. Orn. Club, 
Vol. V.J pp. 1-13), I found these birds ten miles distant from the Au Sable 
river and in full song so I am satisfied they breed a long distance from the 
river. The nest is very cunningly concealed in the dense vegetation and as 
it is down deep in the ground and the female a very close sitter, it is very 
difficult to find. After I found the nest I watched the male for hours and 
we did not once find the female, so I am satisfied that while the eggs are 
fresh the female feeds herself and . leaves the eggs for that purpose. 
The nest I found June 15th, was at the foot of a small oak tree, which was 
surrounded by a number of small jack pines. It is composed of vegetable 
fibre, grasses, small weed stems and pine, needles, and was surrounded by 
the small pines, deer vine, wintergreen and weeds. 

The eggs are of a delicate white color, spotted with shades of brown 
and pink, forming a ring near the larger end. The shells are very delicate 
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in texture and require careful handling. Average size of egg .73 x .58 inches. 

I dug two square feet of soil with the nest and as the accompanying 
veg'etation was carefully preserved the group will probably be a most beau- 
tiful one. ' 

This is the type set of eggs and with the nest, surrounding vegetation, 
and both birds, is now in the grand collection of John Lewis Childs, of 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

Battle Creek, Mich, 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM. 

CORY'S LEAST BITTERN AT THE ST. CLAIR FLATS. 

An adult male Cory's Least Bittern {Arietta neoxena), (see frontis- 
piece) was taken at the St. Clair Flats, St. Clair County, Michigan, on May 
14th, 1904. The bird was shot by my brother, Ernest Craven, and given to 
me in the flesh. It is now in my collection. 

Detroit, Mich. Jesse T. Craven. 

This makes the second bird of this species taken in this State, and one 
of the few known to science. The first Michigan bird was captured by L. 
Whitney Watkins near Manchester on August 8th, 1894. — Editor. 



CURIOUS DEATH OF SOME TREE SWALLOWS. 

While rowing along the Clinton River on May 18, I noticed a small 
hole in the post of a fence which ran down to the water's edge. As I did 
not intend that anything should slip my notice, I stopped to investigate. A 
glance into the hole revealed the glossy-green back of a_Tree Swallow. A 
slight rap on the post failed to dislodge the bird, while more violent pound- 
ing met with the same result. So, deciding to use force, I inserted my fingers 
and to my surprise, drew out a dead bird. The bird appeared to have been 
dead about one week, as it had just started to decompose. 

My curiosity led me to again look into the hole, thinking that perhaps 
the bird died laying an egg. But instead of eggs, I saw a sight similar to 
the first, and drew out another dead Tree Swallow. This bird had been 
dead longer than the first and had reached a high state of decay. 

These operations were repeated until I had withdrawn three more 
birds, making a total of five dead Tree Swallows taken from the hole. Each 
bird appeared to have been dead longer than the preceding one, while the 
last one was merely a dried skeleton with feathers adhering to the back. 
The only reason I can assign for this curious circumstance is that the birds 
sought shelter in the hole from the severe cold snaps which we had this 
spring. However, if this be the case, they must have taken refuge there at 
different intervals which would account for the various stages of decay. 

Detroit, Mich. J. Wilbtir Kay. 
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BREEDING OF THE BROAD-WINGED HAWK IN WAYNE COUNTY. 

The Broad- winged Hawk (Buteo platypterus) is not uncommon during 
certain seasons in Wayne County, Mich., but breeding records are apparently 
very rare. On April 29, 1893, T found a nest of this species near the village of 
Highland Park, Greenfield Township, which is, as far as I can learn, the 
first record for Wayne County. The nest was situated some fifty-five feet 
up in a beech tree and contained three eggs. I shot the female and now have 
it mounted in my collection. 

The identity of the specimen was not made known until a short time 
ago, which caused the delay in this record. 

Detroit, Mich. Bradshaw H. Swales. 



NESTING OF THE PINE SISKIN AND THE RED-BREASTED NUTr 
HATCH IN KALKASKA COUNTY, MICH. 

During the winter of 1898-99, the Pire Siskin, (Spinus pinus), was 
abundant in Kalkatska County, remaining well into the spring and breeding 
was fairly common. The first siijns of nesting were observed April 14, when 
I saw a pair tearing an old cedarbird's nest to pieces and carrying away 
the finer parts. Later in the day, a pair was seen picking up hair near a 
scaffold back of the buildings, where hogs had been butchered the previous 
fall. The birds flew toward a clump of hemlocks in the woods just south of 
the house. About two weeks later I went out to the hemlocks to see if I 
could find the nests. After a short search I located one nest away out on 
the end of a swaying limb. It was about 40 feet from the ground and about 
20 feet from the trunk, and contained three fresh eggs. This was on April 
27. On April 25, I also found a nest near East Lake. This was about 20 
feet up in a hemlock and well out on a limb. There were three fresh eggs. 

On May 10, 1899, at the east side of East Lake, I found a pair of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches (Sitta canadensis) j building a nest in a small maple 
stub. I returned on May 17, and on approaching the place saw the bird 
leave the hole. On climbing the stub I found the nest contained four fresh 
eggs. The nest was about 30 feet above the ground. 

Detroit College of Medicine. Wm. H. Dunham. 



The next meeting of the M. O. C. will be held at the Detroit Museum 
of Art on December 2nd. Many interesting papers will be presenled and 
we hope to have a goodly number of members in attendance. 



Among other exhibits of interest to bird-students at the St. Louis Fair 
is a collection of Pennsylvania Bird's Eggs owned by J. Warren Jacobs of 
Waynesburg. 



Among the recent literature on the subject of migration is "A Discus 
.sion of the Origin of Migration," by P. A. Taverner. (See Auk vol. xxl, 
1904, pp. 322-333. We are pleased to see such contributions from Michigan 
students. 
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EDITORIAL 

The announcement in a former number of this journal of the discovery 
of the nesting ground of Kirtland's Warbler created something of a sensa- 
tion in ornithological circles. As might haye been foreseen more than one 
collector planned to raid Oscoda County this summer and secure specimens 
of the coveted bird and its eggs. Reports of such intentions were current 
before the winter's snows had left the Au Sable region and many a bird- 
lover's blood grew hot at the thought of the certain persecution and possible 
extermination of the only known colony of this rare species. 

Knowledge of the impending danger reached the State Game Warden 
too late to forestall all attempts but with his customary promptness and 
energy he took in the situation and made a strong effort to protect the 
birds. About the 20th of June every permit to take birds for scientific pur- 
poses was revoked so far as this warbler was concerned, a special deputy was 
added to the force in the Au Sable region, and a reward was offered for 
the apprehension of anyone molesting Kirtland's Warbler in any way. The 
effect was immediate and salutary, and every true ornithologist as well as 
every right minded citizen will thank Mr. Chapman for his prompt and 
vigorous action while regretting that it could not have taken effect at an 
earlier date. 

We are free to admit that the Bulletin made a serious mistake in pub- 
lishmg the exact locality in which the birds had been found, but at the 
moment the interest in the discovery and the desire to give readers the 
fullest information on so important an event caused a temporary suspension 
of caution which can be readily understood. The incident has caused some 
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unpleasant criticism, not all of which is justified. We cheerfully take our 
own share of blame and liromise to be more discreet in future. 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to the fact that in 
Michigan the collecting of birds' eggs is strictly illegal except in the case 
of such species as are themselves outlaws. The scientist or student, after 
compliance with certain requirements, may obtain from the State Game 
Warden a permit which allows him to take a certain number of birds pro- 
tected by law. But the statute makes no provision for the legal collection 
of their eggs but provides a penalty for each instance in which such eggs 
are taken. Under this law last year the holder of such a permit might 
lawfully kill a pair of Kirtland's Warblers or a pair of Robins but were he 
to take the nest or eggs of these same birds he would be liable to the 
penalty provided. It has been claimed that the intent of the law* was to 
allow the taking of eggs by persons holding permits to collect the parents, 
but this is certainly not warranted by anything in the statute* and if the 
authorities seem to have winked at the technical violation of the law here- 
tofore it is nevertheless unsafe to expect that they will always do so. Espe- 
cially unsafe is the action of a permit-holder who collects large numbers of 
eggs without any pretense of collecting birds, merely taking a bird occa- 
sionally in order to "authenticate" a set of eggs. Definite provision should 
be made by law for the collection of eggs for strictly scientific purposes and 
then the ordinary collector who is robbing for pleasure or especially for 
profit should be summarily put out of business. An amendment to the present 
law which will accomplish this end is something which the legislature at its 
coming season should be asked, and pressed, to enact. — W. B. B. 



The Bulletin recently received much free advertising in Michigan's lead- 
ing newspaper, from a series of articles penned by a Detroit gentleman. He 
possibly has the interest of the birds at heart but would do well in th? 
future .to take ' up their study before further condemning ornithological 
research' 

Any one who has studied birds can not help but be impressed with 
their great value to mankind and all such are, we believe, in favor of sane 
protection. Our newspapers are one of the protectionist's main helps toward 
the accomplishment of his unselfish end, but let us hope that the newspaper 
in question will hereafter select contributors who are students — not faddists. 

The Bulletin stands for the protection of birds, even though it is not con- 
stantly quoting the views of Beal, Barrows, Fisher,- Merriam and others on 
their great value to agriculture. The taking of a few birds and sets of eggs 
is as absolutely necessary to the scientific student of birds as the dissecting of 
a cadaver is to the prospective surgeon. Yet it is these same "bird killers" 
and "nest robbers" who have done and are still doing the most for the pro- 
tection of our birds. 

We doubt if there will be all told five hundred birds taken for scientific 
specimens in the whole of Michigan during 1904 — and even this would be less 
than one bird for every hundred square miles of territory. — A. W. B., Jr. 
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MICHIGAN 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 

(Organized February 27, 1904.) 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

79 Home Bank Building, Detroit. 



Since the last report to the Bulletin as much active work as was ex- 
pected has not been done. It has been difficult to arouse interest, due 
mainly to the fact that the Audubonis.ts have been traveling or visiting. The 
writer, upon a visit to the St. Clair Flats, was informed the shooting of 
gull took place occasionally in the morning about 3 :30 or 4 o'clock. But 
few shots were heard at any one time, the "sportsmen" fearing detection. 
The gull skins were sent to New York for millinery purposes. Mrs. A. S. 
Hudson, of Chesaning, writes that a man has gone into the trade of supply- 
ing humming birds for a firm at Bay City. When informed that he was 
liable to punishment under the law he promised to stop the shooting. So 
far as can be ascertained the heronry of Great Blues at Clarkston is enjoy- 
ing a rest. An effort has been made to bring the question of bird protec- 
tion before the Assembly at Bay View and also the religious bodies meeting 
at Orion. Much good work may be done by visiting these bodies personally 
as was done at Orion. 

Rev. Wm. C. Covert, of Saginaw, writes that he will undertake the or- 
ganization of a local Audubon society in that city. Mr. Frank Morton Kel- 
logg, of Battle Creek, promises to bring the protection question before the 
Nature Study Club. Mr. Walter H. French, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, undertakes to distribute what literature we may forward 
Since the last report more than twelve hundred pieces of literature have 
been distributed and the demand is increasing. 

The local Audubon society, of Detroit, expect to meet early in September 
and take up active work. It is to be expected that there will be more work 
to be done during the autumn when the shooting of game birds is permitted. 
Anticipating this the secretary is outlining a number of letters to officials 
and others in the state and is preparing to forward all literature now on 
hand. "The Gateway" magazine is publishing an epitome of our work 
which we expect will be circulated throughout the state. The Detroit 
Tribune is helping by weekly articles and we trust we will eventually com- 
mand the interest of the "Detroit Free Press." Mr. Mosely, Sunday editor 
of the "Free Press," says that so far as his experience has gone he has been 
unable to discover any great interest in birds in Michigan. The writer has 
found sufficient interest but finds it difficult to arouse it into activity. We 
need the assistance of the press. 

Jefferson Butler, 
State Secretary and Treasurer. 
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The "Fourth Report of the Michigan Academy of Science" was dis- 
tributed early in July. It is a volume of over two hundred pages and con- 
tains an account of the annual meeting held at Ann Arbor. March 27, 28 
and 29, 1902. Besides the official minutes, constitution and by-laws, and a 
list of members, the report contains many valuable scientific contributions 
along various lines of research. Dr. Victor C. Vaughan contributes a mas- 
terly address upon "The Value of Scientific Research to the State." Prof. 
Hubert Lyman Clark gives some "Notes on the Reptiles and Batrachians of 
Eaton County," listing 36 species. Leon J. Cole and H. C. Tosker present a 
most careful study of the "Habits of the Muskrat in Captivity." There are 
other interesting biological papers. The Report was edited by Dr. James B. 
Pollock of Ann Arbor.— A. W. B., Jr. 



I LLI N 15 




MAP OF MICHIGAN. 

[As many of the notes published in the Bulletin refer to counties, the 
present map will prove a means of reference.] 
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BIRD-LORE 

J Bi'Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Study and Protection of Birds 

Published for the National Committee of the Audubon Societies, as the official organ of the Societies. 

EdHed by FRANK NL CHAPMAN 

Audubon Department edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUl'CHER 
BIRD-LORE* S Motto: A Bird in the Bush is Worth TitH> in the Hand 



IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN BIRDS YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 
IN ^BIRD-LOREL** Its pages are filled with descriptions of experiences with 
birds in field and forest Irom the pens of writers who have won world-wide fame 
as literary naturalists. Among the contributors to Bird- Lore are 

John Burroughs Ernest Thompson Seton J. A. Allen 

Dr. Henry van Dyke Olive Thorne Miller William Brewster 

Bradford Torrey P'lorence Merriam Bailey Robert Ridgway 

and numerous other writers known both for their powers of observation and des- 
cription. 

In addition to general descriptive articles, Bird-Lore has departments **For 
Teachers and Students," wherein are given useful hints in bird-study, and **For 
Young Observers, " designed to develop the love of birds inherent in all children. 
These, with reviews of current ornithological literature, editorials, teacher's leaflets, 
and reports of the work of the Audubon Societies, make a magazine which no bird- 
lover can do without. 

Not less delightful and entertaining than the text are Bird-Lore's illustra- 
tions, which include actual photographs of the birds in their haunts, showing them 
at rest and in motion, brooding their eggs, or feeding their young, as well as 
drawings. A feature of the coming year will be a series of plates by Bruce Horsfall 
and Louis Agassiz Fuertes, accurately illustrating 

THE WARBLm^S IN COLOR 

with figures of the male, female, and young (when their plumages differ) of every 
North American member of this fascinating family. 

The text accompanying these beautiful pictures will be by Professor W. W. 
Cooke, from data in the possession of the Biological Survey at Washington, and will 
give the times of arrival and departure of the Warblers from hundreds of localities 
throughout their ranges. 
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From BIRD-LORE'S Series of North American Warblers. 



1. Blacx-throated Green Warbler. Adult Male. 4. 

2. Black-throated Green Warbler. Adult Female. 5. 
3 Black- THROAT ED Green Warbler, Young Female. 6. 



Golden-cheeked Warbler, Adult Male. 
Golden-cheeked Warbler, Adult Fbmalb. 
Golden-cheeked Warbler, Young Female. 



.one-half natural size. 
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PHOTO BY DR. ROBERT Vf SHUFELDT. 

THE SPARROW HAWK 

CFalco sparverins) 
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AN UNUSUAL FLIGHT OF SPARROW HAWKS IN MICHIGAN 

IN 1904. 

FRANK SMITH. 

Macatavva, Michigan, is a summer resort on the east shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, southwest from Grand Rapids. During a few weeks* stay at this place 
last August, I had an opportunity to witness an unusual flight of hawks. I 
was much interested in the occurrence, in part, because of the novelty of the 
experience, but chiefly because the accompanying circumstances seemed to 
throw light on the causes of such movements. The weather maps for August 
29 and 30 show that moderately strong winds from the northeast prevailed 
over the southern peninsula dufing those days and the preceding nights. On 
the morning of the 29th a great increase in the number of warblers and fly- 
catchers showed that an extensive movement had occurred the night before, 
forming the first pronounced "wave" of the fall migration. On the morning 
of the 30th so many small hawks were noticed flying southward that I was 
led to ascend one of the highest sand dunes of the vicinity, from the summit 
of which I looked to the westward directly over Lake Michigan, and to the 
eastward over a strip of heavy timber with open country beyond. From this 
vantage ground, with the aid of a good prism glass, I counted the hawks that 
came within range, and identified a considerable number of them. 

During a period of one and one-half hours, beqjinning at 9 :13 a. m., eighty 
sparrow hawks passed near enough for positive identification. Two hundred 
seventy-one other small hawks, which were probably nearly all sparrow hawks, 
and thirty-one larger hawks, were also recorded, making a total of three 
hundred eighty-two individuals. As the movement continued uninterruptedly 
from about 6 a. m. until 1 p. m., there must have been more than one thousand 
individuals which passed that point of observation during the day. After 2 
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p. m. but few hawks were seen flying, though large numbers were perched in 
tree-tops. Many of these were identified, and all proved to be sparrow hawks. 
During the forenoon flight many of the hawks flew over the lake at a short 
distance from shore, but almost none were seen farther out than a distance 
of one hundred or two hundred yards ; and in fact many were noticed coming 
from over the water as though returning to the land after venturing a short 
distance from it. 

It seems to me quite probable that many of these hawks may have started 
from points inland, and at considerable distances from the lake shore, but that 
in their flight they were influenced by the direction of the northeast wind and 
thus reached the lake shore, which they followed southward, so that there 
resulted a concentrated stream of hawks, including individuals, that under 
other circumstances might have been distributed over a strip of territory many 
miles in width. 

The general circumstances attending this hawk movement were similar to 
those described by Trowbridge* as accompanying hawk flights studied by him 
on the shore of Long Island Sound, and they seem to quite satisfactorily 
accord with his assumption that the direction of the wind is a very important 
factor in the initiation and the determination of the direction of such extensive 
movements. In the particular instance described above, the temperature 
changes were comparatively slight. 

University of Illinois, November i, 1904. 



BIRDS OF THE BEAVER ISLANDS, MICHIGAN. 

WALTER B. BARROWS, F. A. O. U. 

{Concluded from Page 66.) 

[Red-breasted Merganser, Merganser serrator. Several small squads and 
one considerable flock of ducks were seen from the fish tugs at various times 
in going and coming among the islands, but no specimen was taken and while 
I have no doubt the birds belonged to this species, I do not care to include 
it in the list without an actual specimen. The species, however, might 
fairly be included, since Chas. L. Cass took a nest of this species in 1897 on 
Hat Island, one of the Beavers, and the previous year he saw several broods 
of young about that island. On Font Lake, Great Beaver Island, I saw 
three half-grown ducks which certainly were not mergansers. I supposed 
them to be Lesser Blue-bills, Aythya aMnis, but as no specimen was obtained, 
I am not positive.] 

5, (194). Great Blue Heron, Ardea herodias. Seen frequently at vari- 
ous places. A *'rookery" of some size is said to exist in the interior of 
Hog Island, but I did not visit it. 

6. (263). Spotted Sandpiper; Tip-up, Actitis macularia. A pair to 
every mile or two of beach, but by no means abundant. 



. ^The Relation of Wind to Bird Migration, C- C. Trowbridge, American Nat- 
uralist, Sept.. J900, pp. 735-753, 
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7. (273). Killdeer, Oxyechus vojciferus. A few pairs on Big Beaver 
only. 

8. (277). Piping Plover, Aegialitis meloda. A single bird, found near 
the lighthouse at St. James, had young or eggs without doubt, as she could 
not be driven away from the spot, but I watched her for an hour without 
being able to find the nest. As she allowed me to study her at leisure through 
the field glass at less than ten yards distance, I was sure that she was not 
circumcincta and so was relieved of the necessity of killing her. 

9. (332). Sharp-shinned Hawk, Accipiter velox. A single one passed 
very close to me on Big Beaver, carrying a small bird in its claws. 

10. (364). Fish Hawk, Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. A single one 
seen fishing at a distance. Said to nest regularly on the islands. 

11. (390). Kingfisher, Ceryle alcyon. Abundant. Young just able to 
fly were seen on Font Lake, July 10. 

12. (393). Hairy Woodpecker, Dry abates villosus. Rather common on 
Big Beaver. Full grown young following parents July 10. (In spite of care- 
ful hunting I failed to find a single specimen of the Downy Woodpecker.) 

13. (412a). Flicker, Colaptes auratus luteus. One of the most abundant 
and conspicuous species.' Young full grown. 

14. (444). Kingbird, Tyr annus tyr annus. Abundant. 

15. (461). Wood Pewee, C onto pus virens. In all suitable places. 

16. (466a). Alder Flycatcher, Empidonax traillii alnorum. A single 
specimen found in the alders along the edge of Font Lake, July 10. 

17. (477). Blue Jay, Cyanocitta cristata. A few seen; said to be abun- 
dant in autumn. 

18. (488). Crow, Corvus hrachyrhynchos. Far too abundant and im- 
pertinently tame. When^trying to locate small birds by their songs, the Crows 
followed me in squads of three to ten, perching within twenty feet 
and keeping up such a clamor that nothing else could be heard Many 
of their nests were not more than fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, but 
I think the young were all on the wing. On the beach at one of the nesting 
places of tho Herring Gull I found a full grown Crow minus one eye and 
otherwise injured, evidently by the gulls. At the .«5qme place I drove a Her- 
ring Gull off a nest of three eggs, and a few moments later saw the gulls 
attacking a single Crow close to the nest, while another was flying rapidly 
away. Going back to the nest I found but two eggs in it, and a few yards 
away were the fragments of the third t%gy from which the chick had just 
been extracted. I was told by many residents that the Crows were nearly 
as plentiful on Big Beaver in winter as in summer. (Inquiries as to the 
Raven elicited no inlf ormation. ) 

19. (494). Bobolink, Dolichonyx orysivorus. A single female was 
found in a field of clover and daisies near Font Lake, where she was cer- 
tainly feeding young; but although I saw her twice, on different days, no 
male could be found. 

20. (495). Cowbird, Molothrus ater. Superabundant. 

21. (501). Meadowlark, Sturnella magna. Fairly common on the farms 
of Big Beaver and said to occur on the other large islands, which I did not 
visit. 
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22. (517). Purple Finch, Carpodacus purpureui. Not uncommon on 
Big Beaver and still in full song. Undoubtedly nesting. 

23. (522). White-winged Crossbill, Loxia leucoptera. Just as I was 
leaving Big Beaver Island, on July 13, a small squad of these birds flew over 
my head and alighted near by. An adult male and female perched on the top 
of a low balsam at a distance of ten yards, and allowed a close exami- 
nation. There were either four or five others in the squad, but they kept 
so well hidden among the evergreens that I was not able to tell whether they 
vvere old or young. The adult male was in high plumage. As this species 
is said to nest in April or earlier, it is likely that this was a family party, 
consisting of a pair of adults and four or five young. 

24. (529). Goldfinch, Astragaiinus tristis. Common everywhere. 

25. (540). Vesper Sparrow, Pocecactes gramineus. Seen orly on Big: 
Beaver, where it was fairly common on the farming lands. None seen on the 
grassy barrens at the north end of the island. 

26. ( ). English Sparrow. Passer domesiicus. Abundant in the vil- 
lage of St. James, and a few seen at farm houses outside. 

27. (558). White-throated Sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis. Common and 
nesting about the edges of the tamarack and cedar swamps. I found several 
pairs with young just out of the nest, 

28. (560). Chipping Sparrow, Spisella socialis. One of the abundant 
species. 

29. (567). Junco; Slate-colored Snowbird, Junco hyemalis. Apparently 
not common. I found it but once, among the hemlocks and cedars of the 
gorges, between the sand dunes on the west shore of Big Beaver, One of the 
birds seen was hardly more than a week from the nest. This is one of the 
characteristic summer birds of the adjacent mainland.^ 

30. (581). Song Sparrow, Melospiza cinerea melodia. Abu::dant. 

31. (598). Indigo Bird, Cyanospisa cyanea. Apparently not common. A 
single male in full song was seen on Gull Island, but no other record of the 
species was made. ! 

32. (613). Barn Swallow, Hirundo erythrogaster. Abundant about the 
docks at St. James, .where the birds had nests under the wharves, within two 
or three feet of the water. Others were nesting as usual in barns and sheds. 

33. (614). White-bellied Swallow, Iridoprocne hicolor. A few seen on 
Big Beaver and one or two of the other islands, but no favorable nesting 
ground was visited. 

34. (616). Bank Swallow, Riparia riparia. No colony was found, but 
single birds were seen here and there. 

35. (619). Cedar Waxwing, Ampelis cedrorum. Abundant. 

36. (624). Red-eyed Vireo, Vireo olivaceus. One of the birds whose 
voice could be heard at almost any time from daylight to dark. Every little 
grove of cottonwoods or birches had its vireo, and I spent hours in listening 
and watching for the Philadelphia Vireo — but without success. 

37. (636). Black and White Warbler, MnioUlfa varia. One of the 
abundant and characteristic warblers, seemingly much more plentiful than on 
the mainland. 
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38. (652). Yellow Warbler, Dendroica aestiva. Abundant. 

39. (655). Yellow-rumped Warbler, Dendroica coronata. Two males 
were found at widely separated points on Big Beaver, and doubtless they 
had nests in the vicinity. Others were heard singing occasionally, but they 
were far from plentiful. 

40. (657). Black and Yellow Warbler, Dendroica maculosa. Rather 
more numerous than the preceding, but not common. Seen as often among 
the low, dense evergreens as in the deciduous tree s. 

41. (667). Black-throated Green Warbler, Dendroica virens. The most 
abundant and characteristic of all the warblers. On Big Beaver one was 
rarely out of hearing of its leisurely song. 

42. (674). Oven Bird, Seiurus aurocapillus. Fairly plentiful. 

43. (681d). Northern Yellow-throat, Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. 
Not common, but five or six were found on Big Beaver. 

44. (687). Redstart, Setophaga ruticilla.. Next to the Black-throated 
Green the most abundant warbler. 

45. (721). House Wren, Troglodytes aedon. Omnipresent, and as likely 
ro be found in the depths of the swamp, or among the wooded sand dunes, 
as about the village. 

46. (722). Winter Wren, Olbiorchilus hiemalis. Seen but once or twidc 
(on Big Beaver), but its remarkable song was heard from every tamarack 
swamp visited. Widmann speaks of the song as "unmusical," but it certainly 
has far greater charm for rry ear than that of any so-called warbler. 

47. (726). Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana. Only a single 
bird seen, in a burnt tract where all the low growth had been killed and a 
few giant hemlocks rose fair and green above the blackened thickets (Big 
Beaver). 

48. (728). Red-bellied Nuthatch, Sitta canadensis. Common in the 
locality just mentioned and seen once or twice in the tamaracks. (The White- 
bellied Nuthatch was not seen at all). 

49. (735). Chickadee, Parus atricapillus. Two or three small parties 
seen, including some young birds. 

50. (758a). Olive-backed Thrush, Hylocifhla ustulata swainsoni. A 
single bird sang for an hour or more from a tamarack swamp near St. James, 
and although I succeeded in getting within a few yards of him several times, 
it was impossible to get a shot or even to get a satisfactory look at him. 
Nevertheless I am fully satisfied that it was none other than the Olive-back. • 
No others were seen or heard. 

51. (759b). Hermit Thrush, Hylocichla guttata pallasi. The common 
woodland thrush of the islands, its beautiful song heard at intervals even dur- 
ing the middle of the day, and almost continuously toward night. In spite of. 
its abundance it proved to be a hard bird to see, and of scores whose voices 
were heard only two or three were seen. (I looked and listened in vaiii for 
both the Wood Thrush and the Veery.) 

52. (761). Robin, Merula migratoria. Not uncommon in suitable places, 
yet by no means abundant. 

53. (766). Sialia sialis. Bluebird. A few pairs were found nesting on 
Big Beaver — probably rearing their second broods. 

Agricultural College, Mich, 
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A NATURAL HISTORY EXPEDITION TO NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 

CHAS. C. ADAMS. 

During the past summer the University Museum of the University of 
Michigan sent a party to Northern Michigan. The aim of the expedition was 
to study and collect samples of the animal and plant life of the Porcupine 
Mountains in Ontonagon County and on Isle Royale. The Porcupine Moun- 
tains are about 120 miles west of Marquette, on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. Isle Royale, an island in Lake Superior, is near the north or 
Canadian shore. Almost nothing has been known of the Natural History of 
these localities, and collections from these regions have been almost com- 
pletely lacking in the Museum. Civilization has already exterminated a 
large number of plants and animals from Lower Michigan, so that it is 
especially desirable that records be made of these northern regions ' ere n 
becomes too late through the encroachments of civilization. 

The expedition was made possible through the generosity of certain public 
spirited friends of the University. The funds of the Museum are too limited 
to carry on this very important line of work, without special aid. The 
major part of the funds were the combined gifts of Mr. Bryant Walker, of 
Detroit, Hon. Peter White and Mr. N. M. Kaufman, of Marquette. The 
Board of Regents of the University generously contributed the expense of 
transportation, not otherwise provided. Through the efforts of Mr. White 
the party received transportation or special rates in the Northern Peninsula. 
The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R. R. gave a special rate to the party, 
and the White Line Transportation Co., through Mr. W. H. Singer, general 
manager, gave free transportation to the party to and from Isle Royale. 
Through Mr. Henry Russel, the Michigan Cntral R. R. also gave the party a 
special rate. The Washington Club of Duluth, through Mr. John Panton, 
provided the party with excellent field headquarters upon their private 
grounds on Isle Royale. The Marble Axe Co., of Gladstone, Mich., pre- ' 
sented the party with a set of useful camp articles. It is thus evident that 
many friends have aided the expedition, in addition to the services of the 
volunteer members of the party. 

The field party was in charge of N. A. Wood, the Museum taxidermist. 
He was assisted by A. G. Ruthven, who had charge of the scientific work, 
and who directed it along lines outlined by the writer. The other mem- 
bers of the party were Messrs. Otto McCreary, N. A. MacDuff, Max M. 
Peet and W. A. Maclean. All members of the party, except the leader, were 
volunteers, and thus their contribution to the success of the expedition was 
of a very substantial nature. Without their aid nothing could have been 
accomplished. Upon Messrs, Wood and Ruthven fell the responsibility of 
the party in the field, and to their care and foresight is due, in a large meas- 
ure, the success of the expedition. 

The field party left Ann Arbor, July 11, after three weeks of unfortu- 
nate and unavoidable delay, and explored the Porcupine Mountains until 
August 13. These mountains rise rather abruptly from the south shore of 
Lake Superior, and in a succession of ridges reach the height of about 1400 
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feet, at about two miles in the interior. The entire region is inhabited only 
by scattered trappers, and the foreste are practically in their original condition. 
The few trails in the region make traveling very difficult, aiid all baggage had 
to be carried as packs. 

In this connection it is of interest to know how the field party worked. 
Camp was made at an abandoned mine, where a large substantial shack 
furnished excellent field quarters, npt only as a shelter, but also as a place in 
which to prepare and preserve collections. The field work was carried 6n 
through a detailed study of selected localities. After a preliminary examina- 
tion of the region, Mr. Ruthven selected a series of representative habitats 
beginning at the lake and extending southward across the ixiountains. The 
various members of the party then visited these stations, where they made 
observations and collections. In this way not only were specimens collected 
but the conditions under which they were found was thus definitely recorded. 

From the Porcupines (August 13) the party went to Isle Royale, about 
60 miles northwest of Houghton, where they made a hasty examination of 
the lower end of the island. The party remained here until September 5th. 
The lateness of the season furnished an excellent opportunity to make obser- 
vations on the fail migration of the birds, and these notes are of peculiar 
interest on account of the island location. The loVver end of the Isle is 
densely covered by a growth of the original forest of balsam-fir- and spruce. 
During the winter this region is only inhabited by a few trappers and fisher- 
men. 

A brief statement of the results of the expedition will be of interest. 
A detailed report on the observations and collections is now in process 
of preparation, so that at this time it will only be necessary to call attention 
to some of the general results. No effort was made to make a complete col- 
lection of the animal and plant life in general, but special attention was given 
to the trees and shrubs, molluscs, fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals. This is apparently a long list, but it must be remembered that so far to 
the north the variety of fish, reptiles and amphibians is quite limited, so that 
atention was mainly devoted to the trees and shrubs, molkises, birds and 
mammals. About 90 species of birds were observed in the Porcupines, and 
about 80 at Isle Royale. Of the birds recorded several are now breeding 
records for Michigan, and two appear to be for the United States. About 20 
species of mannals were collected, and notes were secured on about the 
same number which were not collected. 

In addition to the value of the records of occurrence an important result 
is the observations on the ecological relations f the animals — in other words, 
the relation of the animals to their surroundings. This is a phase of such 
work which generally receives but little attention because only a relatively 
small number of students are interested in it. ^ 

The limited time devoted to this survey made it necessarily of a pre- 
liminary nature, and yet it was of a kind needed ni many parts of Michigan. 
It is to be regretted that more time could not be spent on Isle Royale, but it 
is hoped that during another season this work may be continued. 

University Museum, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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MICHIGAN ORNITHOLOGISTS 

SEVENTH SERIES. 

[This issue will complete, for the present, our series of Michigfan 
Students. An account of the life of the late Dr. Atkins and Percy 
Selous will appear in a later issue.] 
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EDITORIAL 

Friends, the work of another year is finished, completing the fifth volume 
of the Bulletin. Little need be said iof the past. More ornithological work 
has probably been accomplished during 1904 than has ever been done in the 
state before in the same length of time. The publication of the work of 
Wood, Arnold and Frothingham in Oscoda and surrounding counties deserves 
special notice. Barrows' work on the Birds of Michigan has been prepared 
for the press. The Michigan Audubon Society has sprung into existence and 
is doing much for the protection of our birds. The results of the U. of M. 
northern expedition will soon be published. Taverner and Swales secured 
several important additional records to our fauna and other students have 
1>een working long various lines. The meetings have all been successful, 
especially the annual meeting, an event every member should try to attend in 
the future. We have thus reason to congratulate ourselves as a society. 

Of the future we can expect still greater advance and improvement. 
During 1905 the Bulletin will contain many interesting papers on our birds. 
The original drawings and photographs of birds, their nests and eggs, will 
be of no less interest. Let us as members strive to make .1905 a more eventful 
year than ever before. 

Married: Mr. Edward Arnold, of Battle Creek, was married to Miss 
Alta Simons, of that city, on November 29, 1904. Mr. Arnold is Lost Freight 
Agent for the Grand Trunk, and is well known to Michigan students for 
liis fine oological collection. We have already published many of Mr. 
Arnold's notes on his rarer "takes," and wish to congratulate him on hi 
latest one. 
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The Twenty-second Congress of the A. O, U. was held at Cambridge, 
Mass., on November 28, 29, 30, and December 1. Three Michigan students 
were elected associates. 

Our thanks are due Mr. Ruthven Deane, of Chicago, for loaning the 
photographs of Dr. Atkins and Prof. Cook, which are published in this 
issue, also to Mr. Frederick C. Hubel for compiling the index which accom- 
panies this issue. 

Ernest T. Seton (Bird-Lore vi. pp. 181-182) has republished his excellent 
suggestions on how to study birds. The article has been revised and will 
undoubtedly be a great help to hundreds of bird-students. Some of us, 
however, will probably disagree with the author in his statement that the 
experts of our museums are the only ones who should be allowed to collect 
bird-skins today." 

Walter Raine (Ottawa Naturalist, 1904, pp. 135-138) announces the 
discovery of the eggs of the Solitary Sandpiper by Evan T. Thompson in 
Northern Alberta, during the present season. Three sets of four eggs each 
were secured. The eggs are unlike any other American sandpiper and are 
deposited in the nests of other birds (Robin, Cedar Wax-wing and Bronzed 
Brackle). This fills in another gap in our list of ''nest and eggs unknown." 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Catalogue of Canadian Birds, Part III. By John Macoun, Ottawa, 1904. 
Price 10 cents. 8vo., pp. iv.+415 — 733-|-xxiii. 

A Preliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska, with Synopsis. By Law- 
rence Bruner, R. H. Wolcott. Omake, 1904; pp. 1.— 116+index. 

Taylor's Standard American Egg Catalogue, 2nd ed. Alameda, Cal. 
1904. Price 25 cents. Pp. 92. 

Distribution and Migration of North American Warblers. By Wells W. 
Cook, U. S. Dept. of Agric, Divis. Biol. Survey, Bull. No.. 18, 8vo., pp. 142. 

A New Material for Sutureg and Ligatures (Tendons from the Leg of 
the Crane) Chas. F. Kieffer, M. D. Reprinted from Journ, Am. Med. Assn, 
Nov. 19, 1904. 

The Economic Value of the Bob-white By Sylvester D. Judd, reprinted 
from Yearbook U. S. Dep. of Agric, for 1903. Pp. 193-204; 1 plate. 

Some New Facts About the Migration of Birds By Wells W. Cook. 
Reprinted from Yearbook U. S. Dept. of Agric. for f903, pp. 371-386. 

The following periodicals for :1904 were received : Am. Ornithology, The 
Auk, Bird-Lore, The Condor, Forestry and Irrigation, Journ. Maine Orn. 
Soc., The Ooligtst, Recreation, Science, Univ. of Mich. News-Letter, The 
Warbler, Zo'dl. Quar. Bull. Penna. Dept. Agric., The Wilson Bulletin. 
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MICHIGAN 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 

(Organized February 27, 1904.) 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

79 Home Bank Building, Detroit. 



Since the appearance of the last Bulletin, hopes of a strong Audubon 
Society for Saginaw have been entertained. Several letters offering coopration 
have been received from Saginaw and vicinity. Mr. John C. Nape, Commis- 
sioner of Schools for Saginaw County, is undertaking the distribution of 
literature. Rev. Wm. C. Covert promises to take charge of active work in 
the city, and Dr. Waldon De Clarenze is helping in the county. Plans arc 
under way to form an Audubon Society at the Bay View Assembly next sum- 
mer, and some active workers at Jackson expect to organize in the interest 
of bird protection. 

A most successful lecture was given before the Detroit society by Prof. 
Walter B. Barrows, of the Agricultural College. Audubonists appreciate the 
fact that Prof. Barrows is not a mere collector, but is working in the interest 




JEFFERSON BUTLER 

of the birds as well as man. The thanks of the society are due Rev. A. H. Barr 
and the trustees of the Presbyterian Church for the loan of the chapel without 
cost. Mr. Norman A. Wood, of the University museum, Ann Arbor, gave an 
excellent talk on "Winter Birds," Dec. 9th. The officers regret that more 
were not present as the speaker was interesting, and the subject treated clearly 
and forcibly. 

The society will issue tickets early for the lecture of Mr. Wm. Dutcher, 
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whom we expect about the middle or last of Febuary. Negotiations are being 
opened with Mr, Oldys, of the U. S. Biological Survey, for the purpose of 
giving class and field work in the early spring. The Secretary will be pleased 
to hear from those desiring to take up this work. An attempt wiil be made to 
have the legislature give more power to the deputy game wardens, and to 
have the Audubonists represented in the state by i deputy appointed by the 
society, as is done in some states. It is hoped that sufficient funds will be 
raised by Mr. Dutcher's lecture to cover the expense of issuing a report, for 
the year. Since the last report 500 leaflets on how to organize Audubon 
societies have been sent out in the state. This was compiled by the Secretary 
from similar leaflets. Jefferson Butler. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD AND MUSEUM. 
ADDITIONAL RECORDS FOR THE BARN OWL IN MICHIGAN. 

The following records for the Barn Owl, Strix pratincola, show that this 
species is not so rare in the state as we have supposed. I find in the museum 
catalogue of the Michigan Agricultural College that a specimen was taken at 
Lansing in October, 1869, and donated to the museum by James Satterlee. 
This specimen disappeared from the Museum previous to 1894. Prof. 
H. L. Clark, of Olivet, informs me that they have a mounted specimen 
in Olivet College museum taken at that place. Another specimen was captured 
alive in a barn in Johnstown Township, Barry County, Michigan, September 
21, 1904. It was exhibited alive for some time in the window of an under- 
taker's shop in Battle Creek, and then was mount^ for Mr. Warren J. More- 
house, of that city. A fourth specimen was killed October 2, 1904, from a duck 
boat at the mouth of the Saginaw river, near Saginaw, by Emory Townsend, 
and is now in his possession. I examined this specimen November 14. 

Walter B. Barrows. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 



SOME NOTES ON THE COWBIRD. 

It is now generally acknowledged among ornithologists that the Cowbird 
(Molothrus ater) is the means of exterminating more valuable birds than any 
other one species. Our observations in this locality certainly verify this state- 
ment. One incident which stands out vividly in my mind is in connection with 
the Indigo Bunting {Passerina cyanea). On June 23d, 1904, we discovered 
an Indigo's nest well hidden away in a thick growth of red-raspberry bushes, 
one and one-half feet above the ground. But although well hidden from the 
eyes of man, it probably fell an easy victim to the all searching eyes of this 
pest, as it contained one young cowbird and one young Bunting about one 
week old. The Cowbird was nearly three times the size of the Bunting, while 
the aperture of its mouth seemed even larger in proportion. 

Upon my approach the Cowbird opened this member of its anatomy, and, 
by actual time, kept it opened for ten minutes, during which the Bunting 
opened its mouth three times, keeping it opened for a few seconds each time 
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and then dropping exhausted to the bottom of the nest. We then retired to a 
distance and watched proceedings through the glasses. For three-quarters of 
an hour the Bunting did not get a particle of food, both parents being busy 
trying to fill up the bottomless pit inside of the intruder. A visit to the nest 
two weeks later discovered that the Cowbird had gone, but also that the Bunt- 
ing was dead. Here, then, is a case where the life of one Cowbird destroyed 
the lives of four Indigo Buntings, for the remaining three eggs which go to 
make up a normal set of this species, must have been pushed out by the adult 
Cowbird. 

A Vireo's nest, found on June 12th, 1904, and shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, was placed about six feet from the ground airfidst 
a thick growth of underbrush and mosquitos, practically impregnable to man. 
But again the birds had a worse enemy than man, as ' the nest contained 
three eggs of the Cowbird and three of the Vireo. The nest being full, one 




Vireo Neat Showing Three Cewbird Eggs. 

of the latter was piled on top of he rest and consequently one side was 
smashed in. This fact alone would prevent it from hatching, while the 
remaining two Vireos would soon have been crowded out of existence by the 
three Cowbirds. 

But this intrusion is not only during the period in the nest, but lasts until 
the young Cowbirds can fly and are apparently able to take care of themselves. 
In this connection I have watched a male Black and White Warbler (Mniotilta 
varia) continually feed a young Cowbird for an hour without intermission, 
during which time the Cowbird flew around immediately after the warbler 
with its mouth open, ready to receive the food as fast as its foster-parent 
could find it. 

T have watched this same performance with the Black and White Warbler, 
Redstart, Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler, and Wood Pewee. In the latter 
case both parent Pewees did nothing br.t feed the Cowbird. I was unable 
to find their nest, in order to discover what condition the young birds were in. 
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but it is certainly not hard to conjecture if the performance that we witnessed 
was maintained any length of time. 

Maijy other such incidents could be related which have come under our 
notice, but undoubtedly every ornithologist has had the same experience. 
However, it goes to show the number of diflferent lines along which this pest 
does harm. Many hawks, such as the Red-shouldered, are not protected 
because they are supposed to destroy song birds and make depredations on the 
farmyard, but if a record could be kept of the devastation wrought by the 
Cowbird, it would probably be found to rank first in the work of murder 
in the bird world. 

Detroit, Mich. J. Wilbur Kay. 



NOTICE. 



The Annual Meeting of the M. O. C. will be held in the U. of M. 
Museum, at Ann Arbor, on April 1, 1905. Those intending to present 
papers will please send, as early as possible, the title, to J. Wilbur 
Kay, 62 Seldon Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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RECENT MICHIGAN RECORDS. 

Am, Barn Owl {Strix pratincola). A male of this species was shot 
near South Lyon on September 18. This species is apparently on the 
increase in this state. It is to be wondered at that they have not been found 
breeding here. 

Double-crested Cormorant {Phalacrocorax dilophus). A young-of-the- 
year specimen was taken at Rockwood on October 4. I recently examined 
an adult of this species said to have been taken at the St. Clair Flats in the 
autumn of '86 or '87. 

Red-throated Loon {G(wia lumme). An immature bird of this species 
was shot near- Point Mouille on November 11. This is one of the few 
records of this species for the state. 

White-winged Scoter^ {Oidemia deglandi). On November 11, an adult 
of this species was shot near Point Mouille, making the tirst record for 
Wayne County. I also recently examined a mounted specimen of this 
species said to have been shot at the lower end of the Detroit River. 

Surf Scoter {Oidemia perspicillata) . A female shot on October 13 at 
the St. Clair Flats makes the second record for Southeastern Michigan. 

I am indebted to Mr. Louis J. Eppinger, the Detroit taxidermist, for 
allowing me to examine the above specimens while in his studio. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren (Cistothorus stellaris). On October 2, Bradshaw 
H. Swales shot a male of this species in Wayne County, making the second 
authentic record for this part of the state. 

Northern Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana usncac). A male 
of this species was taken September 2S, by J. Claire Wood, making the 
first record for Wayne County. 

Henslow's Sparrow (Ammodramus henslozvii). Two females were col- 
lected in St. Clair County on June 18, and one male in Wayne County on 
October 2, by P. A. Taverner and B. H. Swales. 

Savanna Sparrow (P. s. savanna). A colony of about six pairs were 
found breeding on June 18 near Pearl Beach, St. Clair County, by Mr. Taver- 
ner. 

Lincoln's Sparrow (Melospisa lincolni). On May 15 Mr. Taverner col- 
lected a male of this species near Palmer Park, Detroit. 

Wood Duck (Aix sponsa). Dr. Frank B. Allison found a 
pair of these birds breeding in a hollow tree on the edge of Orchard Lake, 
Oakland County. This was in late April. As the set was not disturbed it is 
to be hoped that the birds reached maturity. He later brought me an addled 
cggy which he found pushed to one side of the nest. This species is growing 
very rare in the state and a special law should be enacted for its protection. 

Red-backed Sandpiper (Pelidna alpina sakhalina). A speciment (sex 
undetermined) of this species was shot at the St. Clair Flats on November 
20, making an additional record for the Flats. As the bird ^ was new to 
me and in full winter plumage, it was sent to the National Museum, where it 
was identified by Dr. C. W. Richmond. The specimen is in the collection 
of J. T. Craven. When our marsh and water birds have been properly 
worked out many species now obscure will undoubtedly prove more common. 

Detroit College of Medicine. Alexander W. Blain, Jr. 
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MINUTES OF CLUB MEETINGS. 

The last quarterly meeting for 1904 was held at the Detroit Museum 
on Dec. 2. Dr. P. E. Moody in the chair; ten members present. The fol- 
lowing programme was presented: 

**Re Kirtland's Warbler," P. A. Taverner (read by F. C Hubel). 

"Some Phases of the Life History of the House Wren," A. W. Blain, Jr. 

"Remarks on the Cowbird," J. Wilbur Kay. 

"Nesting of the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher in Wayne and Oakland Counties, 
Mich.," P. E. Moody, M. D. 

"Notes on a Great Horned Owl in Captivity," J. Claire Wood. 

"Summer Birds of Puschlinch Lake, Ontario," A. B. Klugh (read by 
Mr. Blain). 

The following were presented by title: 

"Birds of the Beaver Islands, Mich.," Walter B. Barrows. 

"Birds' Nesting," Morris Gibbs, M. D. 

"A Preliminary List of the Birds of Kalkaska County, Mich.," Wm. H. 
Dunham. 

"A Natural History Expedition to Northern Michigan," Chas. C. Adams. 

"An Unusual Flight of the Sparrow Hawk in Michigan, 1904," P>ank 
Smith. 

Discussion followed after each paper read. The meeting was one of the 
most successful in the history of the Club. 

A short business session followed. Hon. Joseph L. Hudson, J. Wilbur 
Kay, F. A. Hubel and W. G. Kay were elected patrons of the society 

A. W. Blain, F. C. Hubel and J. W, Kay were appointed a committee 
to arrange for a supper to be given William Dutcher, F. A. O. U., on his 
forthcoming visit to Detroit. Remarks on business and the welfare of 
the Club were made by Mr. Blain. The meeting adjourned to Friday even- 
ing, March 3, 1905. 

P. A. Taverner, 

Secretary Pro Tcm. 
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• ERRATA. 

Page 67, line 19, should read: Scattered through this region, I found dead pine 

trees, some of them 50 or 60 feet high. 
Page 67, line 8 from bottom, for "we did not one find," read, he did not once feed. 

Page 17, Fig. 2, Second sentence should read: "Arrows (excepting the one con- 
necting the Wabash and Kankakee drainage) indicate location of record and 
broken lines probable routes. 

Page 18, near end of first paragraph, should read: The Minneapolis (May ]3-) and 
Toronto (May 16) captures are the extreme east and west localities. 

Page 24, line 21, "twenty-fifth" read 21. Page 26, line 13, "animal" read annual. 
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